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familiar theory that everyone becomes a new person every 
seven years is supported by scientific authority.* 


An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or other organs may 
be healed by Nature, but the thin coating of enamel upon your 
teeth never is renewed, once it is broken or otherwise damaged. 
Then tooth trouble is almost sure to begin. 


So select your dentifrice carefully. Choose a safe one which 
will wash and polish the enamel, not one which will scour with 
harsh grit. Colgate’s is safe—based on fine precipitated chalk 
and pure vegetable oil soap. The chalk loosens clinging particles 
from the enamel, the pure vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
** Washes’””—and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 









Protect the enamel of your teeth and be fair 


to your future self by using Colgate’s regu- 
SSS’ after each meal and just before bedtime. 
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*See article on Biology by Professor William Keith Brooks 
ew International Encyclopedia, Vol. 111, page 90 
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BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


T is platitude that you never know 

what you think of your own country 
until you leave it, and it is almost a 
convention for returning Americans to 
greet Bartholdi’s statue with joyous 
exclamation. A sojourn in Europe has 
been supposed to enhance the pleasures 
of American citizenship, even to 
poignancy. Of course there have been 
denatured Americans who _ preferred 
Europe and were sorry to come home; 
but they have not been typical. Most 
of us, even effete easterners, have found 
something to prefer in our own land— 
if only the mysterious sense of “being 
at home.” 

The war was a great gap in the 
European experience of many of us. 
On account of it a lot of people, I 
venture to say, have remained more 
unbrokenly under the Stars and Stripes 
than was their habit or their desire. 
That liners have been full since 1919 
has nothing to do with the case. From 
1914 to 1919 people in general did not 
go to Europe except on urgent business. 
They stayed at home; they were per- 
force steeped in national traits and con- 
cerned daily with national phenomena. 

To people unmitigatedly accustomed 
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to their native soil, the slightest shock 
of change may be illuminating; merely 
to exist, for ten days, under the flag of 
another sovereignty, a vital experience. 
Latent perplexities sharpen into a per- 
ception of actual differences; and though 
you are only “over the border,” a 
certain pressure is removed—the multi- 
tudinous pressure of citizenship, which 
in his own country a serious person 
never escapes. You are an outsider, 
as at home you can never be. The 
result may be envy or it may be nos- 
talgia; in either case, you achieve a 
perspective on your own Americanism. 
What was subjective becomes objective. 
You test the quality of your patriotism. 
The easy journey, the equal utility of 
American and Canadian currency, the 
familiar types and the familiar speech 
all about you, do not destroy the efficacy 
of the adventure. That is maintained 
by the mere fact that whenever you lift 
your eyes, they salute not Old Glory 
but the Union Jack. For all its fa- 
miliarity, this is as much a part of the 
British Empire as New Zealand or 
South Africa. Big Ben could not more 
definitely place you as a foreigner. The 
very fact that Montreal or Ottawa, 
All Rights Reserved 
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Quebec itself, are unexotic to the Ameri- 
can eye, but makes the brain keener to 
register likenesses and differences. 

The writer certainly pretends to no 
special intellectual equipment for travel. 
Moreover, we were on a holiday, though 
a brief one, and we did only what, in 
such conditions, we always do: let 
ourselves go irresponsibly, seeking the 
flavor of the new town, wandering ex- 
haustively, guide book not in hand, 
taking tramcars instead of taxis, pre- 
tending to be residents, not tourists, 
reading the newspapers even to the 
advertisements and the social notes, 
neglecting monuments for shop fronts, 
and everything else for the peopled 
streets. 

What emerged presently from the 
Canadian air, for one of the travelers 
at least, was a very present sense of 
freedom and a sharp prospective nos- 
talgia. I knew, days before in Mon- 
treal, that I should mind being back 
at Rouse’s Point, precisely as much as 
I did, in the event, mind it. It was not 
the mere charm of Montreal itself—one 
of the few delightful towns I have ever 
found it safe to go back to after many 
years—for neither Quebec nor Ottawa 
has the charm of Montreal, yet in 
Quebec and Ottawa, equally, one felt 
a free person destined presently to re- 
sume servitude. It was not regret at 
having to end a holiday so soon. It was 
the sharp and by no means welcome 
conviction—as sharp and irresistible as 
one of those electric signs that leap at 
you by night on Broadway—that in the 
British Empire you are free, as in the 
United States you are not. It was as 
if after much vain probing, a finger had 
been placed on the ailing spot, a diag- 
nosis had been straightway made, and, 
after years, one knew at last what was 
the matter with one. 

The matter was that one had been 
steadily losing one’s liberty, and along 
with it, one’s dignity. Here one was 
walking in a world of people who were 
—comparatively speaking—free. They 
had kept the tradition of which we had 


kept the windy rhetoric. Ever since 
adolescence many of us had been roe- 
gretting something. Now, the Jost 
piece of the pattern slipped into place. 
What we had been regretting was the 
political ideal which we had been brought 
up to cherish, to die for, if necessary, 
and which had vanished. Our fervicd 
patriotism had been living on history 
alone: we were reduced to pretending 
that America was still what America 
started out to be. In the end, some part 
of one’s mind and heart had begun to 
ache: there was a feeble but chronic 
pain. 

No one, I think, in modern times, 
is more patriotic than the good Ameri- 
can. Just because of the newness of 
our origins, we have fingered them and 
delighted in them. What some nations 
take for granted, or cynically smile over, 
we never tire of mentioning. Nor do | 
refer to the blatancies of the uninformed 
citizen or the interested demagogue: 
the self-advertising, the “God’s own 
country,” and all the rest of it. Most of 
us middle-aged Americans grew up with 
a deep and secret sense of the nobleness 
of American institutions; felt the ro- 
mance as well as the rightness of the 
War for Independence; believed that 
in those days there were giants in the 
land who prepared our glorious destiny. 
Perhaps we talked less about it than 
the politicians; but we were quite as 
sincere in feeling it. Europe could not 
spoil it for us, even when we got our 
Europe young, and took it passionately. 
We were patriotic to the core of us. 
Some minor American differences we 
might regret, but of the main American 
differences we were immitigably proud. 
Many of my general clan would not, 
perhaps, agree with me; yet I cannot ex- 
plain my own feeling about my country 
better than by stating that George Wash- 
ington remains for me, still, the greatest 
and most beloved figure in history. 
The idea of Washington’s pre-eminence 
is exploded now, I suppose, even for 
Americans of the old rock; you hear 
far less about Washington, in these days, 
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than about Lincoln. I am not attempt- 
ing to judge as between two great men; 
| would point out only that the Ameri- 
canism, the patriotism, I was bred up 
on found the warrant forits quality in the 
earlier rather than the later statesman. 
Washington focused in his own person 
the ideals, the wisdom, the traits, the 
conduct, that were America. George 
Washington is seldom quoted nowadays, 
except in regard to entangling alliances. 
That is perhaps natural, since he was 
obviously not planning a policy for the 
United States as they have become. 
Few politicians turn to Washington for 
statement or sanction of their principles, 
and doubtless his name has lost some 
of the magic that it had preserved even 
thirty years ago. Any stick will do to 
heat the League of Nations with; so 
“entangling alliances” is brought in. 
But George Washington has ceased, 
for most people, to be the incarnation 
of the American spirit. 

For some of us, the passing of Wash- 
ington has been only indicative of the 
passing of the American spirit as we 
were taught to understand it. As far 
as we knew how, we were the kind of 
American Washington would have had 
When we discovered that a new 
kind of Americanism was necessary, 
we were a good deal to seek. And it 
hurt—no question that it hurt. No one 
who has been, from infancy, patriotic, 
and a good American, in all sincerity 
and soberness, likes to perceive that the 
popular meaning of those terms has so 
altered that they no longer apply to 
him. Yet there it is. The basic fact of 
American institutions as we were taught 
to conceive them was liberty: the free- 
dom of the individual under the law. 
America is not really a free country, in 
the old sense; and liberty is, increas- 
ingly, a mere rhetorical figure. Even 
now, I should shrink from calling my- 
self unpatriotic; yet the fact remains 
that there are not the same things to 
be patriotic about. For patriotism is 
more than emotional adherence in time 
of stress to a familiar flag, more than 
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blind allegiance to the soil of one’s 
birth. It is approval of, understanding 
of, deliberate loyalty to, one’s native 
institutions; and when the thing that 
you were consciously faithful to alters, 
you can no longer, in the same way, be 
faithful. You can stand by your parents 
though they break all the Ten Com- 
mandments—and you can fight for your 
country though you know it to be in 
the wrong. But that is precisely emo- 
tional adherence. We are not discussing 
how you will act, in a sudden crisis; but 
how you will feel, within yourself, day 
by day. No man whose political gospel 
is freedom can love a country whence 
freedom is rapidly passing, except with 
the irrational, personal, sentimental, 
largely selfish love that makes us prefer 
our own roots to other people’s. 

The effect of living unbrokenly at 
home, through the last momentous 
years, was to make one feel that the 
world, indeed, was changing, and that 
new roles were being created for all the 
nations. You might not enjoy the 
American change, but you took it that 
America was merely sharing a world- 
catastrophe, perhaps a period of world- 
degeneration. You laid a good deal of 
it to the war, of course; and inclined to 
believe that we were better off in pro- 
portion as our part in the war had been 
small. The United States were bad 
enough, but other places would be 
infinitely worse. 

Then—perhaps—you went to Canada. 
You entered, at all events, the British 
Empire. 

What you found there was startling, 
in its unexpected relieving of a pain that 
had been chronic. Irony beyond irony, 
to discover that the old American spirit 
finds its freest scope nowadays under 
the dominion of Great Britain; that it 
takes the descendants of George III to 
unloose the chains riveted upon one by 
the successors of George Washington! 
Yet that is what it amounts to. I am 
not a political animal, or politically 
sophisticated. But anyone knows the 
difference between breathing freely and 
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not breathing freely, as a fish knows 
whether it is in the water or not. Here, 
one was breathing freely again. All 
the old, passionately credited phrases 
meant something once more; convic- 
tions were again on speaking terms with 
life. Here, one could live simply, and 
unironically. 

The first thing that came to me was 
that I was in a land of free speech. I 
do not know by what subtle roads that 
sense reached me; I cannot tell you the 
precise instant at which 1 became aware 
of it. Yet, as no one will believe me 
without instances, let me give one. 
Canada, as you know, is much pre- 
occupied at the moment with her im- 
migration policy. So, for that matter, 
is the United States. During those days, 
Dominion ministers—members of the 
Dominion cabinet—were traveling about 
the country and speechifying. One of 
them (I forget which portfolio he holds) 
had just announced to the public that— 
though they frankly want immigrants 
more than they want anything else—they 
wanted no immigrants save those who 
were “British, white, and Christian.” 
Those were his words. I do not ask you 
to imagine the effect if Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Hoover made such a statement in a 
public speech, because Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Hoover obviously could not. Cana- 
da’s policy is not ours. I ask you only 
to imagine the effect if any prominent 
private citizen of our own country 
should state publicly that, in his opinion, 
it would be a good thing for the United 
States to admit no one who was not 
“British, white, and Christian.” The 
man who said it would be done for, 
even though he were only registering 
his personal, unofficial thought. What 
a storm of reproach and insult would 
burst upon him! Some one, be sure, 





would want him legally dealt with. For 
it has come to the point, with us, where 
a man has to conceal many of his serious 
opinions or he gets into trouble. 

Our land is large and heterogeneous, 
and when we develop mob rule, we de- 
velop many mobs, each large enough and 


powerful enough to control public utter. 
ance in its section or its sphere of 
influence. The Anti-Saloon League 
whips the politicians into line on the 
subject of prohibition; organized labor 
is powerful enough in most parts of the 
country to prevent any man with po- 
litical ambitions from criticizing it ad- 
versely; and you do not have to credit 
the authenticity of the Protocols to 
realize that few forums are open to 
the man who believes in a Jewish 
peril. In Kentucky, statement of a 
belief in evolution is becoming un- 
profitable if not dangerous; and God 
knows what a man may safely say or do 
in regions where the Ku Klux Klan rules. 
They are still, in New York, doing their 
best to shut up the Rand school; and 
we all remember the affair of the so- 
cialist members of the New York As- 
sembly. Does any one, I wonder, in the 
San Joaquin valley, dare to stand up for 
the Japanese? True, our very size and 
heterogeneousness protect us to some 
extent. In the multiplicity of fanatical 
mobs lies a measure of safety. I can say 
things, in New Jersey, that I probably 
could not say in Texas; on the other 
hand, I could probably say, in Texas, 
what I cannot say here. Mr. Villard 
can publish in New York City what he 
could hardly publish in Birmingham, 
Alabama; and in Dearborn, Michigan, 
Mr. Henry Ford prints things that he 
could perhaps not get printed elsewhere. 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey may 
speak, in Trenton, words that Topeka, 
Kansas, would not stand for. The police 
of one city arrest a soap-box orator for 
speeches that he could make with im- 
punity somewhere else. 

The point is this: that, while you 
and I may be personally safe, we keep 
our safety only by avoiding certain sub- 
jects. No thinking citizen, I venture to 
say, can express, in freedom, more than 
a part of his honest convictions. I do 
not of course refer to convictions that 
are frankly criminal. I do mean that 
everywhere, on every hand, free speech 
is choked off in one direction or another. 
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The only way in which an American 
citizen who is really interested in all 
the social and political problems of 
his country can preserve any freedom 
of expression, is to choose the mob 
that is most sympathetic to him, and 
abide under the shadow of that mob. 
At that, he will have to hold his 
tongue a great deal. Thinking men, in 
the present state of world-imperfection, 
are not all going to agree on any matter 
of policy, domestic or foreign. The only 
safe, as well as the only decent, thing is 
to let them have it out, when, how, and 
where they will, as long as they keep 
themselves rigidly from acts that all 
sensible people agree are criminal. It 
was not only organized labor that 
was appalled by the phrasing of Mr. 
Daugherty’s injunction: it was every 
American who had been brought up on 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
There is not a penny to choose, for 
political righteousness, between Mr. 
Daugherty’s injunction and sabotage 
itself. 

What most citizens suffer from is, of 
course, not Federal interference. Most 
men and women rub along comfortably 
enough at present without bringing up 
subjects that might get them into diffi- 
culties with the government. But with 
our increasing American tendency to 
write our prejudices upon the statute 
books and to turn personal preferences, 
if we can, into law, we are jeopardizing 
our ancient freedom more and more 
seriously. Legislatures can be momen- 
tarily frightened into doing almost any- 
thing. We have passed almost as com- 
pletely from the days when a Congress 
was elected in order that it might decide 
questions according to its own best 
judgment, as we have passed from the 
days when the electors met for the pur- 
pose of electing a president. Nowadays, 
every fanatic considers himself in duty 
bound to carry his ideas into the realm 
of politics. The spirit of coercion is 
strong among us; and we are developing 
the principles, if not the manners, of the 
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Inquisition. That, I think, was not in 
the minds of the gentlemen who founded 
the Republic. 

Take—as another instance—the whole 
question of social and artistic censor- 
ship. The extraordinary fact is that, 
while everyone is wailing, all over the 
place, about modern laxity, the average 
citizen is less free than he was, twenty- 
five years ago, when flappers had not 
been invented, and syncopation had not 
been imported. When my generation 
was young, people were laughing at 
Anthony Comstock. Yet his activities 
were mild and ineffectual—as I remem- 
ber them—compared with the present 
activities of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice and the boards of film 
censors. Whatever they may accomplish 
or not accomplish, people do not laugh at 
them. The fact is, my dear friends and 
fellow citizens, we have learned fear. 
You and I and our friends may smile 
together over Mr. Sumner’s strictures 
on Petronius Arbiter; we may see the 
joke of Petronius’s getting a column to 
himself, two days running, in the New 
York Times. But no one is making up 
comic songs about Mr. Sumner as they 
did about Anthony Comstock. We 
know that almost anything can be put 
over on us, because, already, so many 
things have been. People laughed about 
Carrie Nation; they do not laugh about 
Messrs. Anderson and Wheeler. Why? 
Because fanatics are no longer negligible. 
They have learned how to capitalize 
ignorance and hysteria, and to crush 
with votes people who cannot be crushed 
by bad logic or false political theory. 
In company with your most intimate 
friends, you may lift amused eyebrows 
over the Fundamentalists, over the Ku 
Klux Klan, over the anti-cigarette organ- 
ization, over the film censors, over the 
people who wish to shape our foreign 
policy in the interests of Methodism, 
or the people who wish to cut the 
“Merchant of Venice” out of school 
editions of Shakespeare. But it is only 
in company with your most intimate 
friends that you can do this. If you do 















extent or other, persecuted. You are 
sure, at the very least, to be called 
“un-American.” “Un-American,” now- 
adays, means whatever any particular 
mob dislikes. That it should be held 
un-American to register a preference for 
citizens of the white race and the Chris- 
tian faith would certainly have puzzled 
Washington, Adams, and Hamilton. 
Yet that would be the first epithet 
hurled at you if you did it. 

Most of us are so constituted that we 
think other people’s political principles 
vicious when they are the precise op- 
posite of our own. Do we not hold 
our opinions because we consider them 
righteous? But between disagreeing with 
the other fellow and gagging him, there 
is surely a difference. To my mind, a 
publication like the New York Nation, 
a foundation like the Rand school, can 
do nothing but harm, as far as they can 
do anything at all. If the popular 
epithet of “un-American” is to be flung 
about freely, I should say they were 
probably good candidates for it. But 
what is certain is that if I gathered a 
group of people together to attempt to 
suppress them, I should be really and 
fundamentally un-American, according 
to any definition of un-American that 
I was taught. Suppression of free 
speech, terrorization of people with 
whom you do not agree, are about as 
un-American as anything can be. For 
real Americanism is not holding this or 
that political opinion; it is a certain 
spirit of fair play, and a respect for 
individual liberty as well as for law. 
Unfortunately, we are now playing the 
game of who will be able to hit hardest 
to make his personal prejudice prevail, 
and to cow his opponent, by whatever 
means, into silence; of who, in the race 
for the statute books will get there first. 
The anti-vivisectionists, the Funda- 
mentalists, the anti-cigarette people, 
may each be too small a crowd to get 
their way with the rest of us. But they 
would if they could. They have no de- 
sire to be lenient with anyone who be- 
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it in public, you are going to be, to some 


lieves in vivisection, or evolution, or the 
use of tobacco. We have returned, as | 
said, to the spirit of the Inquisition, and 
it is only a question of which group can 
prevail sufficiently to constitute itself 
the Holy Office. 

The result of all this is that, as there 
are many groups, all animated with like 
intolerance, the average citizen is, on 
one occasion or another, gagged. He 
may be a good prohibitionist, and yet a 
scientific skeptic. Then he may air his 
views on alcohol, but had better keep 
quiet about Genesis. You can multi- 
ply illustrations to suit yourself. We 
have got to the point, socially, where 
we avoid controversial topics, largely 
because we have got to the point where 
every difference of opinion seems to us 
a moral matter, a sheep-and-goats affair. 
Such stifling of opinion, whether in the 
interest of actual safety or of mere social 
pleasantness, is a deadly thing for any 
people. We are becoming a land of 
censors. Nearly all of us want to gag 
somebody. As we all want to gag 
different people, large numbers of in- 
dividuals go ungagged— but only so long 
as their opponents are-not numerous 
enough to use the strong arm. 

Anyone who is rash enough to write a 
serious article for publication knows the 
kind of vituperative letter he is sure to 
receive in consequence. I once praised 
Mr. Kipling in print, and got a vaguely 
threatening letter from an avowed 
Bolshevist in Idaho, ending with the 
“Ha!” of the stage villain. A year or 
so ago, I ventured, in print, the sug- 
gestion that you could not turn the 
Slovak, the Syrian, the Hun, into a 
bona fide American overnight, because 
you had a few thousand years of racial 
tradition—little matters of history and 

anthropology—to deal with. In other 
words, that “American” really meant 
something besides the possession of 
naturalization papers, and that to Ameri- 
canize people really involved assimilat- 
ing them. I do not know how many 
angry letters I received from Jews in 
Maine, Jews in Ohio, telling me that I 
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was “un-American” and a disgrace to 
the land of my inheritance. One man 
of British stock, whose ancestors had 
fought on the American side in every 
war since 1812, wrote me furtive con- 
gratulations; he added that he could 
not speak as freely on such subjects as 
he should like, because, if he did, the 
Ku Klux Klan would do for him. As I, 
myself, produce chiefly fiction, the 
strangers who wish to express their dis- 
approval, usually do it on grounds of 
taste. How dare I write anything so 
unpleasant? How dare any editor pub- 
lish it? Well: how dare I, indeed? 
And how does any editor dare anything? 

We have mentioned the fact that 
Petronius Arbiter has recently been 
dragged into the New York courts. It 
is a great pity that he could not have 
known about it, for the pen that dealt 
with Trimalchio would have dealt de- 
lightfully with the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. But Petronius does not 
concern most of us; and the remarks 
of the judge were both temperate and 
wise. I have not read most of the 
recently suppressed books. They did 
not sound important when they were 
first issued, and I am not of those who 
are willing to pay an outrageous price 
for a book merely because it is said to 
be shocking. Jurgen did happen to come 
my way. Why that dull and unsuccess- 
ful imitation of Anatole France should 
have been considered worth suppressing, 
Idonot know. But until recently it was 
suppressed on this side of the Atlantic, 
though you could get an English edition 
by paying fifteen dollars for it. The 
folly of censorship, in its actual working, 
is So apparent to any intelligent person 
that one always has hope it will not go 
very far. At the same time, it would 
have profited almost any American 
citizen to read an article published a 
few months ago, in some magazine (I 
forget which) by Mr. Will Hays, on film 
censorship. It was the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole business. Im- 
agine the troubles of producers and dis- 
tributors, when a film is released, and 


Rochester, New York, Akron, Ohio, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, each with its own 
board of censors, cut a thousand feet 
from that film—and each board of cen- 
sors cuts a different thousand. The 
moral sense of Syracuse may operate 
quite differently from the moral sense of 
Utica—but both must be served. Surely 
it will not be long before some one comes 
to the usual solution: let it be done for 
the whole country in Washington, by 
a Federally appointed committee, whose 
status and powers shall then be written 
into the Constitution of the United 
States. Of course, they would have to 
have enforcement officers in every 
town; but money, as we know, is no 
object, when it has once been decided 
whose peculiar conception of morality 
is to prevail. 

For ten days we got away from this 
sort of thing. I do not mean film censor- 
ship, which they may have in Canada, 
for all I know; I do not mean pro- 
hibition, which they certainly have in 
the province of Ontario. I do mean that 
in the British Empire one gets away from 
the oppressive sense of a mob rule that 
silences discussion and destroys the 
individual’s intellectual liberty. It was 
good once more to walk the streets and 
see, on every hand, people of one’s own 
kind. In those bilingual cities of Que- 
bec, folk might be French or English, 
Catholic or Protestant: it did not mat- 
ter. Minor differences of type are hardly 
noticeable to anyone with the habit of 
New York, which has, by contrast to 
Montreal, the aspect and the sound of a 
seaport of the Levant. “Free among 
one’s peers” was the phrase that came; 
free among one’s peers, as of old in the 
United States. Certainly that counted, 
to anyone long resident on our northern 
Atlantic seaboard. But that was by 
no means all; and what one felt most 
was indefinable, inexplicable, perhaps. 
The crowds that stood, keen and sober, 
in front of the bulletin boards to learn 
of the grave developments in the Near 
East, were experiencing, and quietly 
voicing, reactions that you and I under- 
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stood. This was, or presently might be, 
their business. New Zealand had offered 
troops; Canada, it was rumored, would 
be invited to do the same. Comment 
on the street corners and in the tram- 
cars was free but unhysterical. The 
bell boy in the hotel was deeply in- 
terested in Mustapha Kemal. He was 
a citizen: not a squalling, shrieking 
ward of the state, just released from the 
sorry nursery on Ellis Island; nor yet 
a provincial partisan, preoccupied solely 
with how it would affect the price of 
land in Chippewa county, or some 
mission school building which his own 
particular sect had spent good money 
on. The bell boy did not want to go to 
Constantinople or Chanak—he pulled 
up his trouser-leg to show us why. 
Neither did some of the men in the 
tramears; though we gathered that they 
would, in the end, if it seemed desirable. 
The soap-box orators had their crowds, 
but no policemen seemed to be lurking 
about, fearful of their saying something 
“un-Canadian.”” The whole port and 
demeanor of men and women was that 
of free and sober citizens, privileged to 
think and speak as they chose, so long 
as they kept their hands clean of injury 
to others. 

Moreover, they looked happy. Have 
you ever noticed that no one looks 
happy, in our cities? I have not seen 
them all, of course, but I have seen a 
fair share, both east and west, and I 
know of no American city, except San 
Francisco, where the man in the street 
looks cheerful and contented, as if he 
had a right to the pursuit of happiness. 
And in San Francisco the climate may 
be the answer. No—again—it is not 
The .Quebec Liquor Commission, be- 
cause people look just as happy in 
Ottawa, and Ottawa is “dry.” It is 
the happiness, one would say, of the 
man who has inherited those condi- 
tions of free and dignified citizenship 
that make—personal sorrows apart— 
for happiness. A respect for privacy 


has always been British, in contradistinc- 
tion, of late decades, to American con- 





tempt therefor. Has not the Britisher 
always built a wall about his garden, 
tiny though the garden might be? | 
have seen much bad feeling engendered 
in American towns because a man chose 
to enclose his own little domain. I have 
heard residence streets commended be- 
cause everyone’s garden melted into his 
neighbor’s and no one could step off his 
porch without being raked by all eyes. 
I remember, many years ago, great 
bitterness of feeling because a_ house 
owner with a large stretch of side lawn 
spoke of putting up a hedge at the far 
end. His neighbors at the far end were 
fast friends of his, and a good bit richer 
than he; they knew there was no “spite 
fence’’ and no snobbery about it. 
Merely, they liked it all to look like 
one big lawn. His desire for privacy, 
for freedom within his own grounds, 
seemed to them an ungenial, a despicable 
thing. If it had not been so many years 
ago, they would probably have called 
him “un-American.” As it was, their 
arguments must have prevailed, for he 
never put up his hedge or enclosed his 
garden, and he died not long after, 
achieving—let us hope—just such meas- 
ure of privacy as his soul legitimately 
craved. Well: the gardens on Pine 
Avenue, in Montreal, are as private as 
walls can make them. 

Until you guarantee a man individual 
liberty you may make him a loyal 
slave, but you cannot make him a good 
citizen. Unless his house is his castle 
he will not be a good citizen. I am well 
aware that in so far as the American 
tradition was developed out of theocratic 
democracy, it developed away from 
privacy—that priceless ingredient of 
freedom. But the original American 
in us called a halt before some of the less 
lovely traits of Puritanism. In Eng- 
land, of course, Puritanism never had 
full sway for any great length of time. 
In England, as in America, the majority 
must rule in the end; but even by com- 
ing out temporarily on top, a majority 
does not become sacred. Political 
majorities are a political fact, to be 
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politically opposed or accepted. It is 
the unofficial majorities that make life 
diffi ult here: the mob of the place, the 
mol of the moment, to whom the other 
mats freedom means nothing. English- 
men can disagree with one another 
violently, and no bones are broken. It 
is perhaps easier in England, or ¢ ‘anada, 
or Australia, than in the United States, 
because the striking coal miner (let us 
sav) and the recalcitrant employer are 
both British, with a British psychology. 
Here, it is more difficult for people to 
understand one another. Yet certainly 
the hope for our heterogeneous nation 
is tolerance as well as insistence on the 
laws of the land. The very conservative 
person might argue that you cannot 
allow free speech to a Russian Jew as 
you would allow it to a sixth-generation 
New Englander. I think the con- 
servative person would be wrong. Let 
the Russian Jew talk—even though he 
be Trotzky. As compensation, I would 
request the Russian Jew to permit 
American children to read Shakespeare 
in the public schools—even though it be 
the “ Merchant of Venice.” 

The spirit and practice of coercion 
are not only highly inexpedient, but 
completely un-American in any original 
sense of the word. Yet among my 
acquaintance are people who, before 
America entered the war, were either 
pro-German in sympathy, or so pacifis- 
tic that it—paradoxically—amounted to 
the same thing. When America en- 
tered the war they suppressed their 
sympathies, whatever they were, and 
mobilized themselves immediately for 
the service of our government. Need- 
less to say, their conduct was unex- 
ceptionable from the beginning. But 
they found, by September, 1914, that 
they had either to hold their tongues or 
be socially boycotted. I admit that, 
between August, 1914, and April, 1917, 
one associated preferably with people 
who were as pro-Ally as oneself. But 
that did not justify us in treating the 
people whose intellectual sympathies lay 
with Germany—their conduct as Ameri- 
VoL. CXLVI.— No. 872.—19 
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can citizens being, as I say, unimpeach- 
able—as if they were traitors. ‘Traitors 
to what, in God’s name? Not half so 
much traitors to official American neu- 
trality as most of my women friends 
who, in 1914 and 1915, refused to make 
Red Cross bandages except under the 
explicit guarantee that none of the work 
of their hands should be given to the 
Germans. ‘Traitors to the opinions of 
the mob: that is all. In 1914 and 1915, 
they could have found plenty of respect- 
able mobs that would have cherished 
them; but they had the misfortune to live 
on the north Atlantic seaboard, where 
such mobs were few. Even intelligent, 
educated, presumably — broad - minded 
Americans have grown inquisitorial in 
their habits. If a woman reads a novel 
that shocks her—I speak of popular 
novels, which the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice has taken no notice of 
—what does she do? Quietly refrain 
from recommending it to her friends? 
By no means. She collects a few sym- 
pathizers if she can, and betakes herself 
to the public library with the demand 
that it be removed from circulation. It 
never occurs to her that the public may 
have a right to judge for itself the book 
that she personally disapproves of. She 
does not even remind herself that her 
husband is not the only taxpayer in 
town. 

These are unimportant instances, it 
may be said. Multiply them by ten 
thousand, and they are not so unim- 
portant. These things could not be the 
stuff of everyday life except in a.country 
whence the idea of personal liberty is 
rapidly passing. We are becoming a 
nation of Vigilantes; and, whether or 
not lynch law in the physical sense is 
decreasing, lynch law in the moral sense 
is making a tremendous and appalling 
growth. The multiplicity of mobs is the 
only thing, as we were saying, that saves 
us. The decision of the Chicago judge, 
a year or two since, in a hip-pocket case, 
that “trousers are a vehicle,” is perhaps 
merely amusing. Yet the phrase might 
stand for a symbol of our danger. A 
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man’s garment, when he is wearing it, 
comes very near being the man himself. 
When a man’s clothing is rated as if it 
were a taxi, a trolley car, or a train, you 
can practically say that personal invio- 
lability is gone. Not only is his house 
not his castle; the public holds a per- 
petual writ of habeas corpus for his 
own body. 

Is it un-American to insist on the 
freedom of the law-abiding individual 
to hold and express his honest opinions? 
Evidently it is. The Attorney-General 
apparently thinks so, and he ought to 
know. What wonder that some of us, 
who were taught a different definition 
of Americanism, are glad to escape now 
and then to a less hysterical and freer 
land? I have never made any special 
preparation, hitherto, for entering 
Canada. Hereafter, I shall. The next 
time, I shall read, before my _ train 
starts, the Declaration of Independence 
and the original Constitution of the 


United States. Then I shall be <\:p. 
pathetically prepared for the atmosp) ere 
of a British commonwealth. 

In case any editor should print this 
which is fairly doubtful—let me state 
at once that I never answer, and do not 
always read in its entirety, the kind of 
letter which is mere personal insult. 
Also that I am too good an American to 
mind being called “un-American,” }e- 
cause I know, through and through, the 
kind of person who uses the term as a 
label for anything he happens to dislike, 
Nor am I open to the suggestion that 
I should become a naturalized British 
citizen. In the first place, I could not 
if I would, since my husband is an 
American citizen and intends to remain 
one. In the second place, I still preserve 
a sentimental devotion to the country 
of which George Washington was the 
Father, and where, even as late as my 
own childhood, he was still “first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 





CYNTHIA 


BY MARGARET GROSVENOR HUTCHINS 


HERE stands Cynthia, gray-eyed Cynthia, 


Clothed in wakefulness, poised, aware 





A curve of silver against the green 
And the young crescent moon in her hair. 
The fir-tree bough reluctant bends, 
Taut in the grasp of one white hand. 
Under that whiteness, strong young muscles 
Strain in the leash of her command. 
The stag in his covert quivers in dread, 
Sensing the huntress, knowing her fleet. 
Woodbine, swing in her flying hair! 
Ensnare those following silver feet! 
Fierce young Cynthia, gray-eyed Cynthia, 
Tumult sleeps in the cool.gray sea, 
Quiet the rain, but the lightning follows, 
Within the peril, oh, wild and free! 
Fly as you will in the gathering dusk, 
Endymion waits on the Latmian steep. 
Peace to the wood—this night she rests— 
The huntress, shepherdess of sheep. 














WHISPERING 


LEAVES 


PART I 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


can still see that road stretching 
through vinelike shadows into the spring 


[' was fifteen years ago to-day; yet 
I 


landscape. 

Though I was never in Virginia be- 
fore, | had been brought up on the tra- 
ditions of my mother’s old home on the 
Rappahannock; and when the invi- 
tation came to spend a week with my 
unknown cousins, the Blantons, at 
Whispering Leaves, I was filled with a 
delightful sense of expectancy and ad- 
venture. None of my family had ever 
seen the present owner of the place 
one Pelham Blanton, a man of middle 
age, who was, as far as we were aware, 
without a history. All I knew of him 
was that his first wife had died at the 
birth of a child about seven years ago, 
and that immediately afterward he had 
married one of his neighbors, a common 
person, my mother insisted, though she 
had heard nothing of the second wife 
except that her name before her mar- 
riage was Twine. Whether the child 
of the first wife had lived or not we did 
not know, for the letters from the 
family had stopped, and we had no 
further news of the place until I wrote 
from Richmond asking permission to 
visit the house in which my mother and 
so many of my grandmothers were born. 

The spring came early that year. 
When I descended from the train into 
the green and gold of the afternoon, I 
felt almost as if I were stepping back 
into some old summer. An ancient 
family carriage, drawn by two drowsy 
black horses with flowing tails, was 
waiting for me under a blossoming locust 
tree; and as soon as my foot touched 
the ground I was greeted affectionately 





by the colored driver, who still called 
my mother “Miss Effie.” He was an 
imposing, ceremonious old man, very 
nearly as black as the horses, with a 
mass of white hair, which is unusual in 
a negro, and a gay bandanna handker- 
chief crossed over his chest. After an 
unconscionable wait for the mail, he 
brought the dilapidated leather pouch 
from the office, and tossed it on the floor 
of the carriage. A minute later, as he 
mounted over the wheel to his seat, he 
glanced back at me and remarked in an 
encouraging tone, “dar ain’ nuttin’ to 
hinder us now.” 

“How far is it to Whispering Leaves, 
Uncle Moab?” 

The old negro pondered the question 
while he flicked the reins over the broad 
swaying backs of the horses. He was so 
long in replying that, thinking he had 
forgotten to answer, I repeated the 
words more distinctly. 

“Can you tell me how far it is to 
Whispering Leaves?” 

At this he turned and looked back at 
me over his shoulder. “I reckon hit’s 
sum un like ten miles, or mebbe hit’s 
gwine on twelve,” he responded. 

“When did you leave there?” 

Again there was a long silence while 
we jogged sleepily out of the deeply 
shaded streets of the little village. “I 
ain’ been dar dis mawnin’, Miss Effie,” 
he answered at last. 

“Why, I thought you lived there?” 

I was so accustomed by this time to 
the slowness of his responses that I 
waited patiently until he brought out 
with hesitation, “I use’n ter.” 

“Then you are no longer the family 
coachman?” 
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He shook his head above the ban- 
danna handkerchief, and I could see his 
deep perplexity written in the brown 
creases of his neck. “Yas’m. Ise still 
de driver.” 

“But how can you be if you don’t live 
on the place?” 

“One er dem w’ite sarvants brungs de 
car ige down ter de creek, en I tecks en 
drives hit along de road,” he replied. 
“T goes dar in de daytime,”’ he added 
impressively after a minute. “*Dar’s 
some unum ain’ never set foot dar sence 
we all moved off, but I ain’ skeered er 
nuttin,’ sweet Jesus, in de daytime.” 

“Do vou mean that all the old 
servants moved off together?” 

*Yas’m. Ev’y last one un um. 
Dey’s all wite folks dar now.” 

“When did that happen?” 

But, as I was beginning to discover, 
time and space are the flimsiest ab- 
stractions in the imagination of the 
negro. “Hit wuz a long time ago, Miss 
Effie,” replied Uncle Moab. “Pell, he 
wa'n much mo’n a baby den. He wuz 
jes’ in dresses, en he’s done been in 
breeches now fur a pa’cel er Christmas 
times.” 

“Pell? Is that the child of the first 
Mrs. Blanton?” 

*Yas’m. He’s Miss Clarissa’s chile. 
Miss Hannah Twine, she’s got a heap 
er chillun—dar’s two pa’cel er twins en 
den de baby dat wuz bo'n las’ winter. 
But Pell, he ain’t ’er chile.” 

I was beginning to see light. “* Then 
Pell must be about seven years old, and 
vou moved off the place while he was 
still in short dresses. That must have 
been just four or five years ago.’ 

“Dat’s hit, honey, dat’s hit.” 

“And all the colored servants moved 
away at the same time?” 

“De same day. Dar warn’ er one un 
um lef dar by sundown.” 

“And they’ve had to have white 
servants ever since?” 

“Dey’s all wite ones dat stays on 
atter sundown. De colored folks dey 
goes back in de daytime, but dey don’t 
stay on twell supper. Naw’m, dar ain’ 
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noner dem but de w’ite folks dat stay 
on ter git supper.” 

While I questioned him the drow. 
horses trotted slowly through the - 
and shadow on the dun-colored 
The air was fragrant with ssiedied = wi _ 
scents and honeysuckle. A sky of 
flowerlike blue shone overhead. Now 
and then a redbird, flying low, darted 
across the road, and far off in the trees 
there was the sound of a joyous chorus. 

“*T never saw so many redbirds, Uncle 
Moab.” 

“Yas’m. Dar sutney is er plenty er 
dem dis yeah. Hit’s a bird yeah, sho 
nuff. Hit pears ter me like I cyarn’ put 
my foot outside er my do’ dat I don’ 
moughty near step on er robin, en I 
ain’ never hearn tell er sech er number 
uv blue jays. De blue jay he’s de 
meanest bird dat ever wuz, but he 
sutney is got er he: ap er sense. He knows 
jes ez well on wich side his bread is 
buttered ez ef’n he wuz sho nuff folks. 
Hi! Don’ you begin ter study ‘bout 
birds twel you git to W’isperin’ Leaves. 
Hit seems dat ar place wuz jes made ter 
drive folks bird crazy. Dey’s ev’ry- 
whar, dose birds. De wrens en de 
phoebes dey’s in de po’ch, en de swal- 
lows dey’s in de chimleys, en de res’ 
un um is calling ter you en pesterin’ de 
life outer you in de trees.” 

Well, I liked birds! If there were 
nothing more dangerous than birds at 
Whispering Leaves, I could be happy 
there. 

While we jogged on there crept over 
me the feeling of restlessness, of wistful 
yet indefinable desire, which is the very 
essence of spring. It was as if my 
thoughts had been brushed for an 
instant by that magic spirit of beauty; 
and I saw the wide landscape, with its 

flushed meadows sinking into the grape- 
like bloom of the distance, as if it were a 
part, not of the actual world, but of a 
universe painted on air, as transparent 
as the faintly colored shadows across 
the road. In the thick woods on the 
left delicate green appeared to rise and 
fall like the foam of the sea. Accus- 
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tomed as I was to the late northern 
season, there was an intoxication in this 
spring which was as flowery as June. A 
bird year, the old coachman had called 
it; but a miraculous spring it seemed to 
me, with its bright soft winds, as sweet 


as honey, and its far serene sky. And 
from the fragrant woods and rosy 
meadows, there floated always the 


joyous piping of invisible birds; of 
birds hidden in low thickets; of birds 
high in the misty woods; of birds by 
the silver stream in the pasture; of 
birds flying swiftly into the impalpable 
shadows. 

“T thought birds were quiet in the 
afternoon, Uncle Moab?” For the first 
time it occurred to me that there was 
an unnatural note in the joyous piping. 

“Dey ain’ never quiet heah, honey. 
Dey chatters even in de night time. Dey 
don’ hole dere tongues fur nuttin’, not 
even w’en de snow is on de groun’.” 

Gradually, after what seemed to me 
to be hours of that monotonous pace, 
the light on the road faded slowly to a 
delicate primrose. The sun was setting 
beyond the rich woods on the horizon, 
and a thin clear veil, like silver tissue, 
was dropping over the spring landscape. 
Presently, as we came under the gloom 
of arching boughs, the old negro turned 
the heads of the horses and scrambled 
down from the coachman’s seat. 

‘I don’ go no furder den dis, Miss 
Effie,” he explained; and then, as the 
gate swung open, I saw that a young 
white man had run forward to unfasten 
it. When the old negro, with a pull at 
his front lock, had shuffled off in the 
direction of the sunset, the young man 
made a bound into the driver’s seat and 
jerked up the reins. 

“Does Uncle Moab live near here?” 
I inquired. 

*“About a mile up the road, miss. Mr. 
Blanton gave him the cabin at the fork 
when he moved away.” 

‘**T wonder why he moved?” 

The young man broke into a cheery 
laugh. ‘When a darkey once gets a 
notion in his head, the only way to get 
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it out is with an ax,” he retorted; and 
a minute later he added. “I reckon 
you don’t know much about the darkeys 
up North?” 

“Very little,’ I conceded, and we 
drove on in silence. 

The road into which we had turned 
was a narrow private way, very steep 
and rocky, which led between rotting 
“worm” fences and neglected fields to 
a dense avenue of cedars on the brow of 
the hill. As we went on I wondered why 
the fields so near the house should be 
abandoned. The remains of last year’s 
harvest still strewed the ragged furrows, 
and against the sky line on the top of the 
hill, there was a desolate row of corn 
stubble. Presently, as the carriage 
jolted over the rocky road, I heard the 
sound of barking, or, as it seemed to me 
at that somber hour, a kind of baying 
that hounds give voice to on moonlit 
nights. Then, when we reached the 
high ground at last, I found that two 
black and yellow hounds were sitting 
amid the naked cornstalks and barking 
at our approach. 

“Won't these fields be planted this 
year?” I asked in surprise. 

“We can’t get any of the darkeys to 
work here,” replied the driver. “They 
are too near the house.” 

As we came to the brow of the hill the 
dogs ran to meet us, and then, after a 
few barks of welcome, turned and 
padded on noiselessly beside the horses. 
Between us and the beginning of the 
cedar avenue there was a clear space 
of road, and when we reached this the 
veil over the sunset parted suddenly 
like a curtain, and a glow which I can 
compare to nothing except clouded 
amber, suffused the horizon and the 
abandoned cornfields. In this glow | 
discerned the gigantic shape of an old 
mulberry tree near the avenue; and the 
next instant I made out, amid the foliage 
on the high boughs, the lightly poised 
figure of a little boy in a blue cotton 
suit, with a mass of streaming ruddy 
curls. 

“Why, he might slip and fall,” I 
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thought; and the words had scarcely 
formed themselves in my mind, when 
the little figure turned sharply as if in 
terror and uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Mammy, I am falling!’ he called 
out, as his feet slipped from the bough. 

I had already made a spring from the 
carriage, with the sunset dazzling my 
eves, when an old negro woman emerged 
swiftly from the underbrush by the 
fence, and caught the child in her arms. 
In that instant of terror, while my 
eyes were still filled with the sunset, I 
observed only that the woman was tall 
and straight like an Indian, and that 
her face, framed in a white kerchief, was 
as brown and wrinkled as a November 
leaf. Then, as she placed the child on 
his feet, I saw that her features were 
irradiated by a passion of tenderness 
which gave it a strange glow like the 
burning light of the sunset. 

“You saved his life!” I started to 
ery; but before I could utter the words, 
she vanished into the shadow of the mul- 
berry tree, and left the boy standing 
alone in the road. 

“You might have been killed,” I 
said sternly as [ reached him, for I was 
still trembling from the fright he had 
given me. 

The boy looked up with a strange 
elfin glee—there is no other word for 
it—in his face. “I knew Mammy 
would catch me,” he responded de- 
fiantly. 

“Suppose she hadn’t been there?” 
As I spoke [ looked about me for the 
old negress. 

At this the child laughed shrilly, with 
a sound that was like the ironic mirth of 
an old man. “She is always where I 
am,” he replied. 

He was a queer child, I thought as I 
gazed at him, ugly and pinched, and 
yet with a charm which I felt from the 
first moment my eyes fellon him. There 
was a defiant shyness in his manner, and 
his little face under the flaming curls 
was too thin and pale for healthy child- 
hood. But, in spite of his strangeness, I 
had never in my life been so strongly 


attracted, so completely drawn 
child. 

“You must be Pell!” I exclained. 
after a pause in which I had wate \yeq 
him in silence. 

He stared at me critically. “Yes, | 
am Pell. How did you know?” 

“Oh, I've heard about you. Uncle 
Moab told me on the way over.” 

At the name of Uncle Moab his face 
grew less blank and hard. ‘Where js 
he?” he asked turning to the driver. 
“T was going down to the gate to meet 
him. I want him to mend my kite.” 

“Uncle Moab went on to his cabin,” 
answered the young man, and I noticed 
that he subdued his tone as he might 
have done to an ill person or a startled 
colt. 

“Thén Pl go after him,” replied th 
child. “Tam not afraid.” 

With a bound he started down the 
steep road, running in springing leaps, 
with his bright curls blown out like an 
aureole round his head. The two black 
and yellow hounds, jumping up from the 
stubble, followed, as noisless as shad- 


a 


ows, on his trail; and in a few minutes 
the three shapes melted into the ob- 
scurity of the fields. 

When I was in the carriage again | 
remarked inquiringly to the = driver, 
“For a delicate child he does not 
appear to be timid.” 

“Not out of doors. He is never 
afraid out of doors. In the house they 
have a good deal of trouble with him.” 

“Do the other children look so thin 
and pale?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. The other children 
are healthy enough. They don’t get on 
well with this one, and that’s why he 
stays out of the house whenever they'!! 
let him, even when it is raining. Pell 
is the child of the first Mrs. Blanton.” 

“Yes, IT know. Were you here in he: 
time?” 

“No, I came afterward. The yea 
the darkeys moved away. But an) 
body can see how different she mus! 


have been from this one, who was the 


daughter of old Mr. Twine, the miller 
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She kept house for Mr. Blanton after 
his first wife died.” 

This was news to me, for I was abso- 
lutely ignorant of the family cireum- 
stances. I was eager to learn more of 
the story; but I could not gossip about 
my relatives with a stranger, so I said 
merely: 

“Then she brought up the child— 
Pell, | mean?” 

Though the driver’s back was turned 
to me, I could see by the stubborn shake 
of his head that my question had 
aroused an unpleasant train of reflec- 
tions. “No, Pell’s mammy took care of 
him until he was five years old. She 
had nursed his mother before him. I 
reckon she belonged to the family of the 
first Mrs. Blanton and came to Whis- 
pering Leaves with the bride. I never 
saw her. She died before my time 
here; but they say that as long as the 
old woman lived Pell never knew what 
it was to miss his mother. Mammy 
Rhody—that was her name—had prom- 
ised the first Mrs. Blanton when she was 
dying that she would never let the child 
out of her sight; and they say she kept 
her promise to the dead as long as she 
lived. Whenever you saw Pell there was 
Mammy Rhody, sure enough, with her 
eyes on him. She slept in the room 
with him, and she always stood behind 
his high chair when they had him down 
to the table. Darkeys are like that, I 
reckon. A vow’s a vow. When she 
swore she’d never take her eyes off 
him, she meant just what she said.” 

“The child must miss her terribly?” 

Again I saw that stubborn shake of 
his head. “*The queer part is that the 
hoy insists: she ain’t dead. Nothing 
they can do to him—Mrs. Blanton has 
talked to him by the hour—will make 
him admit that Mammy Rhody is dead. 
He says she plays with him just as she 
used to, and that all these birds you 
hear about Whispering Leaves are the 
ones that she tamed for him. Birds! 
Well, there never was, they say, such 
a hand with birds as Mammy Rhody. 
She could tame anything going from an 
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eagle to a wren, I’ve heard, and some of 
the darkeys have got the notion that the 
woods about here are still full of the 
ghosts of Mammy Rhody’s pets. They 
say it ain’t natural for birds to call in 
and out of season as they do around 
Whispering Leaves.” 

““And does Pell believe this also?”’ 

“Nobody knows, ma’am, just how 
much Pell believes. They've tried to 
stop all that foolishness because it turns 
the heads of the darkeys. You can’t 
get one of them to stay on the place 
after sunset, not for love or money. It 
all started with the way Pell goes about 
talking to himself. Holy Moses! I 
ain’t skeery myself, ma’am, for a big 
fellow like me, but it gives me the 
creeps sometimes when I watch that 
child playing by himself in the shrub- 
bery and hear him talking to some- 
body that ain’t there. He does the 
queerest things, too, just like climbing 
out on that high limb and calling out to 
his mammy that he was going to fall.” 

“He might have been badly hurt if 
somebody hadn’t caught him,” I said. 

The driver laughed politely, as if I 
had made a poor joke which he accepted 
on faith though he missed the humor. 
‘He goes on pretending like that all the 
time,” he returned. 

“But the old colored woman—the 
one who caught him?—Who is she?” 
I asked. 

At this the man turned sharply, let- 
ting the reins fall on the backs of the 
horses. ‘The old colored woman?” he 
repeated inquiringly. 

“I mean the tall one in the black 
dress, with the white apron and the red 
turban on her head.” There was a slight 
asperity in my tone, for it seemed to me 
the man was incredibly stupid. 

The blankness—or was it suspicion?— 
in his face deepened. “I don’t know. 
I didn’t see anybody,” he answered 
presently. 

Turning his head away from me again, 
he gathered up the reins and urged the 
horses with a clucking noise into the 
long avenue of cedars. 
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Dusk, dusk, dusk. As we drove 
on rapidly beneath the high, closely 
woven arch of the cedars, I was con- 
scious again of a deep intuitive feeling 
that the world in which I moved was as 
unreal as the surroundings in a dream. 
Dreamlike, too, were my own sensations 
as I passed into that greenish twilight 
which shut out the light of the afterglow. 
Feathery branches edged with brighter 
green brushed my cheeks like the wings 
of a bird; and though I knew it must be 
only my fancy, I seemed to hear a 
hundred jubilant notes in the enchanted 
gloom of the trees. 

Presently, as if the thought were sug- 
gested by that imaginary music, I found 
myself returning to the old negress. 
Surely, if she had merely hastened on 
in front of us, we must overtake her 
before we reached the end of the avenue. 
Wherever the shadows crowded more 
thickly, wherever there was a sudden 
stir in the underbrush, I peered eagerly 
into the obscurity, hoping that we had 
at last come up with the old woman, 
and that I might offer her a place in the 
carriage. Though I had had only the 
briefest glimpse of her, I had found her 
serene leaf-brown face strangely attrac- 
tive, almost, I thought oddly enough, 
as if her mysterious black eyes, under the 
heavy brows, had penetrated to some 
secret chamber of my memory. I had 
never seen her before, and yet I felt as 
if I had known her all my life, particu- 
larly in some half-forgotten childhood 
which haunted me like a dream. Could 
it be that she had nursed my mother 

and my grandmother, and that she saw 
a resemblance to the children she had 
trained in her youth? Stranger still, I 
felt not only that she recognized me, 
but that she possessed some secret which 
she wished to confide to me, that she 
was charged with a profoundly signifi- 
cant message which, sooner or later, she 
would find an opportunity to deliver. 

As we went on, the hope that we should 
overtake her increased with every foot of 
the road. I stared into the mass of 
shadows. I started at every rustle on the 





scented ground. But still I caught , 
further glimpse of her; and at last. 
while I was gazing breathlessly bene), 
the cedars, we came out of the avenye 
to the edge of an open lawn, which wax 
sown with small star-shaped flowers of 
palest blue. In front of me there were 
other ancient cedars, seven in number: 
and farther off, beyond the row of cedars. 
there was a long white house standin, 
against the pomegranate-colored after- 
glow, where a little horned moon was 
sailing. 

I can shut my eyes now, after all 
these years, and summon back the 
scene as vividly as I saw it when we 
emerged from the long stretch of twi- 
light. I can still see the blue glimmer 
of the flowers in the grass; the low 
house, with deep wings, where the stucco 
was peeling from the red brick beneath 
a delicate tracery of, Virginia creeper; 
the seven pyramidal cedars guarding 
the hooded roof of gray shingles; and 
the clear afterglow in which the little 
moon sailed like a ship. Fifteen years 
ago! And I have not forgotten so much 
as the spiral pattern the Virginia creeper 
made on the pinkish white of the wall. 

‘Are there no trees,” I asked, “excep! 
cedars?” 

The driver lifted his whip and pointed 
over the roof. “You never saw such 
elms. I reckon there ain’t any finer 
trees in the country, but they’re all at 
the back, every last one of ’em. Mr. 
Blanton’s grandfather had a notion that 
cedars didn’t mix, and he wouldn’t have 
any other trees planted in front.” 

I thought I understood as I looked, in 
the flushed evening air, at the dark trees 
presiding over the approach tothe house, 
with its Ionic columns and its quaint 
wings, added, one could see, long after 
the original walls were built. I knew 
that the drooping eaves sheltered a 
multitude of wrens and pheebes, and 
that the whole place was alive with 
swallows, which dipped and wheeled 
under the glowing sky. 

We turned briskly into the circular 
drive, and a few minutes later, when we 
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stopped before the walk of sunken flag- 
stones, the driver jumped down and 
assisted me to descend. As I reached 
the porch, the door opened in a leisurely 
manner, and my cousin Pelham, a tall, 
relaxed, indolent-looking man of middle 
age, with gray hair, brilliant dark eyes 
and an air of pensive resignation, came 
out to receive me. I had heard, or had 
formed some vague idea, that the family 
had “run to seed,” as they say in the 
South, and my first view of Cousin 
Pelham helped to fix this impression 
more firmly in my mind. He looked, I 
thought, a man who had ceased to 
desire anything intensely except physical 
comfort. 

“So this is Cousin Effie’s daughter,” 
he remarked by way of greeting, as he 
stooped and placed a perfunctory kiss 
on my cheek. 

Beyond him I saw a large angular 
woman, with massive features and hair 
of ambiguous brown, and I inferred, 
from the baby in her arms and four 
sturdy children at her skirts, that she 
was the “Miss Hannah,” for whom 
Uncle Moab had prepared me. She 
appeared to me then and afterward to 
be a woman who was proficient in the 
art of making a man comfortable, and 
who hadn’t, as the phrase goes, “a 
nerve in her body.” 

After greeting me cordially enough in 
her dry fashion, she directed the driver 
to take my bag up to “the red room.” 

“T hope you can do without your 
trunk until to-morrow,” she added. ‘All 
the teams have been plowing to- 
day, and we couldn’t send over to the 
station.” 

I replied that I could do very well 
without it since I had brought my 
traveling bag. Then, after a few ques- 
tions from Cousin Pelham about my 
mother, whom he had not seen since 
they both were children at Whispering 
Leaves, Mrs. Blanton led me into the 
wide hall, where I saw a picture, framed 
in the open back door, of clustering elms 
and a flagged walk leading down into 
what appeared to be a sunken garden. 
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A minute later, while we ascended the 
circular staircase, with its beautifully 


carved balustrade, I found my eves 


turning toward that vision of spring 
which I had seen through the open door. 

‘““How white it looks out there in the 
“It seems carpeted 


garden,” I said. 
with moonlight.” 

She bent her head indifferently to 
glance over the balustrade. ‘*That’s 
narcissus. It’s in full bloom now,” she 
answered. ‘The first Mrs. Blanton” 
(she might have been speaking of some 
one she had just left on the porch) 
“planted the whole garden in those 
flowers, and we have never got rid of 
them. The poet’s narcissus, Mr. Blanton 
calls it.” 

“There are lilacs, too,” I responded, 
for the cool dim hall was filled with the 
fragrance which seemed to me to be the 
secret of spring. 

“Oh, yes, there are a great many 
lilacs about the wings, but they are 
thickest out by the kitchen.” 

The upstairs hall, like the one below, 
was large and dim, and while we crossed 
it, my companion called my attention 
to a loosened board or two in the floor. 
“The rats are bad,” she observed. “I 
hope they won’t bother you. They 
make a good deal of noise at night.” 
And then almost immediately, “I don’t 
know how you'll manage without a 
bathroom, but Mr. Blanton would never 
have water put in the house.” 

As she spoke she opened a door at 
the front and ushered me into an im- 
mense bedroom, which was hung in a 
last-century fashion with faded calico. 
So far as I could distinguish in the dim 
light, there was not so much as a touch 
of red in the room. The furniture was all 
of rich old mahogany, made in too heavy 
a style for the taste that has been formed 
on Chippendale or Sheraton, and much 
of it looked as if it were dropping to 
pieces for lack of proper care. There was 
a high tester bed, hung with the dingy 
calico; there was an elaborately carved 
bureau, with a greenish mirror which 
reflected my features in a fog; and there 
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was a huge screen, papered in a design 
of castles and peacocks, which concealed 
an old-fashioned washstand. Yes, it was 
primitive. The touch about the water 
belonged to the dark ages; and yet the 
place possessed, for me at least, an in- 
expressible charm. 

When Mrs. Blanton had left me alone, 
after telling me that supper would be 
served in half an hour, I made a few 
hurried preparations, while I tried in 
vain to get a glimpse of myself in the 
mirror where my reflection floated like a 
leaf in a lily pond. Then, stealing cau- 
tiously from the room and across the 
deserted hall, with its musty smell of old 
spices, I crept down the staircase and 
out of the open back door. Here that 
provocative fragrance, the aroma of 
vanished springs, seized me again; and 
running down the worn steps of the 
porch, I passed the bower of lilacs beside 
the whitewashed kitchen wall, and fol- 
lowed the flagged walk to the sunken 
garden. 

At the end of the walk a primitive 
wooden stile, like an illustration in 
Mother Goose, led into the garden; and 
when I passed it, I found myself in a 
flowery space, which was surrounded by 
banks of honeysuckle instead of a wall. 
A few old fruit trees, now well past 
blooming, stood in the center; and 
edging the grassy paths, there were all 
the shrubs with quaint-sounding names 
of which I had dreamed in my childhood 
—guelder rose, bridal wreath, mock 
orange, flowering quince, and calycan- 
thus. Over all there hung a mist which 
had floated up from the low ground by 
the river; and it seemed to me that this 
moisture released the scents of a hun- 
dred springs. Never until that moment 
had I known what the rapture of smell 
could be. And the starry profusion of 
the narcissi! From bank to bank of 
honeysuckle the garden looked as if the 
milky way had fallen over it and been 
caught in the high grass. 

Suddenly, in that enchanted silence, 
I heard the sound of a bell. In a house 
where there were no bathrooms, I sur- 
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mised that bells were probably stijj 
rung for meals; and turning reluctantly, 
I started back to the stile. I had gone 
but a step or two when a light flashing 
through the windows of the house ar. 
rested my gaze; and the next instant. 
when I glanced round again, I saw the 
figure of the old negress, in her white 
apron and red turban, standing motion- 
less under the boughs of a pear tree. In 
the twilight I saw her eves fixed upon 
me, as I had seen them at sunset, with a 
look of entreaty like the inarticulate 
appeal in the eyes of the dumb. While 
I returned her gaze I felt, as I had felt 
at our first meeting, that she was speak- 
ing to me in some inaudible language 
which I did not yet understand, that she 
bore a message to me which, sooner or 
later, she would find a way to deliver 
What could she mean? Why had she 
sought out me, a stranger, when she 
appeared to avoid the family and even 
the servants? Quickening my steps, | 
hastened toward her with a question on 
my lips; but before I reached her the 
bell rang again with a chiming sound, 
and when I withdrew my eyes from the 
old woman’s face, I noticed that the 
little boy was running down the flagged 
walk to the stile. Bitterly I regretted 
the moment’s inadvertence, for when | 
looked back, the negress had slipped 
beyond some of the flowering shrubs, 
and the garden appeared to be deserted. 
Well, next time I would be more carefu!, 
I resolved. And with this resolution in 
my mind, I hurried to meet Pell at the 
stile. 

“She savs you must come to supper,” 
began the boy as soon as I came within 
reach of his voice. It was the first time 
I had heard him allude to his step- 
mother, and never, during the week | 
spent at Whispering Leaves, did he 
speak of her, in my presence, by any 
more intimate name. 

I held out my arms, and he came to 
me shyly but trustingly. Though I 
could see that he was a nervous and 
sensitive child, the victim, I fancied, of 
an excitable imagination, I felt that it 
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would not be difficult to win his con- 
fidence if only one started about it in 
the right way. For the first time in my 
life | was drawn to a child, and I knew 
that the boy returned my liking in spite 
of his reserved manner. 

“It is so beautiful I hate to go in,” I 
said, with my arm about him. 

“I wish I could never go in,” he 
answered, turning back to the garden. 
“It is so lonely inside the house.” 

“Lonely?” I repeated, for the word 
struck me as a queer one for a child to 
‘“Aren’t your little brothers and 
sisters there to play with you?” 

He shook his head impatiently. “But 
they don’t like Mammy to come in.” 

As I glanced down at his grave little 
face | wondered if he could be not quite 
right in his mind? Beneath his vivid 
hair, his wide-set greenish-blue eyes held 
a burning ardor that was unusual in so 
young a child. I could see that he was 
delicate in frame, and I inferred that his 
intelligence was dangerously advanced 
for his vears. 


use. 


“Do you come to the table?” I asked. 
He nodded with uncanny glee. “‘ Ever 


since I was four years old. [I had a high 
chair then. Bobbie uses it now.” 

“Is Bobby one of the twins?” 

“One of the littlest twins. Janie is 
the other. Jack and Gerty, they are ithe 
big ones.” Then he laughed slyly. 
“T’m glad I’m not a twin! I'd hate to 
have a girl tagging round after me.” 
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We had reached the back steps, and 
I turned, before going in, to have a last 
look at the garden. 

The twilight was the color of white 
grapes, and the wisp of moon was 
scarcely more than a thread in the 
paling sky. Above the kitchen roof 
there was a flight of bats. An instant 
later I asked myself if I were dreaming, 
or if I actually saw the glimmer of the 
old negress’s apron by the stile. Then 
the boy waved his arm in an affectionate 
good night, and I knew that my im- 
agination had not played a trick on me. 

“Who is it, Pell?” I asked. 

He glanced at me with his unchildish 
mirth. “Don’t you see her at the stile 
over yonder?” 

“The old colored woman? Yes. I’ve 
seen her twice before. Who is she?” 

Again he laughed. For some inde- 
finable reason the laugh grated on my 
nerves. “If I tell you, will you promise 
not to let them know?” 

I pressed his thin little body to my 
heart. “I'll never repeat anything you 
ask me not to, Pell.” 

His hand, so like a bird’s claw, went 
up to my cheek with a caress; and he 
was on the point of replying when a 
step sounded.in the hall, and one of the 
white servants came out on the porch 
to remind us that Mr. Blanton was 
waiting. ‘To keep Cousin Pelham wait- 
ing for his meals was, I soon discovered, 
an unforgivable offense. 


(To be concluded) 








THE IMMIGRANT’S GOLDEN FLEECE 


BY VIOLA I. PARADISE 


EARLY, hundreds of thousands of 
people from foreign lands have 
come to our shores. Yearly, thousands 
return to their native countries after a 
short or a long residence with us, some- 
times for a visit, sometimes for the rest 
of their lives. In this ebb and flow from 
land to land what passes besides men? 
Of the immigrant’s part in our life much 
has been written; but the other side of 
the coin, America’s part in the life of the 
immigrant, is unfamiliar. When they 
return to their original countries what 
do they take? What dreams and am- 
bitions? What attitude toward the 
United States? What knowledge of it? 
Seeking a partial answer at least to 
these questions, we talked with hundreds 
of returned immigrants, with officials, 
with economists, with teachers, trying 
to find what mark the United States 
had left on the people who had lived 
and worked in it, and what contribution 
America had made, through them, to 
foreign lands. 

The returned immigrant is woven into 
the whole fabric of life in Europe. 
Quite aside from our pilgrimages to his 
native heath, we met him everywhere: 
in the hotel world on the beaten track, 
which abounds with him; on trains re- 
turning from America; going with us 
through the customs or over passport- 
bound borders; bewildered, for his trip 
westward as an immigrant had not 
required so much individual responsi- 
bility; on the Adriatic, from the captain 
of the ship, to the third-class deck, ex- 
immigrants from both shores of that 
sea—even one we had ourselves known 
in Chicago! We met them as con- 
ductors on trains and trolleys, editors 
of papers, mine laborers, eight hundred 
feet underground; patients, unhappily, 
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in the “House of the Mads,” as one 
host in his unpracticed English called 
the Hospital for the Insane; a returned 
priest, directing a procession at a re- 
ligious festival with a small silk Ameri- 
can flag as his baton; a deported ex- 
anarchist, now a meek typist in a law- 
yer’s office; a rural postman; the 
mayor of a town; a social-democratic 
senator, a minister in the cabinet of a 
new nation. 

“Has emigration been good or bad 
for your country?” we asked every- 
where. “Bad,” said the proprietor of 
large estates in Southern Italy. ‘“Im- 
migrants come back spoiled. They 
want to ‘make the signore.’ They want 
to buy land for themselves! They put 
on airs. They wear hats!” To the 
same tune the Magyar landlord. Not 
so his Slovak peasant, nor yet the 
economists and land-reformers of vari- 
ous countries. 

But of the opinions of economists and 
of government officials, as well as govern- 
ment measures for regulating emi- 
gration, a later article will speak. The 
present study presents what the peasants 
themselves had to say, and our own 
observations of the effects of emi- 
gration to the United States on the lives 
of people in emigration areas. 

“Ts emigration good for Italy?” we 
asked an old peasant in a Calabrian 
village. “If you only knew!” he ex- 
claimed, “‘the hunger that was here 
before men began going to America! 
This house is nice, isn’t it? Two rooms! 
My sons sent the money for it. Before, 
we all lived in one room, and the donkey 
with us; and many a month went by 
that we ate no meat—only bread and 
onions and maybe pasta on festas. . . 
My granddaughter here is blushing, 
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but it’s true, and you'll find many as 
poor now as we were then. Emi- 
gration has meant everything to this 
village.” 

“Yes, but there are hard things,” 
said his wife. ‘‘ Men leave their families 
for years. I haven’t seen one of my 
boys since he was seventeen. The other 
came back to visit, once. He couldn’t 
stay, he said it was too quiet. They’re 
good to us, but it’s hard on old people 
not to have their children. 

‘And then,” she continued, “there are 
women whose husbands are gone. See 
that house?” pointing out the window. 
“Her husband’s been gone four years. 
He had an accident in the mine, and 
when he got well he couldn’t find work. 
It’s not much money she sees from 
America. Then, three houses down, 
her husband’s been gone eight months; 
he went two weeks after they were 
married. He sends back money, and 
he says he’ll send a ship ticket as soon as 
they let people into America again.” 

‘Maybe he will and maybe he won’t,” 
put in a neighbor who was visiting. “I 
wouldn’t let my girl marry an Ameri- 
cano.”” 

“Bad things can happen,” said an- 
other. ‘In the next town a girl married, 
and the husband went away for six years, 
and there was another man, and then 
her husband came back and killed her 
and the other man and himself.” 

Such incidents as this last we heard 
rarely, but the problem of the woman 
left at home alone we met in all coun- 
tries. Of the men who emigrated from 
1912 to the end of 1918, 33.7 per cent of 
the Slovenes, 59.3 per cent of the 
Croatians, 64.5 per cent of the Serbs 
left their wives behind them.' Your 
first impression is that no women emi- 
grate—erroneous, of course. What is 
true is that few of those who do go 
return. When a man sends for his wife 
and family he has decided upon a long, 
if not a permanent, residence in the 


’ 


\Statislics given by the Emigration office of the 
Department of Social Politics, Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
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United States. The many women we 
met waiting in Slovakia, in Ruthenia, 
in Serbia, in Italy, were expecting either 
the return of their men, to buy land or 
improve the property they had, or else 
to send a steamship passage. In a typ- 
ical village we looked down a street from 
the balcony of a house. Nearly every 
woman to be seen in the doorways had 
some man in America. “They’re the 
remnants,” said one returned immi- 
grant. 
them.” 

In every country we visited the 
changes in housing were the most obvious 
expressions of changed standards of 
returned immigrants. In Slovakia, next 
to the ex-immigrant’s old tiny dwelling, 
stands a new one, built with money he 
earned in America. Looking down on 
an Italian village, one can pick out from 
the roofs the houses of Americant. In 
parts of southern Italy, one now sees 
hillsides dotted with small detached 
dwellings, telling the tale of savings 
as well as the liberation from the old 
custom of huddling together in towns, 
a remnant in Italy, as in other countries, 
from the days of brigandage. Un- 
fortunately, the new “ American” houses 
are often unattractive—too like the 
models they copy. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the reverse is true. One cement 
house, for instance, had proportions 
much like an old New England colonial 
farmhouse. And sure enough, the owner 
had patterned it after the dwelling on 
his employer’s farm in Massachusetts. In 
Albania, the city of Korcha—almost the 
whole adult male population of which 
has been in the United States—presented 
interesting adaptations of American ar- 
chitecture: now an iron paling instead 
of the old walls, now a garden fronting 
on the street, expressed the feeling of 
ex-immigrants that “houses look friend- 
lier without walls. And now that we're 
an independent nation, and the Turks 
and Greeks aren’t pouncing in on us, 
we don’t need walls.” 

In less tangible matters than housing, 
too, the new standards express them- 


“The street is peppered with 
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selyes—in attitudes toward child labor, 
toward the position of women, toward 
education. A returned immigrant, who 
saw us watching small boys doing heavy 
work on the surface of a sulphur mine 
in Sicily, said, “That ain’t nothing. 
You'll see them as small as that working 
way down. And they work on the night 
shift, too. They don’t let kids do that 
in America any more.” Two young 
tailors who had returned to their tiny 
village and had opened a tailor shop 
showed it to us with pride, wholly de- 
served. They had cut two big win- 
dows in one wall, which made the room 
the lightest in that countryside, a great 
contrast to the older workshops in the 
village, where cabinet making and ma- 
chine repairing were done in rooms dark 
except for such light as came in at the 
doors. The young men apologized for 
the size of their apprentices. ‘‘They’re 
older than they look, and besides, they 
are only learning how to hold a needle. 
At that age I was doing a full day’s 
work. These kids are here only part 
of the time.” All this sounded very 
familiar. 

What an immigrant can get from the 
United States depends in large measure 
on his opportunity to learn English and 
his language ability. These vary from 
community to community and from 
man to man. The Albanian, for example, 
has an unusual language knack, getting 
quickly not only vocabulary, but pro- 
nunciation and idiom. It is often easy 
to guess from his speech where he has 
lived in the United States. An AI- 
banian who has lived in New England, 
develops an unmistakable New England 
accent. Several Albanians who had 
worked with Swedes in Minnesota spoke 
English with a marked Swedish accent. 
On the other hand, many recognized 
accurately the way other foreigners 
spoke English, and with the dramatic 
sense they combine with their language 
ability, they could give excellent imita- 
tions of Swedish English, or Italian 
English. Unlike most other “returnees,” 
they habitually speak to one another 


in English. At the rehearsals of their 
national band the discussion is car. 
ried on in English. The band, by 
the way, is a piece lifted whole out of 
American life; it was organized by the 
Albanians in Worcester, and has for 
its leader an Albanian who was flutist 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

It is the returned immigrants with 
exceptional language ability, not only 
in Albania, but in many other coun- 
tries, who make us realize by contrast, 
and the returned children who have 
learned a fluent but incorrect English, 
who make us realize more directly the 
slightness of the immigrant’s contact 
with American life. Many persons who 
might easily have learned good English 
have picked up a very poor sort. We 
met children who had finished gram- 
mar school, who spoke, not with their 
parents’ accent, but with a special set 
of limitations caught from their school- 
mates, and not eradicated by their 
schooling. 

Yet these were minor faults compared 
with others. A Greek born in the 
United States had gone to a Greek 
parochial school till he was thirteen, 
when his family returned to Greece. 
He cannot speak a word of English. A 
Polish family had children, seven, ten, 
and twelve, who could speak only a few 
words of English. An unusually intelli- 
gent man, who had worked in an 
Illinois coal mine, explained in Italian 
his inability to speak English. “I was 
in America, and still I was not in 
America. I worked two years in a 
mine. I worked and ate and slept with 
Italians, the boss of my gang was 
Italian, the company store was Italian, 
there was no night school. I learned a 
few words—‘Yes’ and ‘hurryup’ and 
‘go thell,’ and ‘check number tirty- 
seven,’ but that’s not speaking Eng- 
lish. Only my hands and feet were in 
America.” 

In all countries we met ex-immigrants 
who could make themselves understood 
in English, but who could not under- 
stand our English till we “broke” it. 
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ONE OF MANY EX-IMMIGRANTS’ 


rhe porch is the most striking feature. The ¢ 


And of kind of broken 
English with words 
often pronounced unrecognizably. A 
Sicilian woman, expressing her prefer- 


course every 


was encountered, 


ence for New York, said “*Too much 
peach!” We could gather that “too 
much” implied no surplus, but the 


Seeing our per- 
oeryy 

she amended, “Too much moo 

whereupon all was clear, and 

added ‘Charlie 


“peach” puzzled 
plexity, 
peach,” 
we did not 
Chap’! 
The immigrant’s slightness of con- 
tact with American life, so strikingly 
revealed in his English, shows itself in 
other We are to him indeed 
nation composed of other immigrants, 
his life barely grazes the life of what he 
calls “born Americans.” Sometimes a 
thin veneer of * Americanization” 
a retention of old-world customs. An 
attractive Sicilian family was typical 
in many ways. The father, who had 
heen a peasant with a tiny holding, had 
worked in the States with a pick and 
soon saved enough to send for his wife 
and two small children. His wife went 
to work in a tailor shop, and her wages 
combined with his made it possible in 
Vout. CXLVI.—No. 872.—21 


need her 


ways. 


covers 


HOUSES WHICH 
AMERICAN 


irms of the baby were unbound for this American phe 


HAVE BEEN IMPROVED ON TIE 
PLAN 


tograph 


time to buy a small grocery store. This 
in turn succeeded. When the son was 
eleven he was sent home to Italy “to be 


educated for an engineer.” The daugh- 
ter finished grammar school, and went 
to work in a suit factory. During the 
war especially, the women earned com- 
paratively high and in 1921, 
after fourteen years in New York, the 
family pulled up stakes and returned 
home. There the father bought ad- 
ditional land. It is a situation to his 
liking and he has expanded under it. 
‘**Life is better in Italy. Here IT own 
land!” and he tried to keep out of his 
voice the pride in his proprietorship, 
in the fact that he had peasants 
working for him. The daughter, now 
nineteen, a girl poise and grace, in 
stylish and tasteful New York clothes, 
startled one with the contrast between 
her appearance and her willingness to 
fit into her narrow Sicilian niche; for 
she had accepted without resentment 
all the lack of freedom, all the social 
restrictions, and was waiting for the 
husband her parents would choose for 
her. ‘But, of course, things aren’t so 
different for me here from New York, 


wages; 


and 
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my parents were ‘Italian’ there, too, 
and aside from work, I couldn’t go round 
at all, or know any boys, or go to the 
movies without my mother.” The 
mother spoke glowingly of subways, 
amusement parks, wages one could earn 
in a shop, of the movies; but she fitted 
into the village as if she had never been 
away. The girl had brought back her 
schoolbooks and a moving-picture maga- 
zine. This pathetic library impressed 
an Italian engi- 
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One of these, an engaging boy }) rp 
in the United States, was sadly strane 
His father, in the United States twe 
two years, had been janitor of a sc! 
building in Ohio for fifteen. When | 
boy finished grammar school he was 
sent to Italy, to Rome. “I wanted to 
be a civil engineer,” he said, *}yt 
when I got to Rome, I didn’t know 
Eyetalian, and they wouldn’t take me 
Of course, I can talk our dialect and 

American, but 





neer and school- 
teacher who were 
with us. “You 
see the results of 
America! They 
bring back books, 
which few of our 
peasants have,” 
was their com- 
ment. 

How did it hap- 
pen,” we asked 
the father,” that 
you sent the boy 
back to Italy to 
be educated?” 

“Why, I wanted 
him to learn a 
profession. He 
couldn’t learn to 
be an engineer in 
America.” 

Not an isolated 
opinion. We 
found a number of 





the other boys had 
all studied Eyetal- 
ian.” He Was Il- 
credulous when we 
asked him why he 
had not planned 
to study civil en- 
gineering in the 
United States. 
And he had been 
born and_ had 
lived his fifteen 
years in a state 
bristling with col- 
leges! 

Then there was 
Charlie. Charlie 
was sixteen, had 
been eleven years 
in New York. His 
graduation from 
grammar — school 
was the signal for 
the family’s re- 
turn to Italy, so 








families under the 
impression that 
all the United 
States had to offer 
in education was 


AN EX-IMMIGRANT, 


grammar school. 
When we spoke of high schools we 
were once answered, “You learn only 


Latin and things like that.” Another 
time, “High School is only for born 
Americans and Jews.’ Of course thou- 
sands of immigrants—Italians as well as 
others—are studying engineering in the 
United States. But the fact remains 
that again and again we met boys who 
had come back with a like purpose. 


CALABRIAN VILLAGE 


that he could get a 
mechanic’s train- 
ing. “It would 
cost too much to 
learn that trade in New York, except 
if you learn only one thing, not the 
whole trade.” 

Charlie’s Americanization was cur'i- 
ously out of focus. He was analytical, 
and without shyness. Question followed 
question. Why did we speak Eyetalian 
with such a foreign accent? How far 
had we been in school? The university 
was instead of high school in the 
United States, wasn’t it? No? And 


NOW MAYOR OF A 





THE 
women could go to it? (Incredulity 
revistered.) Did we have families in 
the United States? Wasn’t it queer for 
us to leave them, to travel? Wasn't it 
unnatural for them to let us go? Italy, 
Sia sixteen-year-old Charlie, had a 
better way with girls, it wasn’t good 
for them to much freedom. 
“Parents decide everything for children 
here until they’re married, and that’s 
better, because if anything goes wrong, 
blame 


have so 


they can 


IMMIGRANT’S GOLDEN 
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America seemed 
touched them. 
On the hand, we found 
casional men in remote villages, who, 
though they had been long away from 
the United States, still felt themselves 
a part of it. In a 
mountain 


scarcely to have 


other oc- 


high Calabrian 
the side of an 
extinct volcano, the shoemaker-mayor, 
a socialist, showing us about, spoke in 
excellent’ English now of his village, 

now of the United 


town, on 





their parents.” 
Charlie was plan- 
ning to go back to 
New York as soon 
as he had learned 
his trade. All the 
United States and 
eight vears of school 
had Charlie 
was a fluent but 
ungrammatical 
English, and a 
vgamin boldness, 
enough to make 
him stand out from 
the other children 
in his village, a 
misfit both for his 
native country and 
for the United 


States. 


given 


The returned im- 
migrant often feels 
that he has two 





States, and his ex- 
periences there. 
The town, he said, 
had once 
colony of ancient 
Greece; did we not 
note traces of Greek 
lineaments in some 
of his fellow towns- 
men? “This is very 
different from our 
country,” he said, 
referring to the 
United States. He 
had been back nine 
years, and had for- 
feited his American 
citizenship. But he 
hoped some day to 
return and renew it. 
This man 
of the few. skilled 
workers we met 
who had worked at 


been a 


Was one 








countries, the 
United States and 
his native land. 
Many consider citizenship 
ralization not 
allegiance, but 
club 


A GROUP OF FIL 


by natu- 
a complete change of 
as a membership in a 
an important club, with several 
club. 
We met many returned immigrants 
who had fought in the American army, 
and thus acquired citizenship, of which 
they spoke with pride. A number of 
these, however, could speak no Eng- 
lish. Even though they had fought in 
our trenches, had been wounded and 
had recuperated in American hospitals, 


valuable privileges, but still a 


JTURE 


their own trades in 
the United States. 
He had been a 
shoemaker before he left Italy, and 
had worked in shoe factories in 
Massachusetts. 

It is extremely rare for an immigrant 
to find in America the work he knows, 
as this shoemaker did. The exceptions 
stand out boldly. A skilled stone cutter 
told us of a lucky accident by which, 
after two years on track work, he had 
found work at his trade. In Venice a 
gruff, bent old man surprised us by 
saying that he had once been a gondolier 
in the United States. The sequence of 


EMIGRANTS 
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cities where he had plied his trade gave 
us the solution: Chicago, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, St. Louis. But there were 
plenty of stretches in between engage- 
ments at fairs and summer resorts when 
the slim black boat was hauled up and 
the oarsman used his skill and muscle 
maintaining railway tracks. But most 
of the work histories were like that of 
an Italian girl, who at home had em- 
broidered exquisite linens which she 
knew were exported to the United 
States to be sold for high prices, but 
who in America had three years of 
factory work, dipping chocolates, “ wrap- 
ping” 
power machine. 

More often this change in occupation 
has happened to a homogeneous group. 
In the Tuscan mountains are the Luc- 
chese, great migrators. It is one of their 
sayings that when Columbus reached 
America he found Lucchese there. Al- 
though at home they are agriculturalists 
who can make any soil yield fruit, who 
can terrace steep mountains to their 
crowns, when they leave Lucea they go 
into terra-cotta work, making the art 
plaster which is familiar the world over. 

In a fishing village, now part of 
Jugoslavia, where the entire male popu- 
lation is occupied in bringing fish from 
the mountain-rimmed lake, practicaily 
all of the emigrants to whom we talked 
had worked in the steel mills of the 
Chicago district. When they served us 
delicious fish they remarked regretfully 
what a pity it was that no fish could be 
caught near Chicago. We found that 
although they inquired about work as 
fishermen on Lake Michigan, they had 
discovered no illuminating source of 
information. One man “When 
my wife asked at the fish market where 
the fish came from, they told her it was 
brought by the railroads to Chicago 
on ice.” 

In contrast to this lack of knowledge 
about things outside his limited in- 
dustrial environment in America, is the 
keenness of the returned emigrant’s con- 
tinued interest in the things which did 


cigars, and sewing seams on a 


said, 
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Sometimes 
a whole delegation would come to |a)k 
over with us, as Americans, the possi. 


come into his experience. 


bility of getting back to the Unite 
States, so far as our law was concerned 
Usually there was nothing to tell them, 
they were already familiar with the 
operation of the law and the exact quota 
from their country. They showed 
knowledge of unemployment in the 
United States—many were postponing 
their return until “conditions should 
improve.” “America is a bad place to 
be out of work in, everything costs so 
much.” 

Letters are a visible expression of this 
contact. Going up a mountain by foot 
with the rural postman in a district far 
from a railroad, we had a chance to see 
that almost every household in the 
several villages waited for a letter from 
America. Often these letters 
shown to us, to give us the latest news 
from the States, or when they were in 
English, to show us how completely a 
part of the new country the recipient 
was. One, a semi-business letter, type- 
written, from a Scandinavian banker 
in a northwestern town to his client and 
friend, an Italian metalworker who had 
come to Italy to marry, told of the 
rising curve of unemployment, the news 
of the town, and had a paragraph of 
advice beginning, “When are you com- 
ing back with your little wop girl? 
Watch your step and don’t take any 
wooden nickles!”” Another letter was 
written in English to an eager youth 
in a mountain town in Serbia. We 
asked him if it was from a Serbian 
friend. “Oh, no, an American, that is, 
an Irishman.” This letter advised him 
to “stay put till work picks up. You 
might as well be in a dead town there 
as to hang out in a bread line here. 
I guess where you are ham and eggs 
just grows around loose, don’t they?” 

Even among the immigrants who have 
come back to their homes to settle, we 
found a lively interest in what was hap- 
pening in the United States. A young 
boy who had gone through the eighth 
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THE IMMIGRANT’S 


rrade asked, “‘ Were you there when they 
took the Census? What were the re- 
sults? How big is New York?” ‘Have 
there been any big fires in New York 
lately?” asked a younger boy. The 
adults are more serious. We were told 
by an Italian official that American pres- 
idential elections always arouse a great 
interest in Italy. In fact, a Govern- 
ment Report on an Investigation made 
into the Condition of the Peasants, in 
1910, states that Taft was very popular 
among the Italians of the emigration 
provinces, and that when he was elected 
there were festas in many tiny Calabrian 
and Basilicatan towns. The report 
states that these same peasants do not 
show so great an interest in an Italian 
election, and so much more closely were 
they in touch with America than other 
parts of Italy, that it seemed easier and 
more natural for them to go to the 
United States than it would to go to 
Milan or Bologna. 

Among the Albanians we found a 
number who subscribed to American 
newspapers, most frequently the Boston 
Transcript, the Christian Science Mon- 
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itor, the Boston Globe; others who had 
newspapers sent to them at intervals 
by friends; and others who do not read 
English so readily who subscribe to the 
Albanian periodicals published in the 
United States. 

The return to the former home to 
settle often brings about as great diffi- 
culties of adjustment as did the original 
emigration. Sometimes the individual 
realizes the possibility of this in leaving 
America but takes the going home in 
the same spirit of risk as the original 
adventure. Often the impossibility of 
adjustment comes as a disillusionment. 
A Slovak girl who had had one position 
as cook for the ten years she had been 
in the United States, we met on her way 
back to the village of her birth. She 
was dreading the return because she 
had become so used to the comforts of 
an excellently equipped home in New 
York, but she thought her parents 
needed her. There had been a draw- 
back in her experience, too, as she had 
failed to find a husband in America. 
She realized that the compensation for 
the loss of comforts was a_ greater 

















THE MEN-FOLKS OF NEARLY ALL THESE FAMILIES ARE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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chance for “ business”’ independence and 
matrimony in Slovakia where, with the 
money she had saved, she and the hus- 
band she hoped to find could open a 
restaurant and be looked up to. 

A Croatian girl who went to the 
United States with her parents when 
she was a child, grew up in Boston, 
married a Croatian who was in business 
there, we met in a tiny mountain village 
where her husband had returned to take 
up land. The young woman was in the 
bewildered state of unadjustment typi- 
cal of many returned women. She 
showed us her primitive kitchen. “I 
took a course in domestic science at 
high school, but it’s not much use here. 
But worse than this—when the baby 
was sick there was no way for a doctor 
to get here except by foot up those steep 
six kilometers. He wouldn't operate here, 
so the baby had to be carried down 
over the rocks and then on a train to 
the hospital. 
modern farm implements as I miss my 
Boston kitchen, because the only time 
he worked on a farm was when he was 
a youngster before he went to America.” 

A young northern Italian who had 
gone to the United States when he was 
seventeen, had come back with his wife 
completely “* Americanized,” when they 
were out of work during the widespread 
unemployment. It was impossible for 
them to settle down as they had planned. 
“I’m economically useless in Italy,” he 
explained. ‘In America I worked eight 
years as a machinist, yet here I’m un- 
skilled, for the Italian machinist gets 
a thorough training in a bona fide trade. 
Here I can’t even do heavy manual 
labor, because eight years as a “ma- 
chinist” softened me. America took 
ten years of my working life and gave me 
only cold cash, and not any too much 
of that.” 

Although most of the comments of 
returned immigrants expressed a prefer- 
ence for life in the United States, many 
spoke freely of the drawbacks, often 
men who had been mutilated in Ameri- 
can industry. “All these people,” said 


My husband doesn’t miss 
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a man who had lost a leg in subway 
construction, “are telling you how mu:h 
better things are with you than here 
with us. Do you realize that you are 
seeing only the immigrants that America 
has made rich? Only they can afford 
to come back. I worked sixteen years 
in America, and all I have to show for 
it is the English language and a stump 
where a leg ought to be. I spent all my 
savings when I had the accident, and 
the Charities helped me to get back here. 
If you want to know what immigrants 
think of America, go down on Chris- 
topher Street and ask the men who 
would like to get back to their Italian 
poverty instead of their American 
poverty. America is all right for the 
successful.” 

“If you’re a foreigner in America,” 
said another, “you really aren’t a part 
of the country, and can’t know what is 
going on. Here, when I vote for 
Giuseppe for mayor I know who he is 
and how he works his land. You really 
have to be born and educated in 
America to know what you are voting 
for.” 

America’s industrial field, supposedly 
the magnet which draws men from 
other lands, came in for its share of 
criticism. A mechanic, trained before 
he emigrated, stayed in America ten 
years and then decided that the higher 
wage was no compensation for the loss 
of his skill, for the specialized operations 
on which he had worked, “on machines 
that a baby could run,” as he expressed 
it, were stealing his trade from his fingers. 
A Czech who had just returned, having 
been a skilled worker on pianos, said, 
“The only thing that America has that 
is better is more money, and when they 
begin cutting wages it has nothing left 
to offer. I had a taste of it. I have 
brought my family back and I don’t 
intend to return.” 

Unpleasant effects of Americanization 
were especially conspicuous in remote 
villages, where one met not only the 
prosperous returned immigrant, but had 
a chance to know the peasants and to 
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THE FATHERS OF THESE CHILDREN, NOW 


get some idea of what the emigrants 
were like before they went away. We 
met an Americano splurging around 
in a showy overcoat and Stetson hat, 
who had originally been a blacksmith, 
but in the United States had risen from 
a manual laborer to be a restaurant 
keeper and steamship agent. He insisted 
upon acting as guide about the village, 
always pointing out how much better 
things were in the United States. Once, 
when he had been unduly boasting, a 
peasant turned quietly to us and said 
in Italian, with a shrug, ““And he was 
once such a good blacksmith!” We 
joined with him in regret at a real loss. 
America had ruined him. 

Traveling about, “ruins” were often 
pointed out to us, persons apparently 
with the makings of real individuals 
who had been spoiled by their experi- 
ences. The boastful type was the most 
common. A Chicago plumber stood 
statuesquely about in his native town, 
scorning everything there, and even the 
wages he had been earning in America, 
which seemed so fabulously high to his 
old friends. ‘‘When I go back,” he 
said, “I'll go in for myself and really 





FISHERMEN IN SERBIA, ONCE WORKED 
IN THE STEEL MILLS OF ILLINOIS 


haul in the cash. No more wages for 
me.” 

Another “ruin,” back to stay, lorded 
it over his neighbors in a Basilicatan 
town. He had been in the United States 
twenty-two years, had worked most of 
that time in the South Chicago steel 
mills, mentioning with pride that he 
had earned twelve dollars a day as a 
strikebreaker during the last trouble, 
and came back in a wild-west costume 
trying to look like Bill Harte, as if he 
had just slung himself down from a 
Montana bronco. His speech, too, was 
patterned after movie captions. “I'll 
tell you why I came back. America 
meant everything to me, fortune, suc- 
cess. But my people have been on this 
land for seven hundred years. The call 
of the soil, you know.” Such a contrast 
in manner to a corresponding statement 
of a peasant in a neighboring town, 
when he was asked how it happened 
that he did not go to the United States. 
“You see this onion? Ecco! I am like 
an onion, I belong to the earth. In 
America are only cities.” 

A Slovak after discussing the plans 
that the Czechoslovak Republic has for 
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distributing the land among the peasants, 
opened up on the subject of his experi- 
ences in the United States. ‘America 
is a new country. It had a chance to 
get along without the bad things of older 
countries, but it has them all with only 
the names changed. And now we are get- 
ting rid of kings, too, so pretty soon the 
United States won’t have anything to 
I’ve even heard that they 
kept prisoners in the cellar of the Statue 
of Liberty in the war, but the man who 
told me that was a Bolshevik, so per- 
haps it ain’t true. I’m what you folks 
call a ‘peasant,’ that’s really knowing 
how to grow things. Do you think I 
could get on a farm in the United 
States? No. American farmers wouldn’t 
hire a Hunky, and I had no money to 
buy land. I heard, too, that in many 
places there were rich families who own 
the best land in big pieces just as here 
in Europe before the war, and the fellow 
who rents the land gets stung just as 
here. And then I knew about fifteen 
fellows who was working in coal mines 
and saved and bought from some big 
farms in Louisiana. They 


boast of. 


company 


sold out their homes in Pennsyly jig 
and took their families there, and {he 
‘Farms’ was swamps with water (oy; 
feet deep, and they never got the m: 
back. America is free, yes, for 
fellows who got there first to rob 
new ones, whether it is the way-hack 
ones who rob large, or the middle cies 
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who do it small on their own country- 
men. The United States ain’t the on! 
country to emigrate to, but I will be 
fair and say that all the new countries 
I’ve heard about from people who've 
gone has the big head.” 

But over against these unfavorahie 
comments, showing that the immigrant 
does not accept unanalytically his experi- 
ences in America, were the many ey- 
pressions of a desire to return because 
life in America “was better.” The lack 
distinctions was frequently 

One ex-peasant, now a glass 


of class 

spoken of. 
worker, said, ** I couldn’t live here again. 
In America you don’t 
‘good morning’ to anybody you don’t 
want to.” <A 
worked for a 

showed us proudly, but a bit incred- 


have to. say 
peasant woman who 


middleclass landowner 
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THE TMMIGRANT'S 


ulously, and at a moment when her 
proprietor was not around, the picture 
of a wedding party in Chicago in which 
her son and the son of her proprietor were 
both attendants. 

A young Italian soldier who spoke 
unmistakable ‘“‘American” told us in 
explanation that he was born in Phila- 
delphia, had recently come back to 
study music, and because his father had 
not been naturalized until after he was 
born, he had to serve a short period in 
the Italian army. “When I’m out of 
this,” indicating his swinging cape, 
“I'll take the first boat back.” 

“Don’t you like living in Italy?” 

“Oh, it has lots of advantages in 
studying, but it is no place for anyone 
to work his way up in the world. I’m 
a violinist, but here in Italy a musician 
can’t be appreciated unless he is born 
in the right circles or unless he’s made 
a success in the Americas. The U. 5S. 
for me every time.” 

In several countries the greater possi- 
bilities for recreation were given as the 
preference for America. Some young 
“returnees” told of their attempt to 
organize a baseball team. “No use. 
The folks here are afraid of the ball. 
They sure do know how to enjoy life 
in Pittsburgl..” 


Often the explanation of why life 
seemed better to an individual was given 
in accurate detail. A shoemaker, who 
had gone to the United States with his 
wife when he was twenty-two, had lived 
there for ten years and then returned 
to Italy intending to stay. But he 
found that he could not settle down 
contentedly. In Brooklyn he and his 
wife had worked in a shoe factory, 
where he had earned $54 a week during 
the war, and his wife $25. “It cost us, 
a family of four, $15 to live, so we saved 
a great deal. When work got slack we 
came over here. But we’re used to 
new ways and it costs more to live here 
than in Brooklyn, if you count the cost 
in work. Here my wife can’t work, it 
isn’t the custom, and I can earn only 
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90 lire a week, while it costs us 95 lire 
to live. There even if we can’t earn 
as much as we did during the war, the 
children will be old enough to work, 
they are thirteen and fourteen now, 
and we can live in greater comfort and 
save a little.” 

In Florence the keeper of the Dante 
house, now a school of printing, pointed 
to a bust of Benjamin Franklin. 
“That-a my fellow countryman,” he 
said proudly. Then pointing to a bust 
of Dante, “That-a my bossa.” He had 
been sixteen years in America, a book- 
binder and repairer in one of America’s 
biggest printing houses; had returned 
to Italy before the war, and had not 
been able to get back. He talked fondly 
of New York, showing us pictures of 
himself at his bookbinding bench there, 
and spoke of his dream of returning, 
although he seemed, to us, to fit per- 
fectly into his present environment as 
guardian of the Dante house, instructor 
in the evening school of printing and 
as a private teacher of the mandolin 
and guitar. 

From the European side it looks as 
if nearly all emigrants succeeded, as if 
few remained in the United States. But 
one has only to remember our crowded 
slums, our bleak mining towns, our mis- 
erable construction camps, to know that 
most of them stay in the United States, 
and that success is not the common 
portion. 


In this ebb and flow from land to land, 
what passes besides men? Chiefly 
money. Some higher standards, yes, 
a desire for comforts that only money 
can give, a consciousness that children 
ought to have a better chance, a few 
other ideals. But the traveler, seeking 
perhaps a stimulus to international 
understanding as an American con- 
tribution, is doomed to disappointment. 
The average immigrant’s experience is 
in the single industrial groove, he sees 
little of America, his idea of it is myopic 
and often distorted. Yet that he so 
often expresses satisfaction with what 
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he gets, reveals how little he expected 
from his venture. And if the com- 
parative riches he brings back with him 
have sometimes made him boastful and 
arrogant—well, perhaps Jason, too, was 
a bit unbearable, perhaps he spent so 
long a working day seeking his Golden 
Fleece, that he had no eyes for anything 
else. 

Yet America can point no finger of 
scorn at the material ideals of the 
immigrant, for is it not financial success 
which is held up to the youth of America 
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to-day as the most cherished goal: 
America has put its mark on the averax 
immigrant, as on the average native 
citizen—the dollar mark. 

Yet America has much more which 
it might give to the immigrant, jus 
as the immigrant has much more than 
his muscle which America could have 
for the asking. The immigrant expects 
too little, besides money, from America: 
America is leaving a wealth unmined 
by expecting too little besides labor 
from the immigrant. 


THE TICKET AGENT 


BY EDMUND LEAMY 


— any merchant in a store 


Who sells things by the pound or score, 


He deals with scarce perfunctory glance 
Small pass-keys to the world’s Romance. 


He takes dull money, turns and hands 
The roadways to far distant lands. 


Bright shining rail and fenceless sea 
Are partners to his wizardry. 


He calls off names as if they were 
Just names to cause no heart to stir. 


For listening you'll hear him say 
* . and then to Aden and Bombay . 


Or “ .. . ’Frisco first and then to Nome, 
Across the Rocky Mountains—Home ... ” 
And never catch of voice to tell 

He knows the lure or feels the spell. 


Like any salesman in a store, 
He sells but tickets—nothing more. 


And casual as any clerk 
He deals in dreams, and calls it—work! 





“ARAB STUFF” 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


OR the hour I shone; and to say that 
one shines, if only by the company 

one keeps, on the terrace of the St. 
George at Algiers is to say no little thing, 
for is it not one of the marked night- 
stops on the world’s caravan-route of the 
notable? Statesmen and the sons of 
kings, millionaires and adventurers and 
the Honorable the Lady Blankness, 
eagles and moths a-wing under the clus- 
tered lights or roosting in the shadows on 
the terrace outside—even in that com- 
pany I shone for an hour in the light of 
my friends, a light doubly bright in that 
it had about it no glitter of hereditary 
title, no attitude, no pomp. The fame of 
my two companions was soundly won of 
themselves, essentially democratic, ro- 


mantically American. 
“You Americans! 
heard it with a small self-conscious grin. ) 
You can do anything! Anything!” 
Four years ago the wholesome, girl- 
figured woman beside me had been a 
stenographer in a New Jersey building 


(How often I have 


concern—Flo Danger even then. How 
many have imagined that? It seems in- 
credible that it is not a screen-name. ... 
As for Braun, six years ago Braun had 
been handling boxes in an Oklahoma 
freightyard. 

“You Americans!”’ To-night, for one 
person who would have recognized the 
king’s son or the statesman on the street, 
there were a hundred who knew the 
name and genius of the scenario-author, 
the producer of “A Man May be Down,” 
“The Light of the West,” and “The 
Dangers of ‘Danger’.’’ And for one who 
may have been acquainted with the line- 
aments of the Honorable the Lady 
Blankness, how many in the world were 
the tens of thousands who had the 
likeness of Flo Danger in their poor, 


romance - starved, happiness - grasping 
human hearts? 

She was something beyond tongue and 
race and creed. As no emperor or mes- 
siah, her calcium creature was present to 
all men, in Nome and Madagascar, in 
Sioux City and Hong Kong. Night by 
night, she and Braun spread on ten thou- 
sand screens the Word of the West. In 
black lands held bound in the never- 
neverness of fatalism they carried the 
high, cold, bracing wind of the gospel of 
a hopeful optimism. They made new 
tidings of worn things: ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,” “Where there’s life there's 
hope,” and “Virtue is its own reward.” 
... Not only its own reward but its own 
defense, for who can ever doubt that who 
has watched Flo Danger, week in, week 
out, passing through the nets of a hun- 
dred conspiracies, Chinese Tong plots, 
Hindoo stratagems, Bolshevik revenges, 
Red Indian raids—passing unscathed 
and unarmed, save for the buckler of her 
wholesome girlhood, the serene quick wit 
of innocence, and (I saw it lying in her 
lap there to-night) the famous ivory- 
handled automatic concealed in the 
famous lizard-skin purse? 

Of course, not even the untutored 
Malay is going quite to believe that ten- 
der girl flesh can be repeatedly flung over 
cliffs and trampled under buffalo stam- 
pedes without being the worse for it in 
time; but after all he needn't. After all, 
it is only a symbol, and in any religion it 
is the symbol that matters. 

“T shall die, and in the following Epi- 
sode (coming Saturday, 3.30, 7.30 and 
9.00 p.m.) I shall rise again.” 

I needed that philosophy. I needed 
those two as the mill-sail needs new 
wind. After months of a world of veiled, 
shamed women down in the interior, 
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where the soul goes to sleep in filth, 
sloth, forgetfulness, monotony, and 
space, I needed the straight look of a 
home girl’s eyes. After months of deal- 
ing with pompous and petty French col- 
onial officialdom, I needed Braun’s boy- 
ish outburst: “‘ Well, then, just let one of 
‘em take seventeen of his French francs 
into any market to-day and try to buy 
one good round E Pluribus Unum. 
That’s where he’ll find out where they 
get off at!” . . . It wasn’t boasting; it 
was only his exuberance. 

There was to-night about those two an 
aura of even added romance, for it was 
to-day that they had returned from the 
desert, into which they had descended, 
unguarded and alone. And, what was 
more in the ear of the world, absolutely 
unchaperoned! (I was perhaps the only 
man in North Africa who knew that they 
were husband and wife.) Yet all this 
consciousness of the interest they evoked 
seemed to roll off like the water from the 
duck’s back. Had I been asked that 
evening, and had I not known them, I 
should have said they were a boy and a 
girl just graduated from some Middle- 
western college, chock-full of the joy 
that succeeds, and all ready to go out 
with a laugh and a clap on its shoul- 
der to set straight the thinking of the 
world. 

That, of course, ‘vas what they were, 
a boy and a girl from Freedom’s Land, 
laughing in the face of Old Man Africa. 
And that, of course, was precisely why 
I needed them. 

“And how did you come on in the 
south?” I asked them. “Get your 
‘backgrounds’ all right?” 

Braun slid farther down into his chair, 
making a mound of his shirt-bosom. He 
looked at Flo and she looked at him. 
There was a moment of tragic commun- 
ing. Then Flo giggled. Braun grinned. 

“We're ruined.” 

They both began to talk at once with 
the eagerness of children. 

“We've wasted one whole lovely 
month of our lives—”’ 

“To say nothing of putting the skids 





germ-ey-nated in the brain of man.” 

Their mood of mental and physical re- 
laxation grew hilarious when they talked 
about it. After all, one failure, to the 
sort of people who know that in the sum- 
total of things they are bound to succeed, 
one failure is a joke. 

“Tf only,” sighed Flo, ‘if only, Arno, 
you'd had enough sense to keep away!” 
And turning to me: “He had a grand 
film to do. Honest, it would have gone 
huge, and I know. Full of striped tents 
and city gates and camels and rugs and 
harems and sheiks with cruel eyes and 
a good wholesome American girl and . . . 
and ...andsand... .” 

Braun threw back his head and ex- 
ploded: “Sand!” 

Flo turned her brimming eyes. “We 
haven’t found enough sand to—”’ 

“No,” I said, “‘you’d have done better 
for sand down Egypt way.” 

“Or in Los Angeles.”’ 

“No, by crime!” Braun brought his 
fist down with a sudden violence on thie 
arm of his chair. ‘No, Flo, I tell you 
again, that’s the trouble with American 
art. And that’s what I, for one, want to 
shake clear of. It don’t seem to me 
we'll ever get anywhere until we go in 
for the real. Of course, we could have 
done it out there on the Coast; we had 
everything, props, sets, people; but 
what I didn’t have and what Flo didn’t 
have was the—the—Oh, damn it! the 
breath of the thing—the—” 

Laughter came out of Flo’s full- 
rounded white throat. 

“For goodness sakes, Arno, don’t! 
Don’t look like William Farnum!.. . 
He’s got into a frightful habit lately of 
looking like people,” she confided. “I 
wish you could have seen the chest on 
him when he tore up the governor- 
general’s safe-conduct.” , 

““What’s this?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Addressed to all of- 
ficers, civil and military, and sheiks, too, 
with a red seal. . . . You might at least 
have saved it fora prop, Arno. . . . But 
no, when we got ready to push off from 


under the grandest little film that eve, 














E] Kantara down there, nothing would 
do but he must tear it all up in little bits 
—and you know that what-the-hell look 
of Doug Fairbanks—” 

Braun picked up the challenge. 

“Well, then, if you want to put it that 
way, what the hell? How much realism 
do you think we’d get turning up at this 
sheik, Muley Kaf’s, with a don’t-you- 
dare-touch-these-folks from the gov- 
ernor? Look here, old man, to make it 
concrete: one of the things I was after 
was the feelings a man, a regular clean- 
minded American fellow, would have, 
getting by secret into a harem.” 

I suppose he saw my eyes open. His 
strong chin came forward. 

“Ves, that’s what I aimed to do. 
That’s what I have done.” 

“And as for Flo,” he went on, while 
Flo put both hands tight over her mouth, 
“Flo’s job was to get the sensations of a 
good, quick-witted, wholesome Ameri- 
can girl in the power of an Arab sheik—” 

Flo could not stand it any longer. She 
would have strangled. 

“‘And—and—I have been. Oh, it’s too 
killing! But, no—Arno—oh, man, go 
on and lead up to it!” 

Braun had the saving sense to grin. 

“Well, we started out into the wild 
Aures on a couple of mules.” 

So there, at the very launching, was 
disillusionment. ‘‘Missouri mules!” 
They had been told that, if anywhere 
they were to find the reality of Barbary, 
it would be in the back valleys of the 
stark massif of the Aures. And now, not 
a wink of a camel from beginning to end. 

“And when I think of the thousands 
of dollars it’s costing me to hire and feed 
those ships of the desert out on the 
Coast!” 

‘And when I think,” Flo sighed, “how 
I would film on a mule!” 

A betrayal of romance, deepening hour 
by hour. They had wanted desert, and 
by desert they knew what they meant. 
And by some hiatus of imagination their 
local arranger had given them moun- 
tains. 

“We could even have done mountains 
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out there on the Coast if these things 
had been mountains. Look here, I came 
to Africa to see big things, big emotions, 
big courage, big vices, big land!” 

Poor people! In the healthy western 
exuberance of their spirits they had 
wanted anything, anything but stag- 
nation, anything but drab and slatternly 
space. And then the humanity! 

“Look here, do you imagine I could 
do a Bedouin horseman now? With a 
straight face? Even if I could pick up 
a bunch of ‘extras’ that could make up 
to look dead, filthy, contemptible, lazy, 
and worthless enough? I could not. 
And did they attack us? They did not. 
They took the other side of the hills, in 
a cloud of dust.” 

It seems, though, that the thing in 
Braun—the romanticist or poet or what 
you wish to call it—was not yet ready 
for final surrender. “‘ Wait,’’ he had said. 
“This may be bunk. But this Muley 
Kaf we're going to see, he must be some- 
thing if he’s head sheik of a region as big 
as Virginia. And this town, Beni Sid. 
That means ‘Sons of the Lion.’ Wait 
till we see Beni Sid.” 

“IT waited,” Flo told me, “and I wish 
you could have seen Arno’s face.” 

I could imagine it. To one who has 
been a long time in the desert there may 
be something mild.y exciting in that 
naked, square-housed, mud-colored vil- 
lage squatting in the midst of a few 
stunted and unkempt mountain palms, 
but to one fresh from the sights of the 
Oriental Section at Universal City it 
must be a let-down indeed. 

They had one moment, though, when 
the sheik, Mouley Khaf, came riding out 
(to their amazement) to greet them by 
name in perfect French and usher them 
to the sheikly guest-house. 

“That man would do. Red robes, 
silks, white turban, red boots—” 

Flo took up the category, “And an 
aquiline nose, velvet-black inscrutable 
a hs 

“A little sinister,” I put in, for I too 
knew Mouley Khaf. 

Flo pursed her lips in doubt, but Braun 















turned and looked me in the eyes with 
the straight look of the Anglo Saxon. 

“Sinister? Bosh! old man. Bosh!” 

Then he was smiling again with that 
humor that will not down. 

““He had a good horse between his 
legs too; a shade on the under-fed, but 
pretty all the same, with a high red sad- 
dle as you see.” 

‘Arno looked especially at the horse, 
you understand. And he said to Muley: 
‘I’m that hungry I could eat a horse!’” 

Their eyes met for an_ instant, 
twinkling. 

“It’s like this,’ Braun explained. “TI 
have to read a good deal for these plays 
of mine, and once I came across the 
story of an Arabian king who thought 
he was the most generous of men But 
once he heard of a poor man who was 
reputed more generous. This poor man 
had one beautiful steed and nothing else 
to his name. So this king sent one of his 
courtiers to ask the gift of the steed, just 
to see. The courtier arrived at the poor 
man’s tent at night tired and hungry, 
but he didn’t count on much of a meal. 

What was his pleasant surprise when a 
fine stew was set before him. He ate it, 
thanked his host, and went to sleep. In 
the morning before he left he asked the 
gift of a steed. The poor man wrung his 
hands and wept. ‘Ah me!’ he cried, 
“twas but last night when, seeing you 
hungry in my tent, I slew my only steed 
to give you of him to eat.’ . . . Good 
stuff, eh? Darn good stuff! I was going 
to use that.” 

“So,” Flo resumed, “he looked at 
Muley’s horse and said: ‘I’m that hun- 
gry I could eat a horse!’ And TI said: 
‘I'm that hungry I could eat a white 
horse!’ Muley seemed to catch on. He 
bowed and put his hand on the horse’s 
neck and said: ‘Hers is the pure blood 
of the mare of the Prophet. I carried 
her from the foaling in my arms. But, 
nevertheless, the Arab’s sweetest mare 
is meat none too sweet for the hunger of 
the guest in his house.’ He bowed low 
again and gave the horse to a black boy 
to lead off behind the house.” 
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“Flo was repenting at leisure.” 

“T was not. Didn’t I keep saying: ‘| 

will eat it’?” 

“Oh, yes, she said it. . . . But let me 

tell you we had a wrastle with the hou: e- 
hold over that meal. First-off, Muley 
was for sending it in to the guest-house 
for us, and then when we'd made him see 
we had rather eat with him, Flo just 
caught the nigger wench in time that was 
starting to set a table, with knives and 
forks in the court. “Oh, no,”’ we told 
him, “as long as we’re with you we want 
to eat Arab style.’” 

“Was he nice about it?” 

“Nice! Good Lord, yes! Silk couldn't 
be politer. That’s the discouraging 
thing when a man’s going after realism 
in a country like this. You can’t get 
away from it; from the lowest to the 
highest, your native is never going to be 
himself before the white man. Oh, yes, 
I know; technically perhaps the Arab is 
white. But all the same he ain't. If he 
was he wouldn't feel inferior. For in- 
stance, when that dinner was brought in. 
Here he was, lord-high-mighty ruler of 
the land, and yet do you think he pre- 
sumed to eat with us? After he’d taken 
one bite that embarrassment came 
over him, and try our darnedest, we 
cculdn’t shake it. It’s fundamental. 
Ail he'd do was sit there in a corner, 
sipping coffee and saying he wasn’t 
hungry.” 

That their host (after having formally 
“eaten bread and salt”’ with them 
might have been moved by other con- 
siderations (racial and religious) against 
further dipping the hand in the dish with 
“dogs of unbelievers”’ would have sur- 
prised them. I wondered if I ought to 
explain. But I hada sneaking sense that 
it might sound a little like “‘ showing off.” 
And then too it would have been out of 
key with the mood. So instead I asked: 
“Was it good, the mess?” 

“Well, if you’d seen Flo’s expression 
when she’d fished out her first hunk of 
meat, when she actually found it in her 
mouth...” 


“Allthat afternoon,” Braun chuckled. 
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“Arno, that’s a lie. If you remember, 
I said: ‘It’s grand!’”’ 

“Ho-ho! Well, you looked silly 
enough when he told us. . . . You see, 
| asked him casually if they often ate 
horse, and he looked a little bewildered 
and said no._ Then he brightened up and 
said, ‘Ah, monsieur, but you must un- 
derstand. By the grace of God’ (he 
never said Allah once; it was always 
‘Dieu,’ ‘God’—but he was so damned 
polite) ‘By the grace of God,’ said he, 
‘as | was preparing to slay the mare for 
vour eating, just then there came in a 
herd boy leading a sheep. And the meat 
of sheep is sweeter. So that I was glad.’ 
He wanted me to pat him on the head, 
I suppose. I could have shot him.” 

“It’s a queer thing,” Flo reflected, 

“we were both prepared to eat horse, 
down to the last hideous hoof. And now 
mutton we could not eat. Actually! I 
suppose it was just the revulsion. Arno 
had brought along some crackers and 
cheese, fortunately. We finished off on 
those.” 
” Braun 
sucked his cheeks. “‘I’d have given a 
dollar for a glass of red wine. But either 
the old boy didn’t have any .. .” 

“Tt’s against the Law of the 
Prophet.” 

“Lord! I know that. So it is of 
America. But somehow it had never 
occurred to me it ran right through to 
the better classes. Anyhow, it was dry. 
Not only the crackers. I mean the whole 
situation. ‘Flat, stale and unprofitable!’ 
| had a feeling in my bones right then 
that we were going to draw a blank, but 
all the same we were there and it had to 
be gone through with, according to 
program. 

“So by and by I got up and yawned 
and said I guessed I'd take a stroll. ‘ All 
right,’ said Muley. Probably the lady 
was tuckered and would like to retire to 
the guest-house, and he’d come along 
with me. That was Flo’s cue. The 
moon had come up, which helped. She 
lay back on the cushions and looked at 
it and stretched kind of languorous-like 


“They were kind of dry. 
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and allowed there was no moon in the 
guest-house, and please couldn’t she stay 
where she was for a while? Surest thing 
in the world. Certainly she could. And 
now he’d step along with me... . My 
cue! No, said I, if he didn’t mind I'd 
like to go alone for a little solitary com- 
muning with Nature. The man looked 
shocked. 

‘But, monsieur, that would be dan- 
gerous! My own people are honest; but 
these nomads! You don’t know nomads! 
Dangerous, monsieur!’ 

“Dangerous! If he’d known what I’d 
have given just then for a touch of real 
danger, something to give my spine a 
taste of high life! I had to laugh. But 
he was bogg-eyed about it, and I was be- 
ginning to be up against it when I heard 
Flo saying under her breath: ‘For the 
love of Mike, man, turn your head and 
walk the other way.” . . . I don’t know 
yet what you did, Flo.” 

“What I did? Silly man!” In the 
half-dark of the terrace Flo’s eyes shone 
softly with a demure and mocking light. 
““No woman would have asked that ques- 
tion, Arno. I simply leaned over and 
laid a hand quietly on Muley’s arm and 
covered my eyes with my lashes—but 
not quite, not quite, enough.” 

“Well, all I know is, it worked.” 

“Simp‘e creatures! It always works. 
I heard your feet going off, Arno, and I 
didn’t breathe till I heard the gate bang 
under the entrance arch. Then I closed 
my eyes, took a deep breath, and we were 
alone. He andI! The mysterious dark 
sheik and the American lass, in a desert 
courtyard, under the hot African moo- 
o-on! Al-o--n---e!” 

Her laughter trilled and went away in 
the heavy-scented night. 

**And then, Flo? You never told me. 
What then?” 

“Then? Then I waited. And I 
waited. And I waited. When I'd waited 
centuries I had to open my eyes and look 
at him. There he sat. Staring at his 
thumbs. There he sat. There I sat, my 
hand gripping the automatic in my bag 
ready to sell my honor dearly. There 








the moon sat. Oh, my dears, it was too 
perfect! 

“T began to think he was prepared to 
sit like that till the day of doom. He 
might have been a wooden Indian, ex- 
cept he was getting a funny color around 
the gills. I told myself I’d die before I 
spoke first, but after another century I 
said ‘Ahem!’ He only got stonier and 
greener. Then I sighed and looked at 
the moon and said how bright and far 
and cold it was, and did it make him 
lonely too?” 

“What did he say to that?” 

‘He said: ‘Where is your husband?’ 
I said: ‘Bother my husband! If I don’t 
worry, why should you?’ I hitched my 
cushion a little closer. He got still 
greener. The moon got still higher. 

“By and by he repeated himself, 
“Where is your husband?’ He was still 
staring fascinated at those thumbs of his. 
And do you know what those thumbs 
were doing? The thumbs of that ruth- 
less, passionate daredevil of the Sahara? 
Well, they were shivering; shivering, I 
give you my word, like leaves. And at 
that the truth came over me in a flash 
what was wrong with him. 
scared to death of Arno!” 

Braun chuckled. ‘And then, Flo?” 

“Oh, then I just let go. If that was 
the matter, there was only one way to 
put him at hisease. Flinging my maiden 
modesty to the winds, I started out to 
vamp that man. Plain ten - twenty - 
thirty vamp! You’re surprised?” she 

asked me with a smile. “Let me tell 
you a secret, my dear man. My first 
littlest bit of a name I made in a scarlet- 
woman role, years ago. That’s God’s 
own truth. You’re surprised at that? 
You’re just like the public. Ask any big 
director, and he'll tell you the same. For 
your ideal film vampire what you want 
to hunt for is your honest, wholesome 
girl, the girl that brings her mother to 
the Coast with her and cuts out the 
beach parties and goes to church and 
isn’t afraid of work. That’s queer; and 
like many queer things it’s true. The 
simplest, sweetest girlie in the world 
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knows how to use her eyes, simply froy, 
the fact that she was born girl.... An¢ 
believe me, that night I used my eyes! 

“Well,” she went on with a whimsica| 
sigh, ““I vamped. And I vamped. If jt 
hadn’t been purely for getting stuff [4 
almost have blushed.” 

She put her hands over her face of g 
sudden. Her voice was small. 

“Heavens! Now, when I think of ji 
in cold blood, it does make me blush. . 
I—I—I put—I put my head on h 
s-h-o-u-l-d-e-r!”’ 

After a moment she took her hands 
away. Her cheeks were rosy, but there 
was a glint in her eyes. 

“Oh yes, it’s funny! It’s a scream! 
Now! But I'll tell you—I never con- 
fessed this to you, Arno—there came a 
time that night when the point of the 
joke began to wear off. I'll tell you a 
secret about women. No woman alive 
enjoys being turned down by a man, 
even if the reason is only that the man 
is scared of the woman’s husband. In 
her heart of hearts the woman always 
feels that somehow the man ought to be 
too much carried away even for that. ... 
Yes, frankly, my ‘goat was got.’ Arno, 
I could have slain you. Here I was in 
my grand scene, and everything wrong- 
end-to. And all your fault for looking 
so disgustingly husky and masculine and 
western. And I could have slain him, 
too. There’d I'd brought along my auto- 
matic as a kind of last resource, in case 
he should get funny, seriously funny; 
and now I felt like shooting him for not 
—for being a sniping half-lump of a man 
that wouldn’t take a chance. . . . First 
it made me tired. Then I got mad. I 
sawred. That was how it worked. And 
when for the tenth time he asked me 
where my husband was I went up in the 
air. 

“T did! It was a fool thing, I know, 
but it seemed to me if I didn’t do some 

fool thing that minute I should explode. 
Do you know what I did? I took hold 
of his chin and made him look at me, and 
I just hissed at him: 
““*You want to know where my hus- 
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“ARAB STUFF” 


hand is? Well, I'll tell you. He is in— 
your—harem! There!’ . . . wasn’t go- 
ing to tell you that, Arno.” 

At least she had made us both open 
It was the first time I had 
He 


our eyes. 
ever seen a frown on Braun’s face. 
spoke slowly. 

“That was rotten, Flo. Flo, I’m sorry 
vou did that. I wouldn’t have had that 
happen for a million dollars. After all, 
you know—black, brown, yellow—no 
matter what kind of a person you're with 
—after all, you’re his guest. That's 
honestly how I feel about it.” 

“But it wasn’t true!” I gasped. “ You 
weren't—actually!” 

He shook himself free of his ill humor, 
and a reminiscent gleam lit his eye. His 
clean-cut jaw thrust forward a bit. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “I was.’ 

“Good Lord, man, tell me about it!” 

“Tf there was anything to tell then we 
shouldn’t be coming back with this sense 
of failure on our souls.”” He smiled with 
a hint of indulgent irony. “It’s a simple 
tale.” 

“But how did you get back into the 
house again?” 

“Child’s play. I never went out. I 
simply slammed the door and then lay 
doggo inside for a spell under the arch- 
way. When I thought the coast was 
clear I sneaked back on tiptoe along the 
gallery that runs around the court, and 
when I came to the door I had spotted— 
Oh, I hadn’t been idle that afternoon 
with my eyes, and especially my ears— 
when I came to it I went in. That’s 
simple, isn’t it?” 

It was simple, yes; and yet how many 
men would have had the cold nerve to 
do it? 

‘And after I was in,” he went on in 
his laconic western way, “‘and around a 
corner in the dark passage, I scratched a 
match and had a look. And I saw the 
dragon. The dragon was that nigger 
wench who had brought in the dinner. 
She sat on the floor on a piece of gunny- 
sack, staring at me with eyes as big and 
as white as saucers. I pulled out my 


automatic, made a few passes before her 
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black face so she could have a good look 
at it, and then I had a talk with her. 

***Where are his wives?’ says I. ‘Ses 
femmes? Ou? Ses femmes?’ 

““Not a gleam! She wasn’t meat; she 
was icicle, froze cold to the core. Seared? 
Yes indeed. Besides, it came to me, 
maybe she didn’t know French. So I 
tried the Arabic. ‘Harem?’ says I. 
‘Harem?’ That worked better, or may- 
be it was the cool of the gun muzzle on 
her chin. Anyhow, she managed to 
move one eye toward the end of the hall. 
‘All right,’ says I. I had a handful of 
this stage money the French use in my 
pocket, and [ took it out and dumped it 
in her lap. That’s the language they all 
know. The way she caught on would 
make you laugh. ‘Now,’ says I, laying 
my cheek on my hand, ‘you go by-by. 
Sleep. Dormir. And if you snore a 
little it won’t hurt.’ And then I went 
on, easy in my mind. 

“*T came to the door she had looked at. 
I laid aside the rug hanging. I entered 
into the sheik’s harem. Moonlight fall- 
ing through a lofty grill flooded the spa- 
cious apartment, in the center of which 
a fountain plashed softly within its mar- 
ble rims. On the tessellated pavement, 
on a dozen richly embroidered cushions, 
reclined the sloe-eyed daughters of de- 
light. One trailed an idle hand in the 
pool; one braided her raven tresses; one, 
taking up a lute, made a langourous 
music that fell softly on the air, heavy- 
sweet with musk and amber. One, at 
sight of me in the doorway, half-rising 
from a divan ... Oh, man, was it? 
Did they?” 

I met his grin with one of my own, as 
sheepish. 

“T’m afraid not. They told me last 
year that Mouley Khaf had only one 
current wife. The war’s left them all 
pretty poor, you know. But perhaps— 
since then—” 

“No. As I started to say; one, half- 
rising from a divan—well, that one was 
the wives of the sheik, and the divan was 
a brass bedstead, and yesterday’s cab- 
bage was the amber and musk. Yes, sir. 
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Except for that brass bed and a kind of 
painted tool-chest in the corner and 
about four German-dyed carpets, there 
wasn’t one God’s stick of furniture in 
that mud room. And as for the Oriental 
Beauty!” 

Braun put his head down in his hands. 

“She had on a Mother Hubbard!” 
he groaned. ‘With spots!” 

“This person,” he went on presently, 
“‘was scared. Bogg-eyed. For a minute 
I was in a sweat she'd let out a yell— 
her mouth was wide open. I gave her 
a sheen of the gun in the moonlight, 
but now I don’t think there was any 
need. She was simply petrified! 

“*Well,’ says I to myself, ‘Where 
do we go from here?’ I went and sat 
down on a corner of the bed and looked 
at her, my heart, going down, down, 
down. So this was that I'd come ex- 
pensively all this way to see. I wanted 
to laugh. I wanted to hoot like an owl. 

“Her fright was honestly painful. 
If there’s anything I hate and detest 
it’s to scare a kid. Yes, that’s right; 
that’s what I mean. A kid. This wife 
of Muley Kaf’s, this tousle-headed queen 
of the harem—I give you my word 
when I came to look at her closer, she 
couldn’t have been a day over thirteen. 
Can you beat it? Thirteen years old, 
a wife, and (I'll whisper it) prospec- 
tively, a mother. 

““Now you can imagine how I felt. 
There she sat, this poor, pathetic, 
whipped kid, staring at me like a ghost, 
with her eyes and her mouth wide 
open. ... I was as gentle as I could be. 

“*Look at me,’ says I, putting the 
gun out of sight. ‘Do I look like a 
person that would hurt you?’... 
(Not a ray.) 

“*Lord o’ Love, sister,’ says I, ‘I’d 
no more think of harming one little hair 
of your head—’ 

“Of course, it was all Greek to her. 
I don’t suppose she’d have known even 
French, or anything but Arabic.” 

“Perhaps not even Arab,” I put in. 
“It’s Berber country, you know.” 

“So? Oh! Well, whatever it was, 


there we were at a deadlock. Ther, 
she sat hugging her bib-and-tucker +, 
her neck. And (apologies to Flo) ther 
I sat. Silence. 

“Now, you can laugh. Especially 
when you think what I came al! this 
way to get: stuff for a very dramati 
scene, sumptuous and passionate and 
all that. And do you know what I got! 
I got mad. Plain, boiling mad! Whey 
I looked at that kid there, that little 
innocent girl that ought to have heey 
in school or playing with other kids or 
tucked in at night by a mother’s hand— 
when I looked at that kid there and 
thought of those others, the laughing, 
wholesome, care-free kids back there in 
God’s country—Damn it! No, I’ve got 
to swear! Damn it! You know what? 
It seemed to me the only honest thing 
a man could do would be to go out and 
walk through this land from one end to 
the other with a Lewis gun, cleaning up 
this human garbage they call ‘men.’ 
Missionaries? God’l’mighty! the only 
missionaries they deserve is a bunch of 
boys from Texas with six-guns. .. . 
No, I’m not often dead in earnest, but 
I am now. When I looked at that 
sallow-faced child that this Muley shut 
up in a mud cage and called a ‘wife,’ 
why it seemed the only thing I could 
do and keep my self-respect would be to 
walk out and fill him with honest Ameri- 
can lead. 

“And then there he was. ‘Speak of 
the Devil’ ...I saw the kid’s eyes 
growing if anything bigger, and I heard 
feet behind me at the door. I slid my 
hand in my pocket and I got up to face 
him. I didn’t hurry. I was that mad 
I was as cool as a cucumber. 

“There he stood in the doorway, his 
face as white as a sheet. I expected 
ructions. [I didn’t care. I had him 
covered from my pocket, even if he 
didn’t know it, and one false move on 
his part— 

“*Tf you got anything to say, says 
I, ‘say it!’ 

“The sanctity of the harem! The 
fatal honor of the Arab! Sudden death! 
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Lord, I’ve known ’em since I was a kid. 
Well, do you know what that Oriental 
nobleman said to me? He said: 

“*Coffee is being served 
courtyard.’ 

“Well, you could’ve knocked me over. 
I followed him. Actually. I went out 
and sat down beside Flo. The nigger- 
wench brought in two cups of coffee, 
looking kind of puffy around the eyes 
as if she’s had a eall-down. We drank 
the coffee while Muley sat there staring 
at his thumbs. I looked at Flo and I 
said: ‘How goes it?’ ‘Elegant! and 
with you?’ says she. ‘Immense!’ .. . 
That was the straw that ruined the 
camel. We simply fell on each other’s 
necks. We simply yelled! 

“When Flo got her breath back and 
the tears brushed out of her eyes, 

‘Arno!’ she wailed, ‘I want to go 
home!’ ‘Here, too,’ says I. ‘A mule, 
a mule, my kingdom for a mule!’ 

“T don’t know whether it was that 
the man understood a few words of 
English or not, but pretty soon he 
spoke up: ‘The mules of monsieur and 
madame will be saddled at the gate at 
the hour of dawn.’ For a minute it 
was kind of embarrassing—if he had 
understood—I didn’t want to make it 
look like we were eating and running. 
Flo saw it in my eye. She got hold of 
my wrist. ‘Arno!’ she hissed, ‘ This is 
no time for politeness!’ It was the way 
she said it. I couldn’t help it again; 
[ howled. But it was funny. There we 
were, weeks wasted, all our pet illusions 
shattered, play gone to pot—”’ 

“Why?” 

It was the first thing Flo had said for 
a long while. <A light of preoccupation 
was in her eyes. 

“Why ‘gone to pot she repeated 
in the same slow musing way. 

“Why? Simply, Flo, because if I 
can't do a thing sincerely; if I’ve got 
to go about a thing with my tongue in 
my cheek—” 

“Yes, Arno, but why? Think! You 
came to find realism, and now that 
you've found it—” She let her words 


in the 
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trail off, her eyes still holding his, her 
head tilted, birdwise. There was a 
moment o. silence, and then Braun 
said, deep in his throat: “‘ By George!” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. Why 
not,”’ she insisted, “‘hold the mirror 
up to nature’ as she is? A good satire 
is as good as Art. Honestly, you know, 
I believe it would go big.” 

“Look at ‘A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur!’” It was Braun’s turn 
now. ‘‘It’s made a mint. And look at 
that one—I forget the name—where 
Mary Pickford showed up the Nabobs 
of India!” 

Again there was silence, a moving and 
pregnant silence this time, in which one 
seemed to feel a mental clash, a kaleido- 
scopic tumbling into symmetry of things 
sharp-edged and crystalline. There is 
something not of every-day in being 
present at the coming to bed of an 
idea. 

“That’s the way of it,” Braun’s mus- 
ing grew audible. “Take a young fellow 
—you could play that part, Flo, like 
what’s-her-name in Treasure Island— 
take some orphan kid that’s been kicked 
around the gutters of some Middle- 
western town all his life—bullyragged 
and browbeaten by everybody till he’s 
got the notion he isn’t worth a con- 
tinental—take this kid and bring him 
over here somehow. Well, and—and let 
him have read a lot of Arabian Nights 
or something, so he arrives here all eyes 
and awe for the splendors of the Orient 
and the fierceness of the magnificent 
sheiks. Let him go out into the desert. 
He’s almost afraid to raise his eyes to 
these lords of creation— almost — not 
quite, for he’s Anglo Saxon clear through 
—and when he does, what is his stupe- 
faction to find them all kowtowing. 
Listen, this is good. Let him get into 
a harem, bogg-eyed with expectation, 
and stumble over a dish of potato 
peelings, and then throw on a two- 
dollar bedroom at the Commercial 
House at home that he’d thought so 
tawdry, and all its modern comforts; 
and we must get the outraged Arab 
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husband creeping in, armed to the teeth 
for revenge . . . and when he sees this 
American kid there—well, whatever we 
don’t do, we've got to get in that ‘Coffee 
is being served in the courtyard!’ Oh, 
say! this will bear going into. . . .” 

I could see they wanted to think. 
They wanted to be alone. I delivered 
them up with some mumbled urbanity 
and watched them go, threading their 
way through the throng in the salon 
beyond the tall bright windows. I saw 
men and women of cosmopolitan fame 
turn to look after them as they passed. 
But they did not know it. To those 
two the bigness and glory of that night 
was within themselves. They had tasted 
failure (even if it were a laughing failure) 
and now, amazingly, unexpectedly, they 
found failure turned into the prospect 
of a laughing success. ... And how 
typical that was! 

“You Americans! You can do any- 
thing!” 


It was almost a year later that I 
found myself in the Aures and came 
to Beni Sid, “Sons of the Lion.” Si 
Mouley was absent on government af- 
fairs in Ain Touta. I went up from the 
guest-house at evening and sat in the 
graveyard, a naked earth pitted with 
the ghoul-work of jackals. The sun, 
sinking down into the desert plain be- 
yond the hills, cast an aureate flame over 
the gorge walls, and there was peace. 
The bleat of flocks gathering home under 
the ragged palms where the shadow 
already flooded the oasis and the town, 
gave a body to the silence—the silence 
as ancient as the granite hills themselves. 

A woman had followed me up the 
slope and now sat on a neighboring 
grave. Her name was Meryam and she 
was so old that everyone, including her- 
self, had forgotten her years,'a gossip of 
mine from other days. An incorrigible 
gossip! Her words, toothless, and still 
further blurred by the greasy kerchief 
which she held from long habit over 
her mouth, ran on and on and mingled 
with the distant voices of the flocks, 
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and it never mattered much whether; 
I listened or no. 

“What of the Americans?” | jp. 
quired by and by. “The rowmi? Re- 
membrest thou? The roumi twain that 
were here?” 

The flow of Meryam’s speech was 
halted. After a moment she lifted the 
kerchief and leaning over clear of the 
grave spat on the ground. After an- 
other moment she said: “It is of little 
marvel, however, that they should not 
be learned in the manners of the world. 
for are they not ignorant of the Word 
of God (to whom be the prayer!)? 
Canst thou look for the ways of gentle- 
folk in the dar of the Infidel?” 

“But I am told, Meryam, that against 
them Si Mouley raised not his hand.” 

““How then may a man raise a hand 
that is bound? Our master had eaten 
the bread and salt with this twain. 
And knowest thou not the reading of 
the blessed Book as it regards the 
traveler which shall be entered at night- 
fall into thy tents?” 

I fellto musing. The creature’s words 
mumbled on, troubling the immense, 
dry, empty hush of the wrinkled Sahara 
hardly at all. 

‘Our master was affectionate toward 
the face of this Aisha, for she was to 
bear him presently, in-cha-'llah, a son.” 

“Aisha? That, Meryam, is Si 
Mouley’s young wife whom he brought 
from the vale of the Oulad Abdi two 
springs ago? But thou sayest ‘was.’ 
Is he then no longer affectionate in the 
face of that one?” 

“Thou sittest, sidi, on the grave of 
that one.” 

I stared down between my knees at 
the mound of desert earth and a heavi- 
ness came on me. 

“* Ai, sidi, those twain are dead, Aisha 
and Zina, that black serving-woman 
from the Soudan. And I, Meryam, was 
at their dying.” 

The sun had dipped beneath the 
desert’s edge, ninety million miles away; 
a shadow came over the earth and sat 
on my soul. 
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“Those twain had eaten of the couscous 
which our master had caused to be sent 
in to them, and now they waited, know- 
ing well the seasoning wherewith it had 
been savored. And Aisha contained her 
heart, and she said with a jest: ‘Look 
thou, are we then become men at last? 
that we may be given to dip first in the 
evening dish.’ But the serving-woman, 
she who for twenty duoro in the French- 
men’s money-paper had been leagued 
with her in the sin—”’ 

“But there was no sin! Meryam, 
this is devil’s work. There was no sin. 
Of this thing I have a sure knowledge. 
Ah, Meryam, thou understandest not 
the American!” 

“That mayhap be true, ya sidi. We 
of Musseldom pretend only to know 
the Law. The Law is the Light, and 
the Light is the truth of all things. 
And sayeth not the Law, that Law 
which was before even the blessed 
Prophet of God: ‘Such woman shall be 
known adulterous as have remained 


alone with any man for the space of the 


cooking of an egg’? And is it well for 
a man, a princely man, a sheik of the 
true believers, to harbor an adultress in 
his house and bed? Say, ya sidi!”’ 
After a little I began to unravel her 
monotonous words again. 
“Tt was after the fall of the sun; there 
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came a darkness in that room, so that 
I could see only the eyes of those twain 
which were set toward the lattice, wait- 
ing. And as I watched, grief came into 
my entrails with a pain, as though I, too, 
had dipped in that dish, for sorrow of 
them, and perforce I could not stay, 
but must go out of the house where I 
might not see. And when I returned, 
Si Mouley, drinking with his coffee- 
companions in the court, wept behind 
his hand, and in the chamber of the 
women those twain were dead... .” 

I got up from sitting on that grave 
and withdrew a step and looked down 
at it in the gathering shadows. Already, 
between the two blank slabs of granite, 
the inquisitive paw of a jackal had been 
at work. A sepulcher of no beauty and 
of no hope. 

It needed a something—a something 
it had not got. 

“T shall die, and in the following 
Episode (coming Saturday, 3.80, 7.30 
and 9.00 p.m.) I shall rise again.” 

“Ah, you Americans!” 

Aisha and Zina and Meryam and 
Mouley Khaf and Mohammed, Prophet 
of the One God, would do better for a 
little of that philosophy of yours, would 
they not? 

And the mocking devil of it is, they 
would. 





JACQUES LOEB, THE MECHANITST! 


BY PAUL H. DE KRUIPF, Ph.D. 


T is a commonplace of observation 

that great scientists nearly always 
work and live in obscurity. The people 
at large, and even the small group that 
calls itself intellectual, know very little 
of the work of scientists and have but 
scant interest in their personalities. 
While great authors or painters or 
sculptors are always in the public eye, 
any notoriety that a man of science 
may gain is very transitory. 

So it has been with the American 
scientist, Jacques Loeb, who may hope 
to occupy a place among the small com- 
pany of immortals. A score of years ago, 
against his wishes, his name was spread 
for a day over the front pages of the 
daily press. It was reported that he 
had caused a sea urchin to develop from 
the maternal egg without fertilization 
by the sperm of the male. This aroused 
popular curiosity, and it was suggested 
that human offspring might be hatched 
in the same manner. When it was 
learned that the chance of doing this 
was remote, public interest in this 
startling and important discovery van- 
ished, and with it went all interest in 
the discoverer. A few weeks ago a New 
York newspaper presented a number of 
selections by distinguished Americans 
of the twelve greatest men in America. 
The name of Loeb was not mentioned 
in any of these lists. This in spite of 
the fact that he is to be ranked among 
the foremost of living investigators. 

It must not be imagined that Loeb 
resents this neglect or obscurity. He 
knows that the penetration of the jungles 


‘Born and educated in Germany, Mr. Loeb spent several 
years in research work at various German Universities and 
in Italy before coming to America. He has held professor- 
ships at the University of Chicago and the University of 
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the Division of Experimental Biology at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research.—Tue Eprrors. 


of the unknown has always been an 
affair of the few, and that it would be 
incongruous to think of a scientist per- 
forming his experiments before a grand- 
stand. His fear of public fame is so 
great that the affair of the sea urchins’ 
“almost finished him,” to use his 
own words. He cares only for his re- 
searches and shrinks from the acclaim 
and even the notice of people in general. 
So it is his ideas and discoveries only 
that may be displayed in this place. 
The man himself, versatile, brilliant, the 
very incarnation of that strange quality 
known as genius, must remain in the 
background. It is fortunate for the 
cause of truth that one may tell of his 
ideas, for it is not impossible that the 
future will hold these to be of greater 
importance than those of Darwin. The 
truths that he has unveiled are hard 
ones. They bite and hurt. But they 
are among the very foremost contribu- 
tions to modern thought. 

Benedetto Croce has complained of 
the emptiness of many modern books 
of ideas. “The difficulty is not to have 
ideas, but to have one idea which domi- 
nates and reduces to their proper pro- 
portions all of the others, giving co- 
herence and solidity to the work of 
thought and action.” The life of 
Jacques Loeb is a striking confirmation 
of this valuable thought. For {it is the 
central and dominating idea of this 
scientist that all living things are chemi- 
cal machines, and that their workings 
are open to the same mechanistic ex- 
planation which explains the operation 
of any machine made out of inert matter. 
This was his dominating idea at the 
very beginning of his scientific career, 
and it has given direction and unity to 
his work for thirty-five years and more. 
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While the idea itself is not new or 
original with him, he has grasped it 
with more passion and sureness than 
any man before him. But what is most 
important of all, his brilliant researches 
have done more than any other experi- 
ments or writings to bring firm support 
to this thought. The idea is the idea 
of Diderot, D’Alembert, and the other 
great French materialists. But in their 
time they had to argue largely by means 
of words. Loeb has argued exclusively 
by means of facts and experiments. 
Galileo introduced the quantitative 
method of experiment into physics. This 
resulted in quantitative laws, which for 
the first time made possible the rational 
prediction of phenomena. His great 
step forward cleared physics once and 
for all of philosophy and mysticism and 
made possible the astounding progress 
of physical science. Jacques Loeb has 
insisted from the beginning that biology 
will not progress in a like manner until 
it ceases to be a musty collection and 
classification of facts, and a discon- 


nected and frequently irrelevant de- 
scription of the activities of living things. 


. 


It will be scientific, he says, “only when 
it reduces life phenomena to quantitative 
laws.” 

It is the quality of genius not only to 
mirror nature exactly, but in some hid- 
den way to interpret, to understand, 
to know it. Loeb seems literally to place 
himself inside of the obscure phenomena 
which he studies. The master might 
be the first to deny that this is the proc- 
ess by which he works. He might say 
that he is forced to his ideas by the 
evidence of the facts which he so un- 
tiringly discovers. But it seems to this 
writer that the reverse is the case. In 
a word, Dr. Loeb knows that living 
things are simply chemical machines, 
and he is able by incessant labor, and 
by astounding intellectual ingenuity, to 
uncover just those facts that bring the 
greatest possible weight to his domi- 
natjng idea which he has held a priori. 

It is his unceasing devotion to this 
idea, his unflagging labor to bring ex- 
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perimental proof to it, his constant 
repetition of it, that is at the bottom 
of his loneliness and his continual com- 
bat with the world of science and the 
world of ideas. The clergy do not like 
his theory, for it is the foe and destroyer 
of blind faith and ancient superstition. 
He is not popular with the majority of 
philosophers, who love to play with 
words but seem to dislike the severe 
labor of gathering and interpreting facts. 
He is even at odds with the majority of 
biologists, for these still occupy them- 
selves with the building of agreeable 
romances, d la Fabre, or devote them- 
selves to attempts at proving historically 
the rightness of Darwin’s theory, or 
confine themselves to musty pigeon- 
holing of species, or seek to explain the 
conduct and behavior of the lower forms 
of life by endowing these with the 
emotions of human beings. 

Since he is so thorough a mechanist, 
it is not surprising to find that he is not 
religious in the ordinary sense. For 
religion, grounded upon faith, is m no 
way open to experimental proof. Loeb 
is a man of a priori ideas and sudden 
intuitions, but he always puts these to 
the test of experiment. Should the 
result of this contradict his conjecture, 
he drops the speculation at once. 

In regard to philosophers he says, 
“the mistake made by metaphysicians 
is not that they devote themselves to 
fundamental problems, but that they 
employ the wrong methods of investiga- 
tion and substitute a play on words for 
explanations by means of facts.” In 
short, they are verbalists, and since 
they refuse the discipline of facts, he 
has no confidence in them. He has 
friends among their number, some of 
whom he personally holds in high esteem. 
But he quaintly adds that he is not 
sure of their work, for at any moment, 
‘since they are not held down by facts, 
they may go off on some crazy idea.” 

While it is not strange that he is at 
odds with clerics and philosophers, it 
would seem at first glance that he 
should not be the opponent of biologists, 
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but rather their torchbearer and their 
pride. Unfortunately, this is not true, 
and the explanation is not far to seek. 

For biology as a science is really in its 

swaddling clothes. It only just begins 
to shed its absurd enumerations and 
classifications of fabulous animals, it 
struggles to free itself from folklore and 
from that mysticism, possibly incurable, 
which makes it hard for men to imagine 
that life, as well as the universe, might 
be utterly purposeless and accidental. 

It is of interest to examine for a 
moment the various reasons for his 
antagonism to the different tendencies 
in biology. The science is full of natu- 
ralists who gallop about woods and 
fields with their nets and devote their 
lives to the minute description and aim- 
less classification of the fruits of their 
pastoral excursions. Loeb would not 
dignify these individuals with the name 
scientist. They are descriptionists, and 
he sarcastically compares the value of 
their work to that of a person who 
would industriously count and note the 
arrangement of the paving stones in 
Avenue A. They may find facts, but 
they find irrelevant, disconnected, and 
some times completely contradictory 
facts. It is not new facts we need but 
an intelligent analysis of those we 
already have. This may reveal rela- 
tionships which may be made into gen- 
eral laws, as in physical science. On the 
basis of such laws, new facts can be 
predicted and contradictions and confu- 
sions made to disappear. 

Again, he makes sardonic war on the 
Darwinists. Not because he disbelieves 
in evolution. On the other hand, he 
holds it to be a self-evident fact. But 
he is not satisfied with any theory of 
how evolution came about. He does not 
mock at Darwin. He points out that 


“Copernicus and Galileo were the first 
to deliver the intellect from the idea of 
a universe created for the purpose of 
man... . Darwin rendered a similar 
service by his insistence that accidental 
and not purposeful variations gave rise 
There is 


to the variety of organisms.” 
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no good evidence that individual vari- 
ations are inherited, so Jacques Loe} is 
against those rigid Darwinians who 
block progress by upholding the correct- 
ness of this discarded theory. He de- 
rides their attempts to fortify their 
theory by historical conjectures or loose 
analogies. 

For example, it is a fact that the 
relative amounts of the various salts in 
sea water is the same as the relative 
amounts of the different salts in the 
blood and the lymph of our bodies. 
This, says Loeb, has “suggested to some 
authors the poetical dream that our 
home was once in the ocean, but we 
cannot test this idea since unfortunately 
we cannot experiment with the past.” 

The master does not indulge in fruit- 
less speculations on the “environment.” 
Nor does he use this term in the ordinary 
mystical sense. He believes that in- 
stead one should try to separate and 
measure the individual physical and 
chemical forces that make up the en- 
vironment. His experiments on_ the 
way different chemical things antagonize 
one another illustrate how he takes up 
the problem of the effect of the environ- 
ment on living things. He observed, 
for example, that the eggs of the marine 
fish Fundulus develop naturally in sea 
water, but that they can form embryos 
just as well in fresh or distilled water, 
which is free from the salts of the sea. 
This shows that these salts are not 
essential to the development of these 
eggs. If, however, the eggs are put 
into a pure solution of sodium chloride 
just after they have been fertilized by 
contact with sperm, they fail to de- 
velop into embryos. How, then, since 
salt is present in sea water, do they 
succeed in developing in this medium? 

The experiments of Loeb provide an 
explanation for this. Sea water con- 
tains other salts besides sodium chloride, 
for instance the salts of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and other elements. Loeb found 
that, while sodium chloride was injurious 
to the development of the eggs, if he 
added a little calcium chloride, they 
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erew to embryos in a perfectly normal 
manner. He sought carefully for the 
amount of calcium necessary to protect 
against the injurious sodium. He dis- 
covered that the amount required in- 
creases in proportion to the square of 
the amount of sodium chloride present. 
This simple but important experiment 
opened up an entirely new way of study- 
ing the effect of environment upon liv- 
ing things. This method is far different 
from that of the historians, poets, and 
dreamers who content themselves with 
making guesses that cannot be proved. 

He insists upon the rigorous method 
of experiment in the study of evolution 
and says that “we cannot consider any 
theory of evolution as proved unless it 
permits us to transform at will one 
species into another, and this has not 
yet been accomplished.” Although he 
does not entirely discount the work of 
paleontologists, he makes gleeful sport 
of those “‘scientific’’ historians who 
trace the evolution of species by dis- 
covering the fossil remains of animals 
at different depths in the earth. His 
eves twinkling, his face wrinkled with 
his inimitable smile, he announces a 
rival theory. It is as follows: These 
scientists say that one species existed 
long before another because the first 
was found at a greater depth than the 
second. It is just as possible to imagine 
that they both tived at the same time, 
but that the first fell into a deeper hole 
than the second. 

Despite his antagonism to the church 
and his utter devotion to science, his 
the truth is such that he 
refuses to defend biologists in their 
controversy with religion, when the bi- 
ologists use ill-founded arguments. This 
he demonstrated on one astounding oc- 
casion when attending a meeting at 
which a clergyman held debate with a 
Darwinian. To the surprise and dismay 
of the defenders of the theory, Loeb 
rose to his feet and though out of 
sympathy with the main thesis of the 
clergyman, vigorously denounced the 
erroneous arguments of the Darwinian. 
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Every nook and corner of biology is 
filled with the idea of the purposeful- 
ness of life and the notion that we are 
what we are by reason of some mysteri- 


ous design, which directs and is superior 
to physical mechanism. The master 
has devoted a great part of his life to 
attacking and destroying these ideas, 
for he points out that they are mainly 
used to cover our ignorance. He re- 
marks that “since the validity of the 
law of gravitation has been proved for 
the solar system, the idea of design in 
the motions of the planets has lost its 
usefulness, and this fact must serve us 
as a guide when we attempt to put 
science beyond the possibility of mysti- 
cism.”” 

Laws in science can be formulated 
only as the result of a quantitative study 
of the factors which govern the events 
and affairs of nature. Loeb believes 
that biologists hesitate to look for such 
mathematical relationships because they 
ealize that many disturbing secondary 
factors govern the activities of living 
things. These secondary factors, often 
impossible to remove, may obscure 
quantitative relations that really exist. 
So he concludes that the way to study 
life processes mathematically is to use 
plants or animals where these secondary 
factors are few, or where they can easily 
be ruled out. 

Loeb’s work on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the heart rate is a good ex- 
ample of the method he uses. It is 
known to everyone that, while all hu- 
man beings have about the same body 
temperature, their heart rate varies a 
great deal. <A scientist named von 
Korésy studied this question, experi- 
menting on soldiers. He kept his sub- 
jects under most favorable, constant, 
and uniform conditions. He found when 
he measured their heart rates in the 
morning before they got up that the 
variations for different persons were 
tremendous, between forty-two and 
one hundred and eight per minute. 

This fact would naturally lead bi- 
ologists who scorn mathematical meth- 
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ods to say that there is no numerical 
relation between body temperature and 
the heart rate, because the former is 
constant and the latter varies. But 
Loeb realized that this apparent lack of 
connection might be due to some second- 
ary influences, at present obscure. So 
he looked around for a more suitable 
animal. He found what he wanted in 
the embryo of the fish Fundulus, while 
it was still in the egg. In the case of 
this animal the relation between the 
temperature at which the eggs are kept 
and the rate of the heart of the embryos 
inside them is a very constant one. It 
is so precise that the number of heart 
beats per minute can be used as a rough 
thermometer, to measure the tempera- 
ture of the water containing the em- 
bryos. The moment the eggs hatch, 


the relation no longer holds, because dis- 
turbing secondary factors come in. Va- 
rious individuals among the Fundulus 
move around with different degrees of 
activity, just as people do. As every 
one knows, speed of movement affects 


the heart rate. So the moment the fish 
leave their eggs and begin to move 
around, a secondary factor comes in to 
disturb and obscure the beautifully pre- 
cise relationship existing while the ani- 
mal was forced to remain quiet in the 
egg. This is only one example of Loeb’s 
genius in eliminating confusing factors. 
it is in this way that he discovers 
mathematical laws to exist in the ac- 
tivities of living things, just as they 
exist among the planets and stars. 

It is constantly remarked by lay 
people of intelligence and by many 
biologists that the apparently wonder- 
ful way in which animals are adapted 
to their environment is the best evidence 
of some purpose and design in nature. 
To Loeb, with his detached vision and 
his freedom from anthropomorphism, 
it is just as conceivable that nature is 
accidental and a pure matter of chance. 
It is possible that “those survive who 
have the equipment—they did not ac- 
quire the equipment under the influence 
of environment. . . . It is possible for 
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forms with moderate disharmonies {, 
survive, those with gross disharmonie 
do not exist, and we are not reminded 
of their possible existence.”” Nature, the 
master points out, is enormously waste. 
ful. There are, for instance, a hundred 
million possible crosses of marine }oy) 
fish. Of these only ten thousand, 6; 
one hundredth of one per cent, actual) 
exist. Everyone will admit that thi: 
fact is a much better argument for plan. 
lessness than for design. For out of ay 
almost infinite number of combinations 
it would be strange if chance did not 
bring about the existence of a smal! 
number of forms capable of survival. 

It is in the realm of the anima! in- 
stincts that biologists, preachers, and 
philosophers have always found their 
strongest arguments for the purpose- 
fulness of nature. The instincts of the 
mating of the sexes, of the search for 
food, of the care of the mother for the 
young, have all been brought forward 
to show how the various activities of 
animals makes for their survival. Even 
here, where the position of the vitalists 
and the champions of design has been 
so strong, the genius of Jacques Loe) 
has met and defeated them. Again, he 
has done this not by argument, but by 
brilliant and unanswerable experiments. 
He has shown that many animals have 
instinctive reactions for which they can 
have no possible use, and what is still 
more important, that certain instincts 
can be reduced to simple physical laws. 
Animals are forced to obey those inexor- 
ably. So there is no more need of as- 
suming a guiding force here, than for 
the movements of bodies in the solar 
system. 

The instinct that Jacques Loeb has 
most clearly and beautifully analyzed 
is that of the reactions of animals to 
light. Everyone knows that plants 
placed near a window, frequently bend 
their branches toward the light. No 
one in possession of his senses would 
say that such plants love the light and 
hate the dark. The bending of their 
branches is automatic and irresistible, 
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ind is doubtless due to some chemical 


action induced by the light. Such a 
reaction is called heliotropism, positive 
ff the plant bends toward the light, 
negative if it grows away from it. 

Now it has been known for a long time 
that certain insects and other animals 
also go toward the light. Everyone 
knows how moths frequently fly into the 
fame, and how the are lights in cities 
may attract thousands of insects in the 
evenings of the spring. Lay people and 
many biologists believe that such animals 
show a fondness for light. Jacques Loeb, 
early in his career, was convinced that 
animals, like plants, really had nothing 
to say in the matter. They were irre- 
sistibly attracted or irresistibly — re- 
pelled, as the case might be. To use 
his vivid phrase, “they are slaves of 
the light.” 

Thirty years ago, the master was 
convinced of this, and stated that “‘ mo- 
tions caused by light or other agencies 
appear to the layman as expressions of 
will or purpose on the part of the ani- 
mal, whereas the animal is forced to go 
where carried by its Jegs.”” That is to 
say, the instincts of animals are tropisms, 
and just as automatic and mechanical 
as the bending of plants. One of the 
most beautiful examples of the right- 
ness of his belief is the behavior of the 
caterpillar of the butterfly Porthesia 
Chrysorrhea. 

“The butterfly lays its eggs upon a 
shrub. The larvee hatch late in the fall 
and hibernate in a nest on the shrub, as 
a rule not far from the ground. As 
soon as the temperature reaches a cer- 
tain height they leave the nest; under 
natural conditions this happens in the 
spring, when the first leaves have begun 
to form on the shrub. . . . After leav- 
ing the nest, they crawl directly up- 
ward on the shrub where they find 
the leaves on which they feed. Should 
the caterpillars move down the sbrub 
they would starve, but this they never 
do, always climbing up where they find 
their food. What gives the caterpillar 
its never failing certainty which saves 
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its life, and for which a human being 
might envy the little larva?” 

Jacques Loeb has shown that this 
instinct is purely the irresistible at- 
traction to the light. For if such beasts 
are placed in a glass tube near a window, 
they will crawl toward the light, re- 
maining there to starve, even when 
plenty of their favorite food is close 
behind them in the darker side of the 
vessel. 

In 1888 Loeb announced his theory 
that the instincts of animals were really 
only automatic attractions or repulsions. 
Ten years later he stated it as his belief 
that chemical reactions set up by light 
were the cause of these attractions or 
repulsions. From 1912 to 1917 he 
proved his contention beyond a doubt 
by a beautiful series of experiments. 
It would be interesting to recount the 
chain of logic that has guided these 
investigations. 

There are certain structures in the 
retina of the eyes of animals which 
undergo chemical changes when light 
acts upon them. These light-sensitive 
substances exist in equal amount in 
rach eye. That is to say, they are 
symmetrical. Furthermore, they are 
connected by nerves to symmetrical 
muscles on the right and left sides of 
the animal body. Now, when more 
light strikes the right eve than the left, 
the chemical reactions in the right eye 
will be greater than those in the left. 
As a result of this, a stronger nerve im- 
pulse will be sent to the muscles of the 
right side. These will therefore con- 
tract more violently than the left side 
muscles and the animal will have to 
move toward the right. Should more 
light reach the left eye, the reverse will 
happen, and the animal will have, willy- 
nilly, to move toward the left. When 
both eyes are equally illuminated, the 
muscles on both sides will contract 
equally, and the beast will be forced to 
go straight ahead toward the source of 
light. 

There is a well-known chemical law 
that deals with the effect of light on 
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substances which are sensitive to it. 
This law says, briefly: 

Strength of light multiplied by time 
acts=degree of 


during which light 
chemical effect. 

By beautiful experiments on the larvee 
of the barnacle, Loeb and his collabo- 
rator Northrop have shown that this 
animal really obeys this simple numeri- 
cal law in its behavior toward light. 
So when some of these barnacle larve 
are placed in a vessel with lights of two 
different strengths acting upon them 
from different directions, it is possible 
to predict with almost perfect accuracy 
the place they will go. So, thirty years 
after the first statement of his theory, 
it has been the triumph of the master to 
prove mathematically a belief which he 
had long held as an inner conviction— 
that is, that the reactions of animals to 
light follow a simple chemical law. 
Animals do not determine their motions 
by trial and error, or by fondness or 


hatred, or by fright. On the other hand, - 


their movements are determined for 
them by chemical reactions over which 
they have no control. Their travels 
are not the results of their will or pref- 
erence, but are inexorably forced. 

It is so that Loeb, driven forward by 
his predominating idea that living things 
are machines, begins to remove the 
study of the behavior of animals from 
the fairy realm of Maeterlinck and 
Fabre. It is so that he antagonizes 
biologists, as well as preachers and 
philosophers. For he strips the gauzy 
mysterious veil of romance from their 
world and substitutes the hard and 
austere discipline of facts and figures. 

Many biologists have tried to explain 
the conduct of lower animals by as- 
suming that they have certain of the 
so-called emotions of man. Loeb, using 
the directly opposite method, analyzes 
the relatively simple instincts of the 
lower animals, and reduces them to 
physical laws. Then he dares to assert, 
that just as the moth is attracted to the 
flame, so we, as human beings, are like- 
wise the slaves of forced movements. 
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Only in our case they are more com. 
plicated, because in addition to tropisins 
set up by simple things like light, we 
are impelled by the stimuli of an jy. 
finitely varied set of memory imaves. 
It is only the enormous number and 
complexity of these that gives rise to 
the nonpredictability of our conduct. 
and to the illusion of the freedom of the 
will. 

The explanation of the effect of lieth 
upon animals is really in itself a life 
work. But it is only one of the many 
series of researches that are the fruit of 
his incessant activity and his restless 
curiosity. He has probed into the 
mystery of the fertilization of eggs, and 
showed in 1899 that the role of the 
sperm may be replaced by a simple 
change in chemical conditions of the 
medium in which the egg reposes. In 
a word, he has shown that full-grown 
animals of certain species may be pro- 
duced from the egg of the female, with- 
out the contact with the sperm of the 
father. Here again he has replaced 
mystery and fanciful explanations by 
means of words, with rational explana- 
tions by means of facts. 

He believes that the development and 
the complicated activities of the life of 
the whole organism will be ultimately 
explained without the need of assuming 
a mysterious directing force. His re- 
searches on the regeneration of plants, 
and on the antagonistic action of ions 
has brought strong experimental sup- 
port to his belief. His experiments are 
classics of simplicity, and have that 
clearness and simple directness which 
is the characteristic of the greatest 
achievements of science. His investiga- 
tion of the effects of ions on living things 
led him in 1906 to the idea that the 
chemistry of colloidal substances is 
identical with the chemistry of things 
of a crystalline nature. The proteins, 
which make up so large a part of the 
structures of plants and animals belong 
to the colloids, and it has been supposed 
by many chemists and biologists that 
their reactions were different from those 
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of classical chemistry. This difference 
in their reactions has been supposed in 
some mysterious way to be part of the 
difference that distinguishes living from 
inert materials. Loeb had no faith in 
this notion, and believed that all chemi- 
cal reactions could be brought under 
the domain of classical chemical laws. 
Having announced this idea more than 
twelve years before, it remained for 
him to bring brilliant experimental 
proof to his belief during the last five 
years. So Loeb, trained as a medical 
man and a biologist, has dared to invade 
the austere field of physical chemistry, 
and has transferred a disorderly and 
empirical body of fact into the realm 
of rational theoretical chemistry. This, 
in the autumn of his career, is the 
greatest of his triumphs. 

His glory is his unfaltering and inde- 
fatigable service to a great and essentially 
simple idea, unpopular with scientists 
and laymen alike, because of its tendency 
to remove comforting superstition and 
to puncture the vanity and wreck the 
arrogance of man. 


His genius lies in his prodigal inge- 
nuity in making hypotheses and devising 
experiments to test them, and in his 
uncanny faculty of feeling which ex- 
planation is the right one among a host 
of possible explanations, all of which 
might seem equally valid to the ordinary 


individual. It is with Loeb as with 
Faraday, who seemed, in the words of 
one of his exasperated defeated scien- 
tific opponents, literally to smell the 
truth. 

His tragedy lies in his comparative 
loneliness in science. Unlike Pasteur, 
his researches have been of no im- 
mediate practical use to mankind. For 
that reason he remains obscure from 
the notice of the populace.| Biologists 
dislike him because he fights to replace 
their agreeable, romantic, and con- 
tradictory folklore by simple and ra- 
tional explanations based on physical 
laws. His recent achievements in chemis- 
try are accepted with hesitation by 
chemists. This is due in part, perhaps, 
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to his ability to come to correct con- 
clusions by leaps and short cuts. His 
impatience and fiery zeal prevent him 
from working out all details with the 
laborious and minute exactness of the 
trained chemist. According to them, 
he is too easily satisfied by results which 
have too great an experimental error. 
Then again they hesitate because he is 
a biologist, and only a self-made chemist. 
This is a natural antagonism for chemists 
to feel, for they despise the crude and 
sometimes distinctly sloppy methods 
that prevail in biological science. 

Finally, he cannot be popular with the 
lay intellectuals. Untrained in the ex- 
perimental method and hating the dis- 
cipline it requires, they seek refuge in 
easy explanations by means of words. 
This unpopularity is shown by the small 
sale of his books, which are full of a 
far-reaching and important critique of 
modern philosophy and thought. But 
the intellectuals evidently do not care to 
read these fascinating works, in which 
argument is carried on by a recital of 
experiments, rather than by a mere play 
on words. The whole spirit of man is 
against Loeb’s idea that man is an 
automaton, governed by the laws to 
which all machines are slaves. 

And so it is that this mighty intelli- 
gence stands alone, save for a few de- 
voted followers. He is fond of saying 
that physicists and chemists are the 
only scientists who do not fight, because 
their science is unified and disciplined 
by mathematical laws against which 
there is no argument. His life has been 
largely devoted to bringing biologists 
to the same pacific state, and it is an 
ironical fact that to attempt this he has 
had to fight them unceasingly. It is to 
his honor that he has fought always 
with the weapon of experiment and fact, 
rather than with fruitless argument or 
fastastic play on words. 

A mighty intellect, a pioneer, a hardy 
fighter, he betrays at times the emotions 
and weaknesses of his lesser fellows. 
This writer will remember always his 
walks homeward with the savant, on 
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days made gloomy by 
drizzling rains. 


thick fogs or 
He walks slowly, his 
head bent, there is a note of discourage- 
ment, of pessimism, of complaint in his 
voice. He bewails his isolation. He 
complains of the fact that he grows old 
with the encouraging support of so few 
of his scientific contemporaries. It is 
here in moments of fatigue that he 
shrinks from his fight and questions its 
worthwhileness. It seems impossible for 
him to realize always that his idea must 
do for biology what those of Galileo 
and Newton did for physical science. 
For it is due to Loeb more than to any- 
one that the ultimate unity of biology 
with physics and chemistry will be 
realized. 

It is better to think of him seated in 
his small and unpretentious office. His 
desk is littered with an indescribable 
disarray of books and manuscripts. The 
walls are lined with unending files of 
his collected books and reprints. He 
leans back in his chair, his face now in 
repose, now folded into a_ thousand 
wrinkles by his charming smile, now 
illuminated by a flash of thought that 
brings an awesome light to his eyes. He 
speaks of the likeness of the point of 
view of the artist and the scientist. Just 
as the great artist must express himself, 
oblivious to the acclaim or hatred of 
the generality of men, so we in science 
must do our experiments with all of 
the artist’s pride in craft. And in the 
end we must have as our chief reward 
the delighted contemplation of our 
finished work, just as the great artist 
must be thrilled by viewing his achieve- 
ment rather than by the applause of 
enthusiastic admirers and dubious con- 
noisseurs. 

While Loeb’s work has no immediate 
practical appeal, it will undoubtedly 





ultimately be of the greatest benef 
to mankind. |This will be realized jy 
various ways. His work will have 4 
most important effect upon the study 
of disease. Benjamin Franklin fley 
kites during thunderstorms, and made 
some interesting observations on elec. 
tricity as a result. But these were 
observations merely, and by themselves 
could never have led to the dynamo. 
It is thanks to Faraday and his quantita- 
tive laws that the real development of 
our knowledge of electricity took place. 
The colloids constitute a most important 
part of our bodies. Loeb’s most recent 
work has placed these in the domain of 
quantitative chemical laws. This will 
change physiology from an affair of 
cut-and-try, toa real science. And when 
physiology shall have been reduced to 
dynamics, the conquest of disease will 
be sure to follow. 

Looking far into the future, it seems to 
this writer that Loeb’s work will have 
even more important applications than 
those in regard to the conquest of 
disease. His researches, more than 
those of any other biologist make a clear- 
cut distinction between exact know!- 
edge on the one hand, and belief and 
prejudice on the other. More than any 
other scientist in biology, he has insisted 
that we must always weigh and measure. 
It is only a step from this weighing and 
measuring in biology to weighing and 
measuring in that helter-skelter region 
known as sociology and economics. 
When quantitative methods become 
established here, intelligence will for the 
first time take the place of folklore, 
guesses, and prejudices. And when 
intelligence begins to apply itself to 
social problems, rays of light will pierce 
the dark tragic cloud that now hangs 
over mankind. 
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THE EARS OF THE DEAF 


BY ALICE BROWN 


JOLLY HALLETT was coming 
home from the next door neighbor’s, 
where she had been ostensibly to borrow 
a teaspoonful of saleratus, but really be- 
cause the sense of being snowbound had 
grown on her until she was “as nervous 
as a witch.” It was a very late spring, 
and, as the climax of all the turbulent 
weather, had come a snowstorm hurled 
back by departing winter which blocked 
the roads and weighted the trees with a 
clinging sorcery. The teams had been 
along early that forenoon to break out, 
and now Polly, a slight wiry figure, bent 
almost double with her haste and energy, 
was ploughing along the snowy track, 
setting her feet with cireumspection be- 
cause she was wearing rubbers more than 
a size toolarge. The three Hallett sisters 
had only one pair of rubbers this winter, 
for general use. They had been fitted to 
Ann, whose feet were broad and long, 
and Polly had much ado to keep her 
smaller feet within what she despairingly 
called the gunboats. Ann had to have 
suitable footgear, for, though older, she 
was stronger than the other two, and as- 
sumed without question the daily chores 
of attending to their one cow and feeding 
the hens. Lydia, getting on toward 
fifty, was the youngest of the three and 
so guarded and petted by the others that 
there was scarcely need for her to have 
rubbers for a stormy day. The sisters 
made no question of her going out unless 
every condition looked favorable, for not 
only was she delicate but very deaf, so 
that the other two found themselves con- 
stantly assailed, if she walked the road 
alone, by the fear that she might be run 
over or in some other way “meet with 
suthin’”’ before she knew it was coming. 
Polly, setting her feet in the snowy 
track, proceeded with an impatient care: 


she was so anxious to get home and tell 
what she had heard. She carried the 
County Star and an old Godey’s she had 
borrowed for the pattern of a knitted 
quilt, but these were as nothing to her 
compared with the interest of what she 
had to tell. When she reached the little 
gray house she burst in, hardly waiting 
to stamp the snow from her feet, and 
stood before her sisters in the sitting- 
room, a bundle of nervous energy wait- 
ing to explode. Ann and Lydia rose to 
meet her and the three stood for a mo- 
ment looking at one another, two of them 
inquiring, and Polly now quivering with 
the triumphant certainty that, whatever 
they demanded in the degree or quality 
of news, she could surpass any possible 
surmise. 

They were curiously unlike: Ann 
tall, long-armed and muscular, her thin 
hair parted and combed smoothly down 
over her ears in the fashion of their 
mother’s day, her eyes small and piercing 
behind steel-bowed spectacles; Polly 
alive with energy, unable to speak with- 
out a snapping of all her facial muscles, 
as if she could not get out words fast 
enough and they surprised her as they 
came, and Lydia, not so much younger, 
yet set apart from them by her wistful, 
seeking look and a pathetic attempt at 
adornment of her slender person. Lydia 
was the baby of the family, never re- 
garded by the father and mother as 
accountable to the rules laid down for 
the other children, and when the three 
sisters were left alone, she was received 
by Ann and Polly from the failing hands, 
as something different from themselves 
and infinitely more to be regarded. 
From year to year since that time Ann 
and Polly had, by unspoken consent, 
given up more and more of their own 





small resources to Lydia, for her modest 
pleasures or her gentle adorning. And 
for the last five years her deafness made 
an additional reason for a passionate 
fostering. She had grown silent and 
half terrified in her seclusion, and the 
sisters took every means in their power 
to keep her within the circle of inter- 
course. They talked even to each other 
with a strident energy which pierced the 
air and rasped their throats, and when- 
ever Lydia glanced at them with that 
wistful, questioning look of hers that 
seemed to ask whether anything she 
might possibly share was go ng on with- 
out her, they nodded and smiled and 
grimaced encouragingly, Polly with a 
grotesque inventiveness that would have 
been terrifying to an onlooker ignorant 
of its loving import. And now Lydia 
stood smilingly anticipative, waiting for 
the news, and Polly realized, grimacing 
absently at the waiting face, that her 
news could not be told. 

“What a fool I be!”’ she said to herself 
and Lydia opened her lips to ask: 

“What d’you say?” 

Then she closed them without a word. 
The other two had long ago come to the 
conclusion that she had determined not 
to make herself a nuisance by asking 
questions. Lydia had her own secret, 
sweet ways of meeting her trouble and 
hiding it in her heart. Polly, out of 
patience with her own obtuseness, took 
off her shawl and hood and went into the 
side entry to hang them up. When she 
came back into the sitting-room, Lydia 
was sitting by the window, turning the 
pages of Godey’s, and Ann was drawing 
on the rubbers preparatory to her barn 
work beforedusk. On the floor, scrubbed 
white by semi-weekly washings ever since 
the last coat of paint had worn away, was 
a little pool of water from melting snow. 

“IT won’t wipe that up till you've 
gone,” said Polly, to her sister. “Them 
rubbers are all balled up an’ you can’t 
help trackin’ through.” 

“I’m kinder late,” said Ann, busily 


winding her head in an old “cloud” their 
“TI waited 


mother had worn for best. 
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so’s to hear you tell the news. 


Mebbe 
you'd better come out with me and fee 
the biddies whilst I milk.” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “ You go along an’ 
begin an’ I'll pull on them old stockin’ 


feet. Yes, you go right along. 
Lyddy.” 

Polly was much relieved at having a 
few minutes with her sister alone, be- 
cause now she was possessed by the thing 
she proposed not telling Lydia, and it was 
another of their unspoken agreements 
that there should be no whispering in 
corners merely because Lydia could not 
hear. Once the doctor’s wife praised 
them for this. She told them the cour- 
tesy they observed toward their sister 
was exquisite. Polly only stared at her, 
and Ann had answered: 

“Why, ’tain’t because Lyddy'd see us 
talkin’ an’ brood over it. I dunno why 
we couldn’t say things afore her if 
*twa’n’t best she should hear, same’s if 
she was a sick person an’ you whispered 
outside the door. Only you couldn't, 
that’s all.” 

Now Polly approached her sister 
where she sat absorbedly turning the 
leaves of the old magazine, and touched 
her on the shoulder. Lydia looked up 
with her ready smile responsive to 
Polly’s grimace, the more concentrated 
and horrible at moments when it was 
most loving. 

“It’s page three hunderd,”’ said Polly, 
“that quilt. You begin a shell, if you 
feelto. I’m goin’ to feed the biddies, an’ 
arter supper Ann an’ I'll git out our 
needles an’ all go to work.” 

Lydia nodded and Polly, noiseless in 
her stocking feet, followed Ann out 
through the shed to the barn. Ann had 
just foddered the cow to keep her quiet, 
and stood, milking-stool in hand, about 
to sit. But Polly put down her dough 
dish in the dark runway, came up to her 
and touched her on the arm. 

““What do you s’pose?” she asked, 
explosive in the release of her pent-up 
news. 

Ann looked so intently at her through 
her steel-rimmed spectacles that it al- 
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most seemed as if she were looking 
angrily. 

“What is it?” said she. “I knew 
there was suthin’, minute you come in. 
I says to myself, ‘Suthin’ or other’s 
happened. She’s all keyed up.’” 

“You don’t s’pose Lyddy see it, too, 
do you?” inquired Polly. 

Her excitement stilled at once into an 
uneasy wonderment. Ann nodded. 
“’Course she did,” she responded. 
Phat’s why she settled down so quick 
an’ seemed to be all took up with that 
old Godey’s. I guess I know Lyddy.” 

“Well, I guess I do, too,” said Polly, 
very slightly aggrieved, “‘an’ she knows 
us. She knows there ain’t nothin’ we’d 
keep from her more’n a minute—unless 
*twas for her good.” 

This last she added with an after- 
thought, realizing how indisputably the 
present concealment seemed to her for 
Lydia’s good. 

“Come! come!” said Ann, setting 
down her milking-stool and then pushing 
it with her foot a little nearer the cow, to 
be ready for the first practicable pause. 
“What was ’t you got hold of over 
there?” 

“Well,” said Polly, watching her nar- 
rowly, to lose none of the effect, “John 
Henry Drake’s comin’ on from out west, 
that’s all.” 

For a moment they stood looking at 
each other, weighing the value of the 
event, returning to the past and balane- 
ing it with that, running forward to the 
future and picturing John Henry’s po- 
tentialities for disturbing the noiseless 
tenor of their lives. 

“Well,” said Ann at last, “he ain’t 
what he was when he went away. I mis- 
trust you're seein’ him as he looked then, 
twenty-five or more year ago. Why, he’s 
two years older’n Lyddy, an’ Lyddy—” 

“Yes,” said Polly, filling in the pause, 
“T know she is. But be that as it may, 
I didn’t feel like tellin’ her.” 

“Well,” said Ann reasonably, “you’ve 
got to or somebody else will. You don’t 
s’pose he’s goin’ to stay over night, even 
in this neighborhood, ‘thout her seein’ 


“er 


him or somebody’s hollerin’ int 
ears an’ tellin’ her he’s here.” 

“No,” said Polly weakly, “only some. 
how when I got face to face with |ver jt 
all come over me, everything that’s come 
an’ gone, an’ how, when he went « way, 
she was the prettiest creatur’ that ever 
stepped, with a voice like a bird- 

“Well,” said Ann, breaking in ruth. 
lessly, as if to recall her to their unde- 
fined mission of championing Lydia, 
“she’s pretty now. Lyddy’s got nothin’ 
to be ashamed of, however he finds her,” 

“Oh,” said Polly, in a miserable out- 
burst, the tears suddenly burning into 
her eyes, though she was winking say- 
agely to keep them back, “that’s it 
Lyddy’s real pretty. She is to us, any- 
ways, an’ al’ays will be if she’s a hun- 
derd. But, Ann, she’s deef 

Ann stooped and took up the milking- 
stool by one leg. It almost seemed, from 
the fierceness of her pose, as if she might 
in another instant brandish it and hit 
something within its radius. 

“I should like to know,” she de- 
manded, “if that’s anything to be 
ashamed of, an’ if it ain’t suthin’ to 
make anybody prize her the more, the 
poor lamb!” 

“No,” said Polly desperately, “’tain't 
that. “Tain’t as if anybody’d think the 
less of her, John Henry above all, if he 
ain’t changed in twenty-five year, for he 
was the best-hearted boy anywheres 
round. Only, Ann, don’t you see? then 
she was everything a man would be glad 
to call his own an’ now—O Ann, now 
she’s kinder maimed, as you might say, 
through not hearin,’ an’ somehow I can't 
bear to have him find it out.” 

Ann set down the milking-stool with 
a slow and absent precision. 

“Yes,”’ she said reflectively, “yes, | 
see what you mean an’ I don’t know but 
I should ha’ thought on’t myself.” 

“That girl,” said Polly, giving im- 
petuous rein to her passionate grief over 
the Lyddy they used to know who 
had passed into the obscurity of time 
vanished, “that yeller-haired girl that 
couldn't stop to walk, she was so full o’ 


her 
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life an’ strength an’ blew round the 
house like a milkweed seed, as you might 
say, an’ sung—my, how she did sing! 
{,’ now to have him find her settin’ 
there by the winder smilin’ when she 
don't hear an’ sayin’ yes an’ no by guess 
well, I can’t stan’ it, that’s all.” 

“No,” said Ann, in a loud tone, so 
that the cow, who had been tossing her 
head up and down in the bunch of hay 
and had now settled to a ruminative 
eating, gave an uneasy step, as if she sus- 
pected she had been told to “stan’ 
round” and might not have heard 
correctly. “No, nor I can’t either. 
Where’s John Henry comin’ to? He 
ain't got no folks left. He goin’ to visit?” 

“No,” said Polly, “he ain’t goin’ to 
visit. He’s goin’ to stop over to Sud- 
leigh an’ do suthin’ about thinnin’ out 
his wood lot. Mebbe he won't look us 
up at all. But there,” she added hope- 
lessly, “I guess he will.” 

“Yes,” said Ann, with an equal hope- 
lessness, “I guess he will.’’ Again she 
paused and pondered the situation 
darkly. Suddenly she spoke with such 
explosive emphasis that Polly started a 
little where she stood. ‘What say *t we 
don’t let him find out she’s deef at all?” 

Polly stared at her. She often had to 
stare at her sister, Ann’s vigor of initia- 
tive was so upsetting to her. 

“IT dunno,” she said, “how you expect 
to manage that.” 

“Easy enough,” said Ann defiantly. 
“Lyddy never asks over. She al’ays 
says yes an’ no accordin’ to her judg- 
ment, an’ besides you an’ I'll set by an’ 
take the words out of her mouth.” 

“You don’t think,” said Polly feebly, 
“she'll kind o’ wish we didn’t stay by?” 

“No,” said Ann vigorously. “I don’t 
think nothin’ about it. I know. John 
Henry an’ Lyddy’ve cast all them things 
behind ’em. What ’d you say if I told 
you you're goin’ to be nerved up over a 
man o’ fifty-odd you hadn’t seen since 
you was twenty-five? I guess you'd 
laugh.” 

“Law,” said Polly uneasily, “what 
things you do git up.” 


But she did not laugh. Perhaps she 
was pondering in her mind the pity of it 
that there had not been even the dawn 
of love in her own life to be obscured by 
after clouds. Ann now moved the stool 
to its place for action and seated herself 
with the ease of an expert performer. 
Polly took up her dough dish and was 
turning away, but she paused, just as the 
musical assault of the streaming milk was 
about to begin, and raised her voice to 
recall Ann from her performance. 

“7 dunno,” she said, “as I ever knew 
jest why father turned John Henry 
away, an’ told Lyddy ‘twas all over be- 
twixt ’em.”’ 

**T do,” said Ann, her high tones raised 
over the first strains of her milking. “I 
was older’n you, an’ mother told me all 
about it. John Henry got in with that 
set o’ fellers on t’other side o’ the moun- 
tain—dancin’ an’ playin’ the fiddle an’ 
raisin’ Ned they were, an’ robbin’ hin 
roosts an’ cookin’ the hins down in the 
woods jest for deviltry. There wa’n’t no 
harm in ‘em, but one night they did git 
tight on that whisky they stole away 
from the tramp whilst he’s asleep. They 
said ‘twas a good turn they done him, an’ 
they got so high over it they begun to 
pass it round an’ drinked it up them- 
selves. An’ John Henry was so tickled 
he come to tell Lyddy all about it, an’ he 
wa’n’t himself an’ father showed him the 
door. Father thought nothin’s too good 
for Lyddy. You know that as well as I 
do. An’ I guess he talked to her like a 
Dutch uncle an’ made her feel as if John 
Henry ’s first cousin to the Old Boy, if 
he wa’n’t the Old Boy himself. Father 
was terrible set when he’d made up his 
mind.” 

“Yes,” said Polly thoughtfully. ‘An’ 
he wouldn't have no trouble with Lyddy. 
She was al’ays a biddable creatur’. But 
I recollect, little as I was, hearin’ mother 
say she’s goin’ into a decline. That was 
after John Henry went off out west.” 

The hens had got tired of waiting for 
supper and a few of them, obedient to 
the dark inside the barn, had flown up to 
ruost, and now Polly’s “biddy! biddy!” 
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summoned them about her as she stood 
in the barn floor, and they came with a 
prodigious fluttering. She threw them 
their dough hastily, not even sorry it had 
cooled in its long waiting, and hurried 
back through the dark passage, leaving 
Ann without a look lest she should cease 
milking and call to her to stay. Now, 
Polly knew, she had to tell Lydia, 
and it seemed to her it would be easier 
for Lydia if she did it while they two 
were alone, and with but one pair of eyes 
to note her sister’s attitude. Lydia had 
laid the Godey’s aside on the sitting-room 
table. She had lighted the kitchen lamp 
and was setting out the big vellow bowl 
and all the materials for bread mixing. 
She looked up from her task with a 
quick smile that broke upon the absorp- 
tion of her face, and Polly thought, in 
that instant, as she had a hundred times 
hefore, that nobody ever looked so busy 
as Lyddy when she was intent upon a 
task. It was as if she and the task were 
shut up together within the room of her 
silence where nobody could possibly in- 
trude. Polly set down her dish on the 
sink shelf and went up to her and laid a 
hand on her arm. 

* Lyddy,” she called, in the high voice 
she always used in storming Lydia’s 
silence, “I’ve got suthin’ to tell you.” 

Lydia waited, still smiling, and Polly 
felt, with a sudden triumphant pride, 
that there was much of the girl about her 
still. Nobody need think they could 
look down on Lyddy, no matter how 
well they might hear themselves nor how 
rich they were. For she had learned this 
about John Henry. He owned railroads 
in the west and he “had everything to 
do with.” But she had to hurry if she 
was to speak before Ann should come. 
Already she could fancy old Blossom re- 
fusing to give down and Ann postponing 
her task in despair. 

“Lyddy,” she said, “John Henry 
Drake’s comin’ back.” 

Sometimes, after she had said some- 
thing to Lyddy, she repeated it, seeing 
by the intentness of Lyddy’s face that 


she had not heard. But this time it 
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was evident that Lydia had heard 4} 
once. A deep red ran into her face) 
she stood staring at her sister, not «< jf 
she were astonished or frightened |); 
somehow arrested. Life had put a |iand 
on her heart and made it stand stil! or 
leap to quicker motion. But in a mo 
ment it was apparent it was the nany 
she had caught, this that had been the 
well beloved, and she spoke now with 
difficulty : 

“Is he—passed away?” 

“No,” shouted Polly, and shook her 
head vigorously. Seeing that look on 
her sister’s face, a look she had met there 
only once before, the day their mother 
died, she felt she must go on saying no 
and no. “Comin’. Comin’ here. Stop 
in Sudleigh. Thinnin’ out his wood lot 
Call here, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Oh!” said Lydia quite happily, her 
face cleared of that first apprehensive 
cloud. “I thought you had suthin’ 
to tell.” Then she gave Polly a little 
special smile of understanding and love 
and patted her on the arm. “Don’t vou 
worry,” she said. “It'll be real nice to 
see him if he should take it into his 
head to call. ['m glad he ain’t passed 
away.” 

Then she set herself again to her 
bread-making, and mixed the _ batter 
with all the delicate precision of her 
habit; but Polly, watching her furtively, 
thought the wall of her absorption, 
where she was accustomed to dwell alone 
with her task, seemed less impenetra- 
ble than usual. There might almost be 
chinks where one could look through. 
Only Polly did not put it to herself in 
that form. She told herself Lydia was 
takin’ more notice. 

That evening the three sisters sat to- 
gether, each with her knitting, and 
picked out the directions for the shells 
that were to begin their new quilt. Poll) 
and Ann were keyed to a tautness not 
usual with them, and each felt it in the 
other. Only Lydia was sweetly calm 
and read the directions with an even 
voice; and just as they were taking 


their candles for bed, she said quietly to 
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\nn, not in any careless way as if she 
int to throw them off a track their 
minds had taken, but as if she were offer- 

» a bit of news they valued equally: 

* Polly says John Henry’s comin’.” 

“Yes,” returned Ann, with a guilty 
elance at her, at once withdrawn. Her 
mind had been galloping so tumultu- 
ously over the rough shards of possibili- 
ties that she felt as if Lydia must flinch 
with her at the length she had gone. 
“Yes, I know it.” 

“If he ealls,”’ said Lydia, in her gentle 
tones that not even the defection of her 
ears had been able to rob of sweetness, 
“we must make him have a real good 
time. Mebbe he'll stay for a cup o’ tea.” 

Then they went up to bed and Polly 
and Ann, stopping in the hall a moment 
after they had left Lydia in the front 
room, where they always turned her bed 
down and, on such nights as_ these, 
started a blaze in the fireplace, looked at 
each other, Ann inquiring and Polly 
vravely acquiescent. 

“Yes,” said she, “I told her.” 

They went on to the room in the back 
where they slept together, but they got 
ready for bed in silence, thinking ac- 
cordant thoughts it would have seemed 
somehow disloyal to Lydia to speak. 

The next morning after breakfast Ann 
“went up attic” and came down carrying 
a rose-colored cashmere that had be- 
longed to their mother in her youth; it 
had been laid away for years tenderly 
swathed in tissue paper. As she passed 
Polly at the sink, beginning the breakfast 
dishes, she held the folded parcel out to 
her in both hands, and asked: 

“Don’t you think we better?” 

Polly knew the package at once and 
her face was irradiated by a glow that 
made it almost lovely. 

“Yes,” she answered, “jest what I 
was thinkin’ not a minute ago.” 

Ann went along to the window where 
Lydia had taken her knitting for another 
attempt at a puzzling part of the shell. 
Lydia was always impatient, except with 
her deafness. When she was doing any- 
thing she had to do it, the sisters said, 





right off. Now she was so absorbed in 
her counting that she did not look up 
while Ann unfolded the paper and shook 
out the folds of the dress. The sun lay 
upon it and perhaps Lydia caught un- 
consciously the rosy glow. She looked 
up startled and gave a little cry of pleas- 
ure in its loveliness, and Ann, at that 
moment of her first delight in it, went 
up to her and held it against her from 
shoulder to hem. 

“I’m goin’ to see whether it needs 
much done to it,”’ she cried in Lydia’s 
ear. “We think you better have it made 
over for you.” 

Lydia retreated a step and put the 
dress away from her with both hands. 
She knew why they were offering it and 
her face was a miserable red. 

“No,” she said, “no.” 

“We think you better,” Ann repeated, 
in her high encouraging voice. “I guess 
I shall have to take it in a mite round the 
waist.” 

Lydia still retreated when she ad- 
vanced to measure, and was so visibly 
distressed that Ann could not pursue the 
matter further. But later in the day 
Lydia, going into the parlor for the 
stereoscope for the little Gilchrist boy to 
play with, found her sitting there in the 
cold, sewing on the rose-colored dress. 
One of Lydia’s old waists lay on the sofa 
beside her, and she at once understood 
thai Ann had taken it to measure by. 
But she said nothing, and Ann, looking 
upinapprehension though still obstinate, 
watched her going out of the room with 
her head high, her lips firmly set. Then 
Ann turned back to her sewing. When 
the rose-colored dress was done she hung 
it, without a word, in Lydia’s closet, and 
day after day she peeped in there to see 
if it had perhaps been moved. But it 
hung, so far as she could see, unchanged 
in every fold as she had left it, and Lydia 
said no word. 

As the days went on into April sweet- 
ness after unseasonable cold, it began to 
seem to the two elder sisters that John 
Henry was not coming at all, and 
they were much relieved. What Lydia 
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thought or felt they could not tell; but 
one day, so full of birds that it might 
have belonged to the bluebirds and 
robins alone, when the three sisters 
sat down to their knitting after a long 
half day’s house-cleaning, he came. Ann 
was the first to hear his knock, and to 
glance at him from the window. At once 
she knew who it was, and she stood there 
a moment thinking in a desperate haste. 
Lydia ought to be made to slip on the 
rose-colored cashmere: but how could 
she tell her so without screaming out the 
order so that John Henry, too, must 
hear? And then he knocked again. 

* Ain't you goin’?”’ asked Polly, who 
had been watching her. “ Who is "t? the 
essence man?” 

“Essence man!” repeated Ann bit- 
terly. “Don’t you know who ‘tis?” 

“My soul!” cried Polly stridently. 
“Well, I s’pose he’s got to be asked in.” 

And while Ann went to the door, she 
began to make horrible faces of reassur- 
ing kindliness at Lydia, who had now 
looked up from her work and begun to 
wonder. In an instant he was there. 
It hardly seemed as if he could have 
staved for more than a word of greeting 
with Ann, he strode so quickly into the 
room, a tall robust fresh-colored man 
with the blue eves they remembered— 
sailor blue, Lydia had called them once 

—and the same direct agile way of man- 
aging his well-knit frame. He scarcely 
noticed Polly at all, standing there 
making kindly faces, but took a long 
stride past her to the window where 
Lydia had risen and was waiting tremu- 
lously. Polly was not imaginative, but 
it struck her, in that moment, that Lydia 
looked as if she had been waiting all her 
life. Perhaps it seemed so to John 
Henry, for he took both her hands, the 
one that was impetuously offered him 
and the one at her side, stooped and 
kissed her. He kissed her twice, once on 
one pink cheek and once on the other that 
had had time to flush from pink to red, 
hearing the news from its sister cheek, 
and Ann, seandalized, gave a step for- 
ward to drag him away from Lydia so 


affronted. Polly, too, took that 

fensive step, her angry eyes on Lyd). 
face. She could not, in that instant, 
imagine what Lydia would do. Wor\d 
she scream, or push him away from |\er 
with both her delicate slim hands? 
Lydia did neither. She gave a little 
laugh, such a laugh as they had not 
heard from her in all these later years, 
and withdrew her hands from his. 

“You sit down, Henry,” she said 
“Sit there in father’s chair an’ behave 
yourself.” 

John Henry laughed, too, a clear 
hearty note, and drew forward the chair. 
He placed it with accuracy, in the middle 
of the room so that he could turn from 
one to the other and watch their faces as 
he spoke to them. 

“Well,” said he, “ain’t this complete? 
Here we are, old folks—all but Lyddy. 
She ain’t old—” he gave her a little smil- 
ing nod as he said this and Lydia smiled 
back at him. “But I’m on the down 
grade myself —fifty this last month. 
Lyddvy’s only forty-eight. Didn’t think 
I'd remembered, did you, Lyddy? 
Didn't you s’pose I'd kept your birth- 
day?” 

Lydia, her sweet face suffused, was 
looking at him in a perfect absorption, 
as if she had so long suffered lack that 
now she must draw the image of him into 
her heart and keep it there for future 
solacing. But this was a question, and, 
as her sisters knew, she had not heard 
it. They remembered their compact 
and, with an instant agreement, they 
rushed into the breach and answered 
for her. 

“Yes,” said Ann breathlessly, 
Lyddy’s young to what we be.” 
“She’s the youngest,’ Polly hurried 
in to say. “I’m fifty an’ sister here’s 
fifty-two.” 

While they spoke he regarded them 
with an intent courtesy, and now in his 
next words he included them all. 

“Well, I've come back. [I’ve done 
well an’ I've come back. But I ain't 
had much out o° my life, for I ain’t had 
Lyddy.” 


“é 
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At this Polly and Ann drew a quick 
shocked breath in unison. So brazen an 
avowal they had never imagined. They 
were almost glad Lyddy could not hear 
it. He might have guessed at the shak- 
ing of their decorum for he went on, 
quite gravely row: 

“I'm tellin’ you this because I want to 
begin fair. I’ve come back for Lyddy.” 

The two sisters started from their 
seats and then, remembering Lydia in 
her wistful seclusion, fell back again. 
And he was going on. 

“You might ask if I wanted Lyddy so 
bad why I ain’t been back before. Well, 
the fact is, when she turned me off, I 
was mad an’ [ told her she didn’t prize 
me an’ never would. An’ maybe she 
was mad, an’ she said ‘twas so, and she 
didn’t. Maybe she meant it an’ maybe 
not. I always s’posed she did, an’ I 
wa’n’t comin’ back to get a knife stuck 
into me that way again. It hurt too 
much. But some weeks ago I heard 
somethin’ an’ it made me swear I'd come 
back whether or no. So I closed up my 
business an’ come.” 

Suddenly they all became aware of 
Lydia. She was leaning forward in her 
chair, her face quivering in a passionate 
inquiry. John Henry threw her a little 
nod and a smile. He went over to her 
and gave her hand, tense on the arm of 
her chair, a reassuring pat. 

“You wait a minute,” he said. “I’m 
comin’ to you next.” 

Then he returned to his seat. Polly 
and Ann had _ recovered themselves 
slightly, and now Ann spoke with a prim 
yet trembling decisiveness: 

“There ain’t no need o’ your stirrin’ 
up Lyddy over things that’s past an’ 
gone. Lyddy ain't very strong an’ we 
don’t hold to her bein’ stirred up.” 

“No,” said Polly, in a thick, breath- 
less voice, “if you want to know any- 
thing about Lyddy, you can come to us. 
We don’t want to get her all nerved up, 
dwellin’ on things that are past an’ 
gone.” 

Yet Polly's voice was really tremulous 
because she guessed, in a sudden blinding 
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light of revelation, how wonder! 
would be to see love come winging });<! 
across the years. But John Henry wa, 


paying no attention whatever to {\\eir 


rebuffs. He might not even have he. p< 

““A month ago,” he went on, “a man 
come out our way lookin’ into the mines 
He’d been workin’ on the County S/ar 
I begun to ask him questions about the 
Tenterden folks, an’ first thing T asked 
him was about you girls. He told me 
you were left all alone an’ had to live 
pretty nigh the wind—” 

“If ever!” cried Polly. Her cheeks 
flushed scarlet and her eyes were points 
of angry light. “It’s that little good- 
for-nothin’ feller that was al’ays printin’ 
verses in the Star an’ come here one day 
in a buggy to see if we had any old fur- 
niture to sell. The impidence of goin’ 
out west an’ carryin’ tales about folks 
that have lived in Tenterden, father an’ 
son, for two hunderd year!” 

An’ he told me,” went on John 
Henry, “ Lyddy was deef.”’ 

The two sisters looked at each other 
and the anger of their glance seemed to 
meet in mid air and clash like swords. 

“Deef!” said Polly. “Lyddy deef! 
Well, I guess you've gone fur enough.” 

“So I says to myself,” John Henry 
went on, “be that as it may, I'll go 
back there now, an’ whether Lyddy can 
be made to like me or whether she can't, 
I can teach her lip-readin’. An’ if I 
can’t, I can find somebody that can, an’ 
anyways I can see she’s made safe an’ 
comfortable, the darlin’ little thing that 
ought to been spared such a_ cussed 
misfortune, if anybody ever was.’ 

His voice broke here, but he shook his 
head impatiently, as if he shook off care, 
and turned to them with his beguiling 
smile. 

“Now girls,” said he, in the old per- 
suasive way they remembered, “you 
just run out somewheres for ten minutes 
an’ give me a chance at Lyddy.” 

The two sisters could never remember 
how they got out of the room, except 
that Polly had an impression she never 
dared confide to Ann that they stuck 






PHI 
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efly in the doorway and she gave Ann 
with all her strength. Out 
the kitchen they went and 

sugh the shed to the barn, and there 

1 got down the new rake and thrust 

on Polly while she herself took the old 
one with broken teeth. 

“We might as well,”” said she, her 
voice shaking and the tears falling over 
her cheeks, “rake up the back yard.” 

But before they left the kitchen they 
had heard what John Henry said to 
Lvddy. He had roared it so, Polly 
thought within — herself, might 
heard it the other side of the 
mountain. 

* Lyddy,”’ 
marry me. 


push 
ugh 


you 
h ive 


said he, “I want you to 
But you might as well know, 
I'm stone deef.” 

John Henry stayed all the afternoon, 
and at five o’clock Ann, after a word of 
consultation with Polly, went in to ask 
him to supper. He was sitting in front 
of Lydia, knee to knee, and Lydia was 
hanging upon his every word and gesture 
as if her very life depended on them. 
John Henry rose at once, answering Ann 
after an intent scrutiny of her lips. 

“No, [I won't to-night. I guess I’ve 
put you out enough for one day. But 
I'm comin’ back to-morrow forenoon, 
‘long about ten.” 

He bent over Lyddy and kissed her 
with as assured an ease as if he were a 
husband quietly slipping the pearl of 
habit on its encircling string, and went 
But as he was taking his hat 
in the hall, he included them all in his 
smile of friendly understanding. 

‘I guess you girls won't mind me 
after a while,” he said. *‘‘ We'll all four 
have some good times together, or I miss 
my guess.” 

Then Ann, her knees weak under her, 
shrieked out to Lydia: 

“We've been rakin’ the yard. 


at once. 


Don't 
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you want to come an’ see how nice it 
looks?” 

Not a word was said that night about 
John Henry. But in the morning Lydia 
went upstairs after their work was done, 
and presently came down again, wearing 
the rose-colored cashmere. Polly opened 
her lips to say, “Ain't that kinder warm 
for such a day as this?”’ but she closed 
them and the words remained forever 
lost. Lyddy walked up to them where 
they were standing together in the mid- 
dle of the room. They had heard her 
step and, unconsciously to themselves, 
felt they must wait for her and be ready, 
whatever she asked of them, to give it 
to her. 

“He says,” began Lydia, “I told him 
I didn’t set by him.” She was looking 
from one to the other with her wistful 
glance that had somehow lost its look of 
seeking and seemed the inquiring ex- 
pectancy of a child. “But [ told him 
I'd always set by him. If I said I didn’t, 
‘twas because father got me all stirred 
up tellin’ me he was a drinkin’ man. I 
guess I was mad. But I al’ays s’posed 
he’d come back. An’ now he’s come.” 
But as her glance went from one to the 
other, the memory of all their loving 
kindness overcame her and she faltered: 
“You ain't goin’ to mind it, be you? 
If you be—” 

There she paused, and for an instant 


the two sisters stood silently regarding 


her. And as suddenly they spoke and, 
from the unison of their devotion to her, 
they said the same thing, though con- 
fusedly, in different words. 

“Yes, we do mind it, same’s you'd 
want us to. We're terrible glad.” 

Then one took one of her slim hands 
and one the other, and Polly broke into 
the most horribly grotesque and kindly 
faces she had ever made in all their 
life together. 











ADVENTURES IN GREEN PLACES 


BY HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


LONG a live-oak avenue at Tomot- 
ley Plantation a little negro boy 
walked slowly in the shade of the great 
trees. Probably he had been sent upon 
some more or less tedious errand, but 
his mission, whatever it was, did not pre- 
occupy him to the exclusion of pleas- 
anter things. Like all other little negroes 
that ever were born, he found the world 
a good place full of the most entrancing 
possibilities, a place for singing and whis- 
tling and the dreaming of happy dreams; 
and, as he strolled along under the oaks, 
nothing was farther from his mind than 
the thing that presently befell him. The 
avenue had been neglected for some 
years, and here and there dense ever- 
green thickets had grown up beside the 
road. Suddenly, as the boy was passing 
one of these thickets, a wildcat sprang 
out like a tiger leaping from ambush 
and hurled itself furiously upon him. 
There was no time for flight. The 
beast was at his throat before he realized 
what was happening. His feeble strength 
could not throw it off, and, having only 
his bare hands with which to fight, he 
could not hope to maintain the struggle 
long. The needle-pointed claws of the 
furry demon struck through his clothes 
and tore long gashes in his flesh, and for 
a few moments, in all likelihood, while 
the boy's faculties were paralyzed by dis- 
may, only the low growling and snarling 
of the wildcat broke the silence. Then, 
all at once, the boy began to scream, and 
terror, which at first had stricken him 
dumb, now gave mighty power to his 
lungs. The little house where he lived 
was not far away, but only his grand- 
mother was at home. Fortunately, her 
ears were keen and rheumatism had not 
crippled her limbs. She knew at once 
that it was no imaginary danger which 


evoked those frenzied screams, and she 
rushed instantly to the rescue. Her 
arrival undoubtedly saved the boy’s life 
The lynx made off into the thicket, and, 
as soon as aid could be summoned, thie 
boy, bleeding profusely and _ terribly 
lacerated by the beast’s claws, was hur- 
ried to the nearest doctor, who bandaged 
and. sewed up his wounds. 

It would have been hard to persuade 
that tiny negro while he was looking into 
the glaring eyes of that amazing wildcat 
that he was really a very fortunate little 
boy. Yet such was the case, for that 
adventure of his under the live oaks of 
Tomotley confers upon him a certain 
enviable distinction. It gives him a 
place in American natural history and 
entitles him to be mentioned in the pub- 
lished works of scientists and philoso- 
phers, for he is the hero—although he 
remains so far unknown to fame—of one 
of the very few authentic instances in 
which the human species has been at- 
tacked by the wildcat, or bay lynx. The 
wildcat is a very cowardly animal in its 
behavior toward mankind, and at least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
stories we read about attacks by wild- 
cats on human beings are fabrications 
pure and simple. There are many wild- 
cats in the woods and swamps of the 
South Carolina Low Country, which is 
to-day a paradise for the sportsman and 
the naturalist in spite of the fact that 
this was one of the first regions of Amer- 
ica to which the white man came; and 
here, if anywhere, one should be able to 
find records of thrilling battles with 
wildcats if such things really occur. But, 
although I have long been on the lookout 
for records of that sort, I know of only 
one other case in which a human being 
has come to grips with one of these 
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that encounter—which, 


als, and 
vely enough, took place at Twick- 
m Plantation, not more than four 


es from Tomotley—was an accident 
\s surprising to the cat as it was to the 
field hand who was the cat’s 
ntagonist. 

Why this wildeat of Tomotley leaped 
ipon the little negro is a mystery. It 
may have had kittens in the thicket, and 
perhaps it was emboldened by the 
diminutive size of the boy; yet, granting 
these assumptions, the incident remains 
without satisfactory explanation, wild- 
cats being what they are. But strange 
things happen sometimes in the woods 
and other green places; and, although a 
man might live many years in the woods 
and never meet with an adventure as 
perilous and as startling as this one 
which befell the little negro, he would, if 
he devoted himself earnestly to the 
quest, witness many incidents and ex- 
perience many adventures less dramatic 
than this one, but in reality just as 
strange and, appraised at their real 
value, just as interesting. And he would 
find this to be true in almost any wood 


nevro 


HE WAS STANDING BROADSIDE 
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and almost any green place under the 
sun. For wherever green things grow 
there is life, and wherever there is life 
anyone who is truly and vividly con- 
scious of the immeasurable wonder of 
life and of living things can find endless 
interest and delight and look hopefully 
for the stuff of which adventure is made. 

It may not be great or startling ad- 
venture. The drama may have no excit- 
ing climax, and the actors may be of 
inconsiderable proportions, but one can 
never tell what is coming next, and the 
adventurer in green places meets sur- 
prise after surprise. Not long ago I 
looked out of my window and saw a gray 
fox some forty feet away. He was stand- 
ing broadside to me in a little open 
space of grass among the bushes and 
tangles of honeysuckle in my neighbor's 
lot, and I could scarcely have been more 
amazed if I had seen a lion there. In 
lower South Carolina foxes abound, and 
to see a fox in the woods of this region is 
not an especially notable experience; but 
to discover that wild gray foxes walk by 
night and sometimes by day under one’s 
window in the midst of the city—that is 


SOME FORTY FEET AWAY 
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to make an astounding discovery indeed. 
If that fox had leaped instantly to cover, 
I might have suspected that I had been 
the victim of some inexplicable optical 
illusion, but he did not know that I was 
watching him, and he was in no hurry to 
move. For several minutes he stood as 
though deliberating, his sleek gray-and- 
russet coat fairly gleaming in the bright 
sunlight, his long, beautiful tail held 
rather low behind him; then, just after 
I had discovered the presence of another 
fox lying in the grass with only her head 
showing, he walked slowly forward into 
a honeysuckle thicket. Thereupon the 
other fox, smaller and clearly 
marked, and evidently a female, rose 
and trotted briskly after him. 

I do not know how or when or whence 
I know only that 


less 


these foxes came. 


they are here, and that is a delightful bit 
of knowledge. It seemed almost incredi- 
ble at first that they could maintain 
themselves long in such surroundings 
and escape the many perils to which 


they were exposed; but when I had seen 
one or two demonstrations of their clev- 
erness, I understood better how they 
kept themselves safe in the heart of 
man’s stronghold amid innumerable foes. 
One night one of them, cornered by my 
big Airedale in a blind alley shut in by 
fences and walls, not only made its way 
safely out with the loss of nothing except 
a little fur, but also left the marks of 
its teeth upon the dog. On another oc- 
casion I was watching from the window 
when a big black mongrel, prowling 
about in my neighbor's lot, came upon 
something which threw him into great 
excitement. At first I thought that he 
might have found the remains of the 
foxes’ latest repagt, for the carcasses of 
half a dozen hens, two ducks, and a 
number of pigeons in a_ honeysuckle 
thicket had furnished evidence as to how 
Reynard and his wife were subsisting, 
and also conclusive proof that they 
found the city a profitable hunting 
ground. Possibly the dog had come upon 
the traces of last night’s feast; but he 
had found something else also, a warm 
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fox trail, and he went to work on 
once, 

He must have had some hound | 
in him, I think, for he worked out 
trail fairly well. In a few minutes 
foxes were started from their hi: 
place, and I feared for a while that \, 
would be driven from the shrubbery 
vine tangles in my neighbor’s lot to | 
street and the more open lots bey: 
where men and boys and other doy 
might join the black mongrel in 
But these anxieties soon 
ished. The foxes dodged in and out 
amid the honeysuckle thickets and 
through the tall grass, and, while the, 
may have been annoyed at the interrup 
tion of their afternoon nap, they were 
evidently not worried at all. Once one 
of them passed almost under the win 
dow, trotting along in an easy, uncon 
cerned manner, while the dog plunged 
and labored in the thick growth thirty 
feet away. For half an hour or more thie 
hunt continued before the dog, answer- 
ing a far-off whistle which was evident|\ 
that of his master, gave it up in disgust: 
and never once, I am pretty sure, had 
the foxes moved farther away than fifty 
feet in any direction from the point 
where they had first been started from 
their beds. For them, apparently, the 
whole affair was nothing more serious 
than a rather boring and inopportune 
game of hide-and-seek; and the game 
was hardly over, the dog was scarcely 
out of sight, before they were lying in a 
little grassy patch ringed round by the 
thickets, taking their ease in the sun- 
shine as calmly as if they were in the 
heart of the great Salkehatchie swamp 

Those foxes are an adventure, « 
memorable illustration of the kind of 
adventure that is possible at any time in 
any green place, an adventure doubly 
memorable because the green place in 
which it was found was not in some re 
mote wild region, but just outside m) 
window here at home. It may lack the 
peculiar thrill of the little negro’s bloody 
adventure with the wildcat, yet in some 
ways it is the better adventure of the 


chase. 
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A fox has five times 
much courage, five 
tines as much_ intelli- 
ce, and five times as 

ch personality as a 
deat, and is, therefore, 

. far more interesting 
animal and better worth 
meeting and knowing. 
You may see a fox from 
your window some day 
if the window looks out 
on some green place; but 
you will never see a wild- 
cat there because a wild- 
cat would not have cour- 
age enough to venture in 
daylight so close to the 
habitations of men; and, 
if he were brought there 
and set at liberty, he 
would not have intelli- 
gence enough to maintain 
himself long in so_peril- 
ous a neighborhood and 
would either starve to 
death or fall victim to 
some human or canine 


foe 
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The fox is so clever, so THEY ROSE ON MAGNIFICENT WINGS AND SAILED OVER 


resourceful, that he can 

afford to be bold and take 

chances. He knows how to be just bold 
enough, yet not too bold; and, if by 
chance he is overbold and gets into a 
tight place, he relies on his wits to get 
him safely out. The wildcat refuses to 
take chances, not only because he is a 
coward and is afraid of the risk, but also 
because he has not brains enough to be 
able to take chances with a fair degree 
of safety. He survives by avoiding all 
avoidable hazards, keeping out of dan- 
gerous places, and never showing him- 
self to man; but the fox survives in 
much greater numbers, although he is 
constantly running unnecessary. risks 
and is continually showing himself to 
man. Qne sees foxes from time to time 
in traveling the Low Country roads, and 
often on such occasions one is impressed 
by the easy nonchalance with which this 
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little brother of the wolf conducts him- 
self in the presence of his most formida- 
ble foe—the fact being that half the 
time the fox is not at all averse to being 
seen and is in no hurry to retreat into 
the coverts. But it is only by some 
extraordinary stroke of luck that you 
will see a wildcat as you go along a 
swamp road: and if you do see one, you 
will see him for only a fraction of a sec- 
ond before he flashes out of sight, 
amazed and panic-stricken by your sud- 
den appearance on the scene. 

Roads are good places for adventure, 
especially the narrow woods roads that 
wind ahout through the swamps and the 
lonely pinelands or skirt the wide salt 
marshes of the coast or the still, seques- 
tered lagoons of the old rice-field coun- 
try which Nature has reclaimed for her 
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A WILDCAT LEAPED ALMOST IN 


Every night raccoons and ‘pos- 
amble along these woodland by- 
Within ten feet of the main 
highway running up and down the coast 
we came upon three splendid wild tur- 
key Half 
walking, half running through sparse 
under the they 


own. 
sums 
ways. 


gobblers a few weeks ago. 


broom grass 


pines, 


seemed perfectly well aware that we had 
no gun, and not until we were within 
thirty feet of them did they rise on 
magnificent wide wings and sail grandly 


away over the tops of the trees toward 
a big swamp that parallels the road for 
many miles. Once 
I saw a wildcat leap, almost in 


and this was a fine 
sight 
one bound, across a swamp road while 
close behind him raced a pack of hounds. 
The cat was a mere brown wraith that 
was gone as quickly as it came; yet, in 
the instant that elapsed as it shot from 
the dense woods on one side of the nar- 
row road into the woods on the other 
side, a hunter, sitting on horseback in 
the road with a rifle at his shoulder, had 
sent a bullet through it. Deer walk the 
woods roads by night within a few miles 
of the city and occasionally may be seen 


ONE BOUND ACROSS THE ROAD 


by day; and sometimes these roadside 
adventures consist of something more 
than a mere fleeting glimpse of some 
wild creature. 

A negro, walking along a swamp road 
one evening about dusk, kicked a log 
half hidden tn the weeds by the wayside 
The log came instantly to life, and the 
negro found that an alligator somewhat 
longer than ne was had laid hold of his 
leg and was hanging on with the tenacity 
of a bulldog. Not until he had gone to 
work on the reptile with his big knife 
did he regain his freedom. A young boy, 
driving along a road his 
father’s plantation, saw a fawn in the 
road ahead of him. He jumped out of 
his buggy to catch the fawn and was at 
once attacked by what he declared was 
a big buck, though the chances are that 
it was really the fawn’s mother. He 
fled in terror back to his buggy, and per- 
haps that fawn is a lordly stag ranging 
the woods to-day. A Low Country 
planter on a deer hunt, judging from the 
direction which the dogs were taking 
that the deer would cross a certain woods 
road, galloped along this road and leaped 


woods on 








WHILE CLOSE BEHIND HIM 


from his horse at a point commanding 
the place where he expected the deer to 
cross. He landed squarely upon an im- 
mense rattlesnake. He got his heel upon 
the snake’s neck before it could strike 
him, trampled its head into a shapeless 
mass with his heavy boot, then leaped 
clear, and, forgetting all about the deer, 
blew the serpent to pieces with a charge 
of buckshot. He was more fortunate 


than another planter who stepped down 
from a log into high grass and saw the 
hidden peril too late either to leap out 
of reach of the fangs or forestall their 
lightning stroke by a swift offensive. 


struck!” he exclaimed, 
and five hours later he was dead. 

The Low Country lies well within the 
of the diamond-back, yet not 
many of these terrible snakes are seen 
and casualties occur very rarely. Even 
this largest and most formidable mem- 
her of the rattlesnake tribe keeps pretty 
arefully out of mankind’s way. Unless 
a man goes deliberately into snake- 
ufested places and neglects the ele- 
mentary precautions that common sense 
dictates, he is in no more danger in the 


“T have been 


range 
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Low Country than in any other region; 
and this applies not only to the rattle- 
snake, but also to the cottonmouth moc- 
casin, which is much more abundant, 
but the habitat of which is fairly defi- 
nitely confined to the borders of the 
swamp ponds and streams and to the 
old rice fields. For the most part, the 
rattlesnakes, both the diamond-back and 
the timber rattler, lie hidden by day and 
roam abroad at night, and even at night 
most of them avoid places where they 
would be likely to meet their most dan- 
gerous enemy. Many wild creatures 
walk the swamp roads in the darkness, 
sometimes following them for consider- 
able distances before turning off to one 
side or the other; but generally when the 
broad, straight trail of a rattler is seen 
in some sandy place, it leads directly 
across the road, as though the serpent 
had been in a hurry to cross and regain 
the shelter of the weeds and shrubbery. 

One morning last fall we drove up to 
an old plantation house on one of the 
larger sea islands of the coast. Around 
the house lay cultivated fields; but to 
the south of it, cut off from the main 
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island by marshes, marsh creeks, and 
swampy there stretched for 
miles along the edge of the sea a long, 
narrow barrier island, covered to within 
a few yards of the surf by dense half- 
On the lonely beach 


sloughs, 


tropical jungle. 
of this barrier isle we sometimes fished 
in the breakers for channel bass, and 
to gain the beach 
from the main is- 
land we had _ to 
pass close by this 
plantation house, 
for the only road 
through the jungle 
led that way. As 
we drove up to the 
house, the young 
man of the family 
rode up on horse- 
back. Swinging 
from his saddle 
were SIX raccoons, 
the 
which must 


largest of 
have 
weighed close to 
thirty pounds, and 
these, he told us, 
represented one 
catch of 
his traps set in the 
thick woods of the 
barrier island. 
He had 
from four 
coons each night 
throughout the 
prey ious 


night's 


caught 
to six 


winter, 
he said, and had 
made a profitable 
business out of it, 
for skins at that 


time were bring- 


THE EGRET IS THE 


ing a high price; 

and it was easy to tell from the uninter- 
ested demeanor of the two dogs in the 
yard—a handsome collie and a lithe lit- 
tle thoroughbred bull terrier—that the 
bringing in of trapped raccoons from the 
woods was almost an everyday event at 
that plantation. The dogs paid scarcely 
any attention to the coons, a fact which 
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struck me as somewhat remarka! 

the time; and presently we said 

by and passed on to our fishing, « 

had forgotten all about the two 

until they were recalled to my min 

other day. 

They were brought back to mi 

news that first Boots, the bulldog. 
then Shep, 
collie, had disip- 
peared. What liad 
become of the 
remained a mys. 
tery until one day 
the master of t); 
plantation found 
one. of his) brood 


sows | stagveri 


toward her pen, 
the skin and fles 
of her flank tor 
into bloody rity 
That after 
he took his 


bons. 
noon 
rifle and hid near 
the edge of a small 
pond where thi 
plantation ani 
mals often drank 
A long time he 
waited in the sum 
mer heat, but the 
surface of the 
pond remained as 
still 
Then he heard the 
grunting of pigs 
coming down to 
the water and he 
the 
smooth surface of 
the little lagoon 
more keenly than 
ever, hoping that 
some other quiet watcher besides himsel 
would hear those sounds. Presently two 
black knobs appeared on the shimmering 
face of the pond, then a long, hideous 
head. The pigs were now almost at thi 
edge of the lagoon, and the long head 
sank again beneath the surface, leaving 
only the two black knobs, which were its 
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eyes, exposed. So slowly as scarcely to 
make a ripple on the water, the invisible 
monster propelled itself toward the 
shore. A few yards from the place where 
the pigs were wallowing happily in the 
mud the great head was suddenly thrust 
upward from below, and in another in- 
stant the swift fatal rush would have be- 
cun. But at that moment the rifle spoke, 
and Boots and Shep were avenged. 

They had gone the way of many a 
good dog in the Low Country—many a 
good deerhound and foxhound and little 
‘possum trailer which in the excitement 
of the hunt has forgotten that alligators 
are particularly fond of canine flesh. 
Had the plantation where they lived 
been situated in the fresh-water rice- 
field region instead of on a sea island 
within sound of the surf, their disap- 
pearance would not have remained a 
mystery for a moment; for when a dog 
in the rice-field country vanishes in sum- 
mer, one thinks of alligators at once. 
On some of the sea islands along the 
coast alligators are found, though sel- 
dom in large numbers or of great size; 
but it is in the rivers above the salt tides, 
in the swamp ponds and lagoons, and in 
the big “‘reserves”’ or backwaters on the 
old rice plantations that these fantastic 
saurians flourish in greatest abundance 
and reach the most impressive propor- 
tions. In spite of the belief of some 
Northern writers that really big alliga- 
tors are things of the past, there are 
probably more than a few old bulls in 
the Low Country to-day over twelve feet 
in length. The biggest that I have ever 
heard of—and, although I cannot vouch 
for the record myself, I believe it to be 
true—was a sixteen-foot monster whose 
career was ended about ten years ago; 
and the chances are that old bulls of 
great size are more numerous than even 
the experienced hunters and woodsmen 
suppose because the alligator acquires 
wisdom with age and grows more and 
more cautious as he gains in years and 
in length. 

One three-foot moccasin is more dan- 
gerous than a hundred.alligators, even 
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if every one of the hundred is a giant 
creature twice as long as a man and fitted 
with an armory of immense teeth set 
in jaws that can crush a man’s thigh 
like a match stick. The Low Country 
negroes have nothing but contempt for 
the alligator on land, though they treat 
it with greater respect in the water; but 
not many of them are bold enough to 
emulate the feat of a negro who lived— 
and may still be living—in the Comba- 
hee River region where big ‘gators 
abound. This man—a sort of dusky St. 
George whom modern dragons could not 
daunt—leaped one day upon the back 
of a large alligator, thrust his fingers 
into the saurian’s eyes, and trium- 
phantly rode it out of its den! 

Yet, cowardly as these big reptiles are, 
it is a bad plan to place yourself between 
the water’s edge and a large alligator 
sunning himself or sleeping on the river 
bank, and it is a still worse plan to take 
liberties with a wounded ‘gator, no mat- 
ter how far gone it may seem to be. A 
planter, having shot and apparently 
killed an eight-foot alligator, took the 
creature into the little punt in which he 
was paddling with a negro field hand 
and, to hold the carcass steady, wedged 
it in the bottom of the boat under the 
thwarts. This brought the shoulders of 
the alligator under the forward thwart 
upon which the planter was sitting, and 
presently he became aware that the 
creature was beginning to heave gently 
up and down beneath him. “This 
*gator’s coming to life,” said he. “I 
think we’d better get rid of him.”” The 
negro agreed enthusiastically, and they 
set to work to get the reptile overboard 
while there was yet time. They did it— 
by a hair’s breadth. Scarcely was the 
alligator in the water when he came to 
life all at once and all over. For a few 
moments he lashed the water furiously 
with his powerful tail; then he began to 
rush madly to and fro, churning the sur- 
face of the river into foam. This he kept 
up for a considerable time and at last 
dashed out of the water up the sloping 
river bank. If that reptilian tornado had 
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broken loose in the little punt, I might 
not have gone fishing last week with the 
gentleman who was the ’gator’s fellow 
passenger. 
I have strayed somewhat from the 
subject of roadside adventure, yet not 
so far as one might think. In spite of 
his wariness and timidity, the alligator 
sometimes walks the Low Country 
roads, especially those roads that pass 
close by his watery haunts, and, if sur- 
prised in the course of his stroll, he some- 
times displays unusual courage. There 
lived in Buckfield backwater a twelve- 
foot dragon who upon several occasions 
took it upon himself to dispute posses- 
sion of the highway with travelers in that 
neighborhood. He paid dearly for his 
boldness at last, and his massive skull is 
now a museum exhibit. A young girl, 
driving in a buggy along a causeway 
skirting a large lagoon near her father’s 
plantation, came upon a young alligator 
in the road ahead of her. She had to get 
out of the buggy, lift the alligator by the 
tail, and swing it into the reeds before 
the horse would proceed; and, although 
this was only a baby ‘gator, hardly over 
a yard in length, she ran some risk in 
handling it so familiarly, for it might 
well have whipped its head around and 
bitten her. Driving along the same 
causeway, her sister was confronted by 
a more formidable obstacle—a seven- 
footer which, instead of seeking safety 
at once, as is the habit of most alligators 
that have arrived at years of discretion, 
seemed inclined to oppose the passage 
of her buggy. The causeway was too 
narrow for the buggy to turn upon it, 
and the horse was too much frightened 
to stand still until the saurian had taken 
his departure. She determined to drive 
on. The passage was made safely, 
though the alligator opened his big jaws 
hideously as the buggy whirled by within 
two or three feet of him; but when the 
men of the family heard about her ad- 
venture, they scolded her a little for her 
rashness, pointing out that the alligator 
might have made a lunge at the horse’s 
leg. 
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The books say that the alligator js oy 
the road to extinction. Perhaps he jg jp 
most parts of his original range, but bh. 
still holds his own in the Low Country. 
and, in spite of the dogs that have me 
death in his bone-crushing jaws and the 
hogs that have been snatched to sudden 
and bloody extinction beneath  thp 
waters, there is much satisfaction in the 
thought that he will live on for a Jong 
time to come in the innumerable creeks 
and rivers and the still, shadowy lagoons 
of this wonderful, mystical land. He js 
as ugly as the snowy egret is beautify, 
yet these two stand together in my mind 
with the deer and the bald eagle as the 
most characteristic wild creatures of the 
Low Country. The alligator personifies 
its mystery, just as the egret is the sym. 
bol of its inexpressible loveliness; and if 
one or the other had to go, there are 
some of us who would not find it very 
easy to decide in favor of the egret and 
bid the alligator good-by. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 
make that hard choice. The long, 
armored masters of the Low Country 
rivers and lagoons have learned how to 
talve care of themselves far better than 
the Florida alligators which the tourists 
used to shoot for amusement from the 
decks of river steamers. There are places 
in the swamp lands and in the rice-field 
country where on a spring night you 
may sometimes hear alligators bellowing 
all around you as though a herd of bulls 
were ranging the woods in the darkness. 

As for the egret, it had nearly vanished 

fifteen years ago, but now it is coming 

back. Virtually all the plume hunters 
have been driven out of business, and, 
safe from these marauders, the few egrets 
that were left when even the plume 
hunters believed that all of them had 
been exterminated have increased to 
such an extent that the species can no 

longer be considered rare. There is a 

little island in the marshlands which is 

a sort of enchanted city—a teeming 

metropolis of egrets and herons of five 

kinds. There these fantastic, long-legged 
marsh dwellers build their rickety nests 
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tor ison | hy the thousand every spring, and there sizes. There are great ones and small 
he is ip every summer hundreds of young herons _ ones, and, of course, the small ones are 
_ but he are reared to repopulate the wide green more numerous than the great. Deer 
ountry plains of marsh that stretch up anddown and alligators and wildcats—and black 
Ve met the coast behind the barrierislandsfront- bears, if one goes into the larger swamps 
and the ing the sea. The snowy egrets constitute —may be seen in the Low Country to- 
Sudden only a small proportion of the popula- day just as in the Indians’ time; for 
th the tion of this wonderful islet, being far there is probably no other region in 
1 in the outnumbered by the blue herons, green eastern North America which is richer 
a long herons, and Louisiana herons; but al- than this one in animal life or in which 
creeks ready the snowy has become once _ the larger wild animals have survived in 
AZoons more a fairly familiar sight on the greater numbers or dwell in greater 
He js marshes and it is gaining in numbers’ abundance close to the habitations of 
utiful, every year. Hence I cannot exhibit as men. But the adventurer in green places 
’ mind a great adventure the snowy egret that is only a beginner at the game if the 
as the flew low over my garden the other day. little adventures mean nothing to him 
of the A dozen years ago the sight of that white and the small wild creatures are of no 
Nifies bird, winging its way over the city and importance to him and the woods and 
SYm- showing plainly, as it passed, the bright marshes seem empty and uninteresting 
and if yellow feet by which one may distin- unless a deer or an alligator shows itself 
€ are guish the egret from the immature blue _ to him or he sees a bald eagle up in the 
Very heron in the white phase, would have blue. Sometimes the little adventures 
t and been an event of some moment. Now it are the best of all. Sometimes a cotton- 
is no great matter, for the snowies pass __ tail is better worth watching than a ten- 
y to over not very infrequently as they jour- point buck; and, for my part, I had 
long, ney from one fishing ground to another rather catch one glimpse of the gray 
Intry or fly forth in the early morning from — kingbird, for which I have looked in vain 
w to their roosting places to set about the for nearly twenty years, than see the 
than business of the day. biggest wild gobbler that ever walked 
ns Adventures are of different grades or these woods strutting among his wives. 
the 
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hed 
ing HEY do not live who choose the middle way, 
ers Whom ecstasy and anguish have not known, 
nd, Who scale no trembling heights, nor plumb the lone 
ets Depths of an aching darkness in bright day. 
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They miss the passion with the pain, the gay 
High tides that sweep the spirit to its own, 


to The lifting surge of music, the dear tone 
Of a loved voice in pleading or in play. 
They miss the hurts and stumblings; surely fear 
Is never theirs, nor groping in the night; 
In their serene cool weather come no dread 
Torrents or tempests to corrupt their sight, 
Nor any rainbow; neither do they hear 
The sea, nor does the thunder wake these dead. 








THE ART OF COURTSHIP 


BY W. L. 


HE title of this essay was selected 

not without hesitation. Its writer 
exposes himself to attack on several 
lines. The pitiless public (it is its 
business to be pitiless) may say with 
varied emphasis: “Stuff and nonsense. 
There is no art in courtship.” Or: 
‘How horrid to apply art to this sweet- 
est, noblest, purest, etc., emotion!” Or, 
more rudely: “A lot you know about 
it, to lecture us who do know!” Or, 
more wary: “I shan’t try it.” Yes, 
much may be said against this essay, 
but let us venture all the same. 

Let us be clear that generalizations 
on courtship do not apply to everybody. 
They do not apply to super-emotional 
people, to artists, whether in paint or 
passion, or to the unduly intellectual. 
Such monsters must look after them- 
selves in the lists of love. We need 
not concern ourselves with the Romeos 
and Juliets who lose their appetite as 
surely as in measles they acquire spots. 
When in love, a normal man or woman 
should have an excellent appetite; love 
needs sustaining. Besides, the original 
Romeo and Juliet were crude and 
blundering persons who would never 
have successfully fallen in love if they 
had not both been crude and blundering. 
Persons of that sort could fall in love 
with anything. The people who matter 
are the ordinary people, like ourselves, 
who are capable of falling in love, but 
are also capable of contemplating the 
beloved object with an eye that retains 
some lucidity, capable, too, of falling 
out of love. 

Also, it will not do to be didactic. 
There is no patent elixir to pour into 
lady’s coffee or the lady’s ear; one 


should recognize that different people 
require to be approached in different 
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ways; that experiment must combine 
with experience; that some cases are 
hopeless; that some lovers are still 
more hopeless. One must do what one 
can, and for that reason, the reader's 
forbearance is requested, his understand- 
ing that suggestions drawn from one 
man’s experience cannot apply to all 
men. In the first place, he should not 
be shocked by the suggestion that court- 
ship is an art. It may sound insincere, 
in view of the romantic idea of the lover 
as one who ravels his hair, of the idea 
of the beloved as one who turns away 
and says: “It’s so sudden.” Those 
ideas are obstinate, and romance does 
not yet accept that the modern proposal 
is no longer conducted on the knees, 
but more likely summed up in the 
question, “What about it?” This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the fatal, 
“What about it?” is not best brought 
about, best from the point of view of 
success, if certain methods are adopted. 
In other words, success to-day is no 
more likely than success a century ago, 
unless one applies to courtship a certain 
degree of low cunning. 
You see, I am a horrid man, because 
I won’t pretend that love as it has been 
conducted for the last few thousand 
years is free from deceit. It is an 
elaborate piece of play-acting, generally 
so unconscious that the actors are de- 
ceived. Consider any young couple; 
mark the man’s tie—not his everyday 
tie; mark the reply: “Yes, darling” 
. and question his sisters; consider 
the mildness of his anger when in the 
presence of the beloved, and ascertain 
his vocabulary when he misses a train. 
Likewise, consider the girl; contrast 
her costume when keeping an engage- 
ment with the one she reserves for the 
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Sunday school; listen to her: “How 
true that is, Jack!” and compare it 
with her vision of Papa’s mind, as 
imparted to her sisters; consider her 
vivacity (if he likes a joke), her beauti- 
ful, still silences (if he is moody). 
They are acting, both of them, and 
they are not to blame. If we saw people 
absolutely as they are our allegiance 
might be refused them. They are doing 
nothing wrong. They are not insincere; 
their acting is legitimate because they 
are entitled to charm. Also: all art 
is conscious. Now and then you meet 
a temperamental giant, like Samuel 
Butler, or Rubens, who breaks the rules 
and is great, but, in general, art demands 
a great deal of conscious technic. Love 
too has its technic, and any woman of 
experience (providing she has not at- 
tained the age when a freshman can 
charm) will confess that the skilled prod- 
uct of the professional lover pleases 
her better than blundering emotion, 
however sincere. 

As a preliminary to courtship, it is 
of course important to decide what one 
wants to obtain from another person. 
Without decision:there is no direction; 
for instance, many women have set vp 
companionships with men, thinking they 
need their friendship, when they seek 
their love, or vice versa. One can obtain 
from one creature love, friendship, af- 
fection, gratitude, or respect, but one 
will hardly earn one of these blessings 
wholly unless one knows what one 
wants. A preliminary to courtship is 
the investigation of the temperament 
of the beloved object. Many innocent 
people think that this does not matter, 
and that courtship itself will enable 
them to understand the beloved. That 
is doubtful; the beloved won’t allow 
it, if he or she is wise. The object 
should be seen in his or her own family, 
if possible tired, or receiving income- 
tax papers, or in some such revealing 
situation. Also, there are the friends 
of the beloved; their evidence can be 
averaged, for some will tell you the 
worst, and a few the best. 
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If we assume that the beloved object 
has been selected, it appears that court- 
ship divides itself into two stages. One we 
may call the approach, which establishes 
a preliminary relation between a man 
and woman. That is the organic matter 
in which later the germ may be placed, 
and love develop. The second stage 
consists in the development of the germ 
until it produces, perhaps marriage, and 
possibly love. Most germs develop, 
for, after all, everybody must in the end 
love somebody, but it is worth consider- 
ing how to use both these stages in such 
a manner as to induce our germ, which 
we may call the cupidococcus, to become 
as large and as beautiful as may be. 

The first point in the approach is this: 
love is not enough. Love is a very 
good thing; it is a pearl, but a pearl 
needs an oyster to hold it. It is not 
enough to love as the jellyfish between 
the waters. The complex human being’s 
first task is to implant in the mind of 
the beloved the idea that he or she 
might be accepted as a lover. This 
must be stressed, for many emotions 
go astray merely because the person 
at whom they are directed does not 
perceive them. The good seed falls on 
stony places and is devoured of the fowls 
of the air. The art of courtship consists 
in giving to these stony places a light 
dressing of good earth, where the grain 
may flourish. In other words, before one 
makes love to a woman it is necessary 
that she should have imagined you as a 
possible lover. If we consider that any 
attractive young woman is on speaking 
terms with something between a dozen 
and a hundred men, it is obvious (unless 
she is a little unusual) that she cannot 
have pictured herself in amative rela- 
tions with all of them. The one who 
loves her, therefore, must by some means 
cause her mind to take in the idea that 
she might accept him as a lover; he 
must detach himself from the others; 
he must advertise. A good instance of 
this is the old story where a matchmaker, 
confronted with cold Arabella and frigid 
James, told Arabella that James adored 



















her, and informed James that Arabella 

dreamed only of him. This provided 
the necessary approach: each one was 
then able to imagine the other as a lover, 
and the rest could be left to them. 

That difficulty is particularly strong 
between playfellows. People who have 
known each other since childhood, who 
have seen each other petulant, selfish, 
bad-tempered and dirty, fail to realize 
the change. Knowing each other very 
well, they find it difficult to love each 
other. The same applies to people who 
are supposed to be too old, too low 
in financial or social status. The be- 
loved meets them frequently, but it 
does not occur to her that she might 
love the grown-up man who was “ Dickie- 
with-the-dirty-nose,” or this man of 
forty who told her stories when she was 
a little girl, or this minor clerk in her 
father’s big business. That is where 
the art of courtship operates. Much of 
it is instinctively known to lovers, but 
not all. Among the methods that are 
known we may place the fascination of 
the beloved by one’s wit, by one’s 
strength, one’s courage, one’s elegance. 
Those are not worth discussing, for the 
lover naturally shows all that is best in 
him; but he neglects valuable weapons, 
viz: that which is worst in him. 

This does not mean that the lover 
should afford a vulgar exhibition of 
rakishness and evil-living, even though 
this have a limited appeal to women, 
particularly when they are good. I 
mean rather that lovers tend to ignore 
the value of weakness. The art of 
courtship would tell us not to lose 
emotional opportunities to exhibit des- 
pondency, uncertainty of will, fear of 
the future, perhaps even tears: in one 
recorded case the tears of one lover 
proved stronger than the vigor of 
another. The same applies to poverty. 
Intelligently used, poverty can be as 
effective as wealth, providing it is 
properly advertised. This does not 
mean that one should brag of one’s 
poverty, as the vulgar do of their wealth. 
It means that the lover who is poor but 
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wise will let his beloved see how his 
poverty bars him off from his dream. 
Or again, if a man be lonely, the art of 
courtship will tell him not to keep a stiff 
upper lip, but to let his beloved feel that 
she is the one ship on a hopeless sea, 
where no other sail catches the eye of 
her lover. Or is it oddity, which leads 
to unpopularity? Let not the lover be 
afraid. To begin with, the fact that he 
talks at all of his unpopularity convinces 
his beloved that she, who tolerates the 
things that make him unpopular, must 
be more discerning than other people: 
self-satisfaction encourages love. Or 
there is shyness. Women seldom think 
men stupid because they are shy. They 
are rather sorry for them, and sometimes 
believe themselves the cause of that 
shyness, which again is flattering. Or 
perhaps the lover has_ unrecognized 
talent, encounters adversity in business, 
or the arts. Admirable weapon! The 
value of unrecognized talent is that it 
is so difficult to recognize: failure may 
draw from the eyes of beauty tears 
that would not be given to success. 
One can sum up by suggesting: “Do 
not stress your good looks, your wealth 
or your wit, but stress rather your pov- 
erty, weakness, sickness, miseries.” 
Briefly, the lover who wishes to bring his 
beloved into a state when she will listen 
to him, should trade on her maternal in- 
stinct. This may sound unfair, but love 
is a game where all things are said to be 
fair. The lover who practises this por- 
tion of the art of courtship is making use 
of one or two female tendencies. Leav- 
ing aside her natural impulse toward suc- 
cess and vigor, he is using her contrary 
impulse to side with the weak, to protect 
the sick, and to soothe the wretched. 
You may say this is nonsense, and that 
if a woman can secure a lover six foot 
tall, with a big voice and a big banking 
account, she will not look elsewhere. 
That is not always true: the long-haired 
poet in consumption may overcome the 
young giant. 
Another important point, ill-recog- 
nized by lovers, is that most women are 
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highly responsive to the attraction of the 
arts, of letters, of music. They do not 
understand them much better than men, 
but they like them better. Women have 
more time for the arts, and nearly all re- 
spond. Here the art of courtship bids 
the lover be cautious: culture is not a 
thing that can be bought ready-to-wear; 
the beloved will soon find him out if he 
learns only tags from Browning, or to 
hum the third movement of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. What he needs to do is to in- 
crease the tolerance with which the aver- 
age crude man seems to view the arts. 
If he has no wings, then let him not clip 
hers; let him sympathize without pat- 
ronage, reserving for future matrimony 
the masculine privileges of crudity and 
ignorance. 

It accords with the temperament of 
the average crude man that the art of 
courtship should also recommend impu- 
dence. You will observe that the same 
art has already recommended shyness, 
but different solutions fit different prob- 
lems. Shyness is often artificially as- 
sumed: a woman of experience who is 
told by a man that he is shy and doesn’t 
get on with women, will in him suspect 
profound motives. The impudent man, 
in a way, scores just as heavily if he has 
enough tact to discover his moment, 
enough common sense to discover how 
much the beloved will stand ... and 
then slightly to exceed her limit. In my 
notebook stands the case of a young man 
who, at an evening party, ventured to 
kiss an attractive girl after half an hour’s 
acquaintance. She was furious. The 
impudent youth protested her beauty, 
the irresistible temptation, etc., and flat- 
tered her into such content that, spon- 
taneously, she said: “All right, I’ll for- 
give you.” The impudent youth replied: 
“T don’t want to be forgiven, I want to 
be understood.”” During the mental dis- 
array created in the lady’s mind by a 
reply so audacious, he was able to renew 
his offense. 

The last suggestion of the art of court- 
ship, during this preliminary period of 
approach, when all that is desired is that 
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the beloved should conceive the idea of 
a possible lover, is the most potent of all: 
it consists of talking of love. The artis- 
tic lover need not be crude: only in the 
later stage should he become personal. 
At this time nothing should be done to 
suggest that the lover is attracted; to do 
that would be most imprudent. But love, 
being a large subject, can be discussed 
from the emotional, the mystical, the 
sportive, the biological point of view. 
And it does not matter from what point 
of view love is talked of, providing it is 
talked of enough. Such conversation 
produces a favorable atmosphere; _ it 
leads to anecdotes, confidences, and an- 
ticipations; a desire arises to know some- 
thing of these emotions, to know them 
soon, to know them with . . . well, why 
not? Briefly, the atmosphere is created. 
The lover has attained a point where his 
approach will no longer surprise, or, if it 
surprises, it will do so only as a revela- 
tion not devoid of attractiveness. That 
being gained, the mind accepting him as 
a possible lover, it is his business to con- 
vert a companionship already tender into 
a relation more precise. It now lies with 
him to effect conquest by courtship. 


Assuming that the lover is reasonably 
young, not too ill-looking, not too poor, 
it may almost be said that any man can 
wed any woman if he knows how to read 
her emotional index, how to discover the 
moment when she will listen to him. She 
may later be sorry that she has done so, 
but she has listened. But one cannot 
seize the moment as a rabbit suddenly 
by the ears: the beloved must have been 
courted. Companionship, however ten- 
der, is not love. Love, let us repeat it, is 
not enough. Skill is required to convert 
companionship into true love. It is easy 
enough for a man to marry a woman by 
offering her marriage, its novelty and its 
excitements, by holding up a home, 
money, freedom; that is easy enough, 
and most couples are thus wedded, but 
it is not so easy to capture a woman’s 
whole heart, though it is worth while. 
A woman’s heart is waste land for the 








sowing; it depends upon the sower what 
crops arise, and whether they bear ten- 
fold or a hundredfold. 

The principal object in courtship is to 
strengthen the vanity of the beloved ob- 
ject. This, as a rule, is easy, and one 
might often think that the vanity which 
exists needs no strengthening: that is 
deceptive. You see a woman perfectly 
gowned, wayward, bragging of her eyes 
or her knowledge of Sanskrit; she seems 
very pleased with herself, but she may 
possibly think herself a poor little thing 
among Olympians; the smaller she feels, 
the more she boasts. Not long ago, there 
was current in England a vaudeville song 
“You must sprinkle me with kisses if 
you want my love to grow.”” Why not: 
“You must sprinkle her with flattery, 
admire all her good points, and especially 
her bad ones?” For “hot temper” one 
may say “vivacity’’; of the hands which 
are her only defect one can say that they 
are “‘intelligent.”” Indeed, her good 
points may be let alone; she knows all 
about those, and less skilled lovers have 
informed her. It is her mediocre points 
she wants to have appreciated, partly 
because this reassures her, partly because 
it convinces her of the originality of the 
lover’s taste. The latter matters not 
much: what matters is the reassurance, 
the certainty created by the lover that 
she is good-looking, that she is clever, 
because the good opinion of herself which 
the lover creates produces a malleable 
mood. She feels great: she can afford to 
condescend. She feels grateful: why not 
condescend to him? Also, he alone sees 
these excellences: would it not be wise 
to turn to him who sees them where 
others may not? Flattery is more than 
gifts, for it produces self-esteem, and self- 

esteem spreads toward its creator as the 
leaf turns toward the sun. 

Of course the flattery should be skilled. 
It needs much more technic to make a 
woman accept the remark: “You are 
perfectly beautiful,” than to offer her a 
delicate compliment. The brutal com- 
pliment is a splendid weapon, but it re- 
quires an education of the voice, an elo- 
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quence of the glance, a dramatic mixture 
of audacity and confusion, which sug. 
gests that he who pays the compliment 
is carried away. It had best be let alone. 
Indirect flattery is more effective in the 
hands of the inexperienced, and it should 
be dosed with a little blame, laughing, 
tolerant blame, so that it may “ring 
true,” just as a silver coin is hardened 
with a little copper. Of course, the com- 
pliment should be sincere . . . but there 
is no harm in a little more being per- 
ceived than is intended. The truth can 
be put cleverly and seem more true, 

One serious error awaits all lovers, and 

even married lovers: triumphing over 
past or present rivals. His present rivals 
the lover should always ignore; why 
should he advertise them? Unless he is 
skilled enough to praise them as they 
should not be praised, but this too he had 
better let alone. In general, it is also 
unadvisable to refer to past rivals, even 
to dead ones. Dead rivals are some- 
times dangerous, because they have be- 
come ideals. If one could raise them 
from the dead, they would be easier to 
manage. The main reason, however, for 
not running down a rival, even if he be 
drunken or faithless, is not so much that 
one enlists on the side of him one attacks 
the natural sympathy of the beloved for 
the underdog; the main reason is that to 
depreciate a previous lover reflects on 
her good taste. After all, she once did 
distinguish him. Thus, one may always 
sympathize with her misfortunes, but 
never blame him who brought them 
about. 

Moreover, it is difficult to attack a 
rival unless one boasts of one’s own ex- 
cellences, and boasting needs some man- 
agement. A certain amount of boasting 
is desirable in a declared lover. He must 
not exaggerate this, but he must at least 
feign a good opinion of himself, which 
will be accepted by a woman favorably 
inclined to him; this will enhance in her 
mind the romantic value of her lover, the 
greatness of her prize. Probably, the 
best form of boasting consists in mock- 
modesty, because anything a human be- 
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THE ART OF 


ing says to another excites contradiction; 

contradiction is our way of asserting our 

personality. Thus, the mock-modest 

lover will generally cause the beloved to 

argue on his side. To do this she must 

discover substantial arguments. Where 

can she find them save in the excellences 

of the lover? So she must discover those 
excellences, and if he attracts her, she 
will. In the same order of ideas as boast- 
ing lies, of course, the tactful and delicate 
exhibition of the lover’s social, political, 
financial, or artistic power. This needs 
care. It is wrong to say: “The boss 
wanted to see me, but I didn’t go. I 
showed him the man I was.” This is 
shocking. Better say: “‘The boss wanted 
to see me. But I had an appointment 
with you.” Greatness . . . and slavery 
toa woman: whatatribute! The status 
of a lover should be shown indirectly, 
and should not be concealed, let the ro- 
mantic novelist praise as he likes the 
silent, modest man. The silent, modest 
man never cut any ice if anybody else 
happened to rush in with an ax. It is 
important that the beloved should rec- 
ognize the status of the lover, so as to 
give her a pleasant dream of her future 
by the side of one so important. 

The lover should also avoid habits. We 
all fall into habits; they enable one to 
get more into one’s life, but they seldom 
allow one to get as much out. The tend- 
ency of a lover is to visit his beloved 
soon after business hours, to administer a 
preliminary kiss, and to offer some 
amusement for the morrow. Delightful 
for a week; very nice for a month; then, 
dull. If he behaves like that, the be- 
loved will first come to expect attend- 
ance and attention which it may some- 
times be inconvenient to give; if she is 
disappointed, she will be annoyed. If 
she is not disappointed, she will become 
bored. The lover should recognize that 
most women lead dull lives, and that he 
must provide the delightful unexpected. 
His visits should be irregular; if he ar- 
rives suddenly, she is charmed; if he 
does not come when expected, she misses 
him a little. If he varies his suggestions, 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 872.—28 
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he ceases to be “ Dick-who-takes-me-to- 
the-theater,” and becomes “ Dick-who- 
always - proposes - something - amusing.” 
There is, it is true, an advanced course 
for lovers, where habits are intentionally 
formed, so that from time to time they 
may be broken, the cbject being to give 
pain. A lover may find it politic to in- 
flict pain in this way, because a broken 
appointment affords time for the reali- 
zation of the lover’s value. This should 
not be done too early in the courtship, 
nor done too often, nor done at all except 
by the clear-headed. 

A similar point arises on jealousy. For 
thousands of years the poets have told 
us to arouse the jealousy of the charmer; 
there is sense to this, though we must 
to-day deal with a type of woman more 
intelligent and clean-minded than the 
beautiful, selfish, revengeful, animal 
idiots represented by Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, Homer, Dante, etc. Women did 
not have a psychology until the seven- 
teenth century. They were just animals. 
So it was easy to arouse the feelings of 
jealousy. To-day, we must count with 
a prouder generation, with women who 
are less overcome when distinguished by 
a man. They love best in a state of 
safety, and often a creature ceases to 
love when it ceases to believe that it is 
loved. In courtship romanticism is best ; 
the awakening of jealousy should not be 
risked unless for the melting of an emo- 
tional iceberg. 

Of gifts, which are essential in court- 
ship, I would say only two things, the 
second being very English. One is that 
they should be varied, just as pleasures 
should be varied. Two pounds of choco- 
late every Tuesday afternoon punctu- 
ally is very nice, but it cloys. Occasion- 
ally substitute peppermints. The second 
and English suggestion is: don’t over- 
do it. Excessive gifts create an un- 
fortunate precedent in the married state; 
also, fulfillment feeds desire in these 
things, and he who begins in silver may 
end in platinum. Lastly, frequent gifts 

blunt surprise; gifts are made rare 
mainly by their rarity. 
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A difficult point, which must be con- 
sidered, is the exchange of confidences. 
Most lovers feel a horrid impulse to re- 
veal to each other everything they have 
ever done or heard. This does not al- 
ways matter, for the other party does 
not listen very carefully, and sits gasp- 
ing as a captured fish, waiting for a 
chance to replace his dull confidences by 
her exciting ones. Still, one often says 
too much. Confidences are essential, 
but they should be calculated. The 
lover must have a past, provided that it 
is past. He must have a past, because 
women tend to think that a man without 
a past can have no future. A woman 
had better have only a present. That 
being said, in general, it seems that the 
lover would do well to reveal a few trifles, 
not too recent, which can compare with 
the great love that holds him now. The 
beloved then feels that she is different, 
and we all want to be different. Also 
(all these remarks are based on truth, 
magnified, but still truth) it does no 
harm to reveal a past great love, pro- 
vided it is old enough. The advantage 
is that, while people believe that one 
cannot love truly twice, they generally 
believe that one can love them all the 
same; the fact of having loved fully 
shows that one is capable of loving. 
However, something should be held 
back, fairly openly; this increases inse- 
curity and fans desire. A woman should 
feel safe of her lover, practically safe, 
but there is a certain spice in knowing 
that there is a hundredth chance. 

The tendency of many men is to keep 
their work out of their courtship. They 
say: “Oh, my darling, I would not spoil 
your beautiful pure mind with the grimy 
cares, etc.” Don’t be nervous. Women 
aren’t so lilylike as all that . . . and, if 
they are attracted, your cares cease to 
be grimy. They become romantic. The 
woman who falls in love with a motor- 
car builder will be as interested in motor 
cars as she would have been in law cases 
if she had favored an attorney. Indeed, 
a woman generally loves a man’s work 
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until it interferes with his affectiong 
This does not mean that she must he 
lectured, but she must be satisfied, hp. 
cause she unwillingly accepts exclusioy 
from a man’s work. If he is hers, hj 
work is hers. Indeed, a lover will do no 
harm by occasionally sacrificing his he. 
loved to his work. In my notebook 
stands the case of a lover who went 
away to keep a business appoint ment. 
His beloved said: ‘I hate you for going. 
and I should have hated you if you had 
broken a business engagement on my 
account.” You see, this art of courtship 
needs some management. It even de. 
mands that the lover should ask his be. 
loved to do him small services, to fetch 
or carry. This because self-sacrifice al- 
ways enhances self-esteem. One thinks: 
“What a fine person Iam!” It is notori- 
ous that martyrs are vain. 

So much in general. For the detail, 
the lover must use such tact as is left 
him by his gentle passion. He must 
measure his ardor if he can, but always 
obtain a little more than the beloved 
seems willing to give him. If the hand 
is offered, the cheek should be captured: 
however much this may seem to annoy, 
it increases in the beloved a pleasant 
sense of male dominance. “These men,” 
she says, “they will be men. Outra- 
geous creatures. But can one do without 
them?” It may be that all this sounds 
too technical to please; it isn’t, really. 
Who worries over the technic of a tal- 
ented violinist? Only the critics. Those 
who like the tune think only of that, and 
so it does not seem blasphemous to set 
up a score for the greatest of all hymns. 
There is nothing tricky in this; on such 
simple arts rested the natural play of 
the satyr and the nymph; it is that of 
the birds of the air, of the deer in the 
forest. It is worth while considering 
how to play the best of hymns on the 
exquisite instrument that is a woman’s 
heart. And a short hymn it must be, 
played only during courtship, that ju- 
venile curtain-raiser to the tragi-comedy 
of life. 
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A DAY IN A WOMAN’S LIFE 


BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


I 
MorninG 


HE first colorless light of dawn 

crept slowly up from the east, over 
the meadows of Padgeham and Dorn- 
gate. It left the Rother marshes in 
shadow, touching only the tops of the 
hills, making them stand out as pale 
islands above the valleys of the little 
streams. It shimmered on the windows 
of Pipsden, that cluster of tiny cottages 
on the road from Hawkhurst to Rye. 
The cottages were beginning to wake— 
blinds were drawn, windows opened, col- 
umns of blue, wood-scented smoke rose 
out of their chimneys into the windless 
air. It was time for men to go to work 
—on the Tong Wood estate, or on the 
Manor farm—and the women were busy 
preparing breakfast. Only a house rather 
larger than the rest, standing a little way 
back from the road among some barns, 
was still asleep. 

For some time Joyce Armstrong had 
been conscious of the disturbing light. 
She had thrust her face into the pillow 
and tried to shut it away. But she was 
aware of it spilling itself about the room, 
over her shoulders, into the mirror, and 
she knew when the moment came when 
it filled itself with sunshine and she 
could ignore it no longer. 

She sat up in bed, shaking back the 
long hair from her face, stretching out 
her arms slowly. She was a beautiful 
woman, of slow movement and heavy 
though not ungraceful build—at the be- 
ginning of her thirties, but bearing their 
trace not in any aging of her features 
or her skin so much as in an indefinite 
weight of character expressed in her 
somber eyes. The first spring sun had 
tanned her lightly, and her extended 


throat and arms showed a warm yellow- 
ish brown against her white muslin 
nightdress. 

She yawned . . . carelessly flinging the 
back of one large hand to her mouth . . . 
then a deep shiver went through her. 

Time to get up. It must be quite 
seven o'clock, and she had a lot to do 
before she started. Started .. . should 
she go? Why, of course she’d go. She 
must know for certain—understand the 
meaning of all this. Anything would be 
better than the past week with its un- 
certainty, its hope deferred. 

There might be a letter this morning. 
Of course it wasn’t likely that he’d write 
at the last minute—unless he put her off. 
He’d done that before—put her off at 
the last minute. He probably did it like 
that to avoid any protest or entreaty 
from her. Bah! It was horrible think- 
ing of him like this—seeing his faults so 
clearly, preparing for his little treacher- 
ies. But after three years one couldn’t 
help it—if only one could help going on 
in spite of his faults. That was what 
humiliated her—forgive, forgive, forgive. 
Angry tears flowed into her eyes and she 
jumped out of bed. 

She pulled up the blind, and the sun- 
shine filled the room. A soft blue sky 
lay over the fields, over the woods that 
roughened the piling ridges of Kent. 
Near at hand was the smoke of the Pips- 
den breakfast fires, the red roofs slanting 
to windward, the busyness of the little 
backyards, the stillness of a pond. Her 
throat tightened, and the tears of anger 
became tears of blinding sorrow. Oh, 
those soft blue and golden days that had 
been in the beginning, when every day 
some token of his love and tenderness 
came up to her from the marsh—either 
a letter or a little gift, or he himself in 
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his big Sunbeam car . . . she remem- 
bered how once she had heard its 
throbbing in her dreams, and waked 
at seven to find him already there. 
Those were the days before he was sure 
of her. 

She turned quickly from the window, 
back into the sun-filled room, and 
shrugged on a kimono which lay over a 
chair, thrusting at the same time her 
bare feet into mules. Clap, clap went 
her heels on the carpet of the room, and 
then a louder clap on the polished boards 
that surrounded it. It would wake 
Mother if she went clapping downstairs 
like that—mules were no good if your 
heels were slim—better have got mocca- 
sins.... But Laurie had loved the way 
they used to hang from her toes when 
she dangled her legs. ... She must not 
think of Laurie—already she could feel 
the tears coming back. She made a vow 
to herself not to think of Laurie till she 
had made the tea. 

The kitchen was dark. The blinds 
were down and the sun was at the other 
side of the house. She hoped there were 
no black beetles about. Oh, what was 
that? Only Perkins the cat, rubbing 
against her legs in an ecstasy of joy. His 
tail waved like a pine tree above his 
arched back, his hair stood out, all his 
body quivered with the organ-music of 
his song. The lovely, lovely thing. She 
picked him up, and buried her face in 
the humming softness of his flank. 

“Oh, Perkins, love me—don’t kick— 
don’t go away.” 

But Perkins was on the floor, still 
vibrant, but aloof. His love was strictly 
practical, with a view to the morning’s 
milk—it was not to be squandered on 
anything merely human. He stepped 
daintily beside her to the door, as she 
went to take in the jug. Then he led 
She filled 


the way back to his saucer. 
it with new milk. 

“You don’t deserve it, you naughty 
Perkins. You don’t really love me—it’s 
only cupboard love.” 

*Lap-lap-lap-smack,” said Perkins. 

“After all, why should you love me 


more disinterestedly than—no, I haven't 
made the tea.” 

She leaped to the stove. What a nj. 
sance it was, being unable to get a girl tp 
sleep in the house! One had to do all the 
morning’s work oneself. In summer jt 
wasn’t so bad, but in winter. . . Ugh: 
Thank heaven, winter was over. But 
next winter... what would that be like? 
Not like last winter—no, it couldn’t be. 
It must be different. But would it be? 
She mustn’t think of it. “If winter 
comes can spring be far behind?” . . . 
A tear fell hissing on the stove. “Some 
more milk, Perkins?—don’t put your 
head in the jug.” 

A loud rat-tat sounded in the front of 
the house. Joyce jerked herself upright, 
and the blood ebbed out of her cheeks. 
That was the post. For a moment she 
felt as if she could not move. Was there 
a letter from him lying on the doormat, 
where she had so often seen it— his 
black, vigorous handwriting distinguish- 
ing it from the other letters, even at a 
distance? But if there was, it could 
mean nothing good—it would be putting 
her off, otherwise he’d never leave her 
ten days without a letter and then write 
on the morning he was expecting to see 
her. It would be better if there was no 
letter—and yet, would it? Would the 
fact that he had not written tell her any- 
thing? Wouldn’t it leave her more hope- 
lessly in the dark than ever? At least if 
he wrote, she would know definitely if 
he expected to see her, and if he did not, 
why not. Lord! what a coward she was! 
—she had it in her power to put an end 
to all this questioning by going to the 
door. But she could not move. 

Rat-tat. Again! That meant the 
postman was waiting. She would have 
to go. 

“Good morning—a registered parcel 
to be signed for’—that must be from 
Laurie—who else? . . . No, it was her 
mother’s tortoiseshell spectacles, sent 
back from repair.... “Thanks. And 
the letters? Thanks. Good morning.” 

A circular, her mother’s weekly letter 
from her aunt—that was all. 
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Then suddenly she knew that she had 
wanted desperately to hear, even if it 
meant the destruction of her one faint 
hope of seeing him. Anything was better 
than this uncertainty. He had not writ- 
ten for ten days, not since their last 
meeting. He had never been so long be- 
fore without writing—and she had writ- 
ten twice, the last letter imploring him 
to write-to her, if it was only a line. 
What had happened? Something must 
have happened to account for his silence. 
Had he gone away suddenly, and in his 
hurry forgotten to post the letter that 
told her of it—or had he given the letter 
to someone else who had forgotten to 
post it? All the explanations which 
could possibly leave her a good opinion 
of him rushed through her mind, as she 
took the kettle off the stove, filled the 
teapot, and set the teacups on the bed- 
room tray. By the time she was carry- 
ing the tray upstairs, others more dis- 
quieting had arrived. Perhaps he was 
wanting to choke her off, and had chosen 
this way of doing it—perhaps he had 
found some one else he liked . . . oh no, 
he had been so sweet when she had seen 
him last and they had planned this day 

He could not have changed—per- 
haps he was ill, too ill to write—perhaps 
he was dead. 

‘Good morning, Mother dear—I hope 
you had a good night.” 

She set down the tray by her mother’s 
bed and kissed her. 

‘Here are your spectacles come back 
—and Aunt Milly’s letter.” 

“T heard you go downstairs a great 
while ago.” 

“Yes—I’m afraid my heels flopped 
and woke you. I must get some new 
slippers.” 

“No, no, I was awake. I’ve been 
awake since five. I wish I could get 
some one to help you in the mornings, 
dear—it’s a shame for you to have to 
get up and make my tea.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it a bit. I like get- 
ting up early on these fine mornings.” 

So they prattled to each other—about 
the house and the weather and the tea 
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and the cat; and all the time Joyce was 
saying to her mother in her heart—*‘ Oh, 
Mother, I’m in anguish because my lover 
doesn’t write to me, because he’s getting 
casual about me, getting tired—soon 
he’ll want a change, and I love him as 
much as I ever did, though I see all his 
faults as I never did. Oh, Mother, help 
me! But you can’t.” 

No, her mother could not help her, 
because her mother had never known 
anything like this. Love had come to 
her, as it seemed to have come to so 
many of her generation, as an expand- 
ing flower instead of a devouring flame. 
Love for her had meant marriage, pro- 
tection, children. . . . Why must it 
mean something so different to her 
daughter, who needed all these things 
as much as she?—Oh why, why, why?... 
“If Laurie really loved me, he would 
marry me—”’ she said in her heart—“‘it 
is all nonsense what he says about being 
unable to. He has a comfortable home 
and lots of money to spend on things 
like cars and trips to London. If he 
really loved me, he’d let the mortgage 
rip, and be poor with me. Then why do 
I love him? Because I can’t help it, I 
suppose.” ' 

As she was carrying the tray out of 
the door a new thought flashed upon 
her—“I won’t go.”” She suddenly made 
up her mind not to go to see him at 
Warehorne. If he was calmly expecting 
her to come, though he hadn’t written 
to her since their last meeting, it would 
serve him right if she failed to appear, 
and perhaps make him appreciate her a 
little more. If he had been untrue to 
her, it would save her face—if he had 
merely gone away . . . it would be hor- 
rible turning up at the farm and having 
to ask, ““Where is Mr. Holt?” and be 
answered—“he’s not here, Ma’am—he’s 
in London.” No, she had much better 
not go, and for quite an hour she really 
thought she wouldn’t. 

During that hour she dressed, let in 
the daily girl who prepared the breakfast, 
and helped her mother over the last 
stages of her toilet. Perkins came up, 
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voluptuous with the thought of fish, rub- 
bing against Joyce as she knelt to fasten 
her mother’s frock, with little hoarse 
cries in his throat. Joyce thought, “If 
I don’t go, it will mean more uncertainty. 
To-day’s Saturday—I can’t hear from 
him till Monday—perhaps I shan’t hear 
then. I can’t bear this for another three 
days. I must go and find out what’s 
happened, however bad it is.”’ 

“What are you doing to-day, my 
dear?”’ asked her mother, when they 
were at breakfast. 

“I’m going over in the car to Ware- 
horne to see the Holts—don’t you re- 
member my telling you? 

“Yes, of course I do—and Lilian 
Smith is coming to spend the day with 
me.” 

That was another reason why she 
must go—she’d asked Lilian Smith to 
come in and spend the day with her 
mother. “‘So good of you, Lilian dear; 
you know I can’t leave Mother alone all 
day, and I simply must go to see some 
people at Warehorne.”” What a fool 
she’d look if she stayed at home! 

“Has Mrs. Holt come back from 
Italy?” continued her mother. 

““Yes—she came back last week”— 
No need to tell that Mrs. Holt had gone 
to stop with a sister at Brighton. 

“Well, give her my very kind remem- 
brances. Tell her I’m so sorry I’m not 
equal to calling upon her. Mr. Laurie 
Holt is at home, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Joyce, and 
blushed heavily. It was dreadful having 
to deceive her mother like this—Mother 
who was so understanding, and so 
young, in spite of her age—so much 
younger than her daughter. 

Mrs. Armstrong saw the blush and 
the droop of the head. 

“Well, you be wise and careful, my 
dear. He’s paid you a great deal of at- 
tention, but young men seem to be so 
queer nowadays. You mustn’t let him 
play with you.” 

Joyce laughed. 

“Darling, I’m not what you'd ex- 
actly call in my first youth, and if I’m 
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not able to look after myself I ought 
to be.” 

That was true, anyhow. 

When breakfast was over, she went 
out to get her car. It was kept in one 
of the sheds at the back of the house — 
sheds which did not belong to the Arm- 
strongs, but to the small-holder who 
rented the steading. The car was a 
small Humber; she had bought it 
second-hand in a fit of extravagance and 
daring with some money left her by an 
uncle. Those were the days when the 
big Sunbeam could no longer be de- 
pended on as in the beginning to bridge 
the gulf between Pipsden and Ware- 
horne, and she had become terribly con- 
scious of the looping miles of the Marsh 
road. Moreover, the driving lessons had 
given her a less plaintive excuse for her 
demands on Laurie’s time and company, 
She would never be a good driver—she 
was not capable or resourceful enough— 
but she had the right amount of tim- 
idity, neither so much as to make her 
nervous, nor so little as to make her pre- 
sumptuous, and had come through her 
first six months without any mishap, 
though her speedometer recorded over 
two thousand miles, most of which had 
been run to and fro between Hawkhurst 
and the Marsh. 

The Humber was difficult to start. 
She flooded the carburetor, advanced 
the spark, cranked furiously and in vain. 
This was when one wanted a man 
when one saw the preposterousness of a 
woman living alone. Living alone... 
and she and Laurie were what she sup- 
posed was called “living together”’ 
living together fifteen miles apart. 

There! it had started at last. Chug- 
chug-chug. She brought it round to the 
door, and ran in to fetch her hat and 
driving gloves, and say good-by to her 
mother. 

“When will you be back, dear?” 

“T don’t know. They may ask me to 
stay to tea. But you'll be all right with 
Lilian, won’t you?” 

“Oh, perfectly. Enjoy yourself, my 
dear. You’ve got a lovely day.” 
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Suppose Laurie wasn’t there—what 
would she do about lunch? Suppose her 
conjectures were right as to his being 
away? She couldn’t come home and tell 
them she’d found nobody at Warehorne. 
She’d have to get lunch at the inn—she 
must take enough money with her. 
Lord! what a fool she was, setting out 
on a wild-goose chase like this. 


II 
Noon 


She backed out of the gate—a process 
she hated—and was on the great ridge 
road that flows like a ribbon from Hawk- 
hurst to Rye. Craunch!—that was an 
ugly gear-change—how careless she was 
—Craunch !—the second was just as bad. 
Now the little car was running smoothly, 
the speedometer climbing into the twen- 
ties. She leaned back, giving herself up 
to the shooting of speed. It soothed her 
thoughts into a queer rhythm—they no 
longer fluttered to and fro like the needle 
on the accumulator dial—but went reso- 


lutely and rhythmically forward like the 


wheels. They told her that she was a 
fool to make this journey, and just be- 
cause she was a fool to make it, it must 
not be made in vain. When she came 
home some useful purpose must have 
been accomplished, she must somehow 
have retrieved her life out of this miser- 
able uncertainty, either by a fresh start 
in happiness or by a decided end. Her 
journey would definitely show her what 
had happened and what was going to be. 
She dared not think of joy, so she 
thought of sorrow. 

She was going to break off with Laurie. 
She could bear no more of his treatment, 
of his neglect, of the slow, selfish dying 
of his love. Better end it all, and find 
herself free again as she had been once. 
Free . . . it seemed a hundred years since 
she had been free, since she had awak- 
ened in the morning feeling that the day 
belonged to her. Some words floated into 
her mind—“‘ union libre”. . . that meant 
‘free union ”’—free when you are bound 
in body, mind and heart.... But soon 
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she would be really free, so free that she 
would forget that once she had found her 
slavery sweet. 

Poet. 6s She remembered some 
words she had read in a novel, about 
how at the beginning of a love affair, 
the man is the seeker, the maker of occa- 
sions, and how at the end it is the woman. 
That was true. At the beginning it had 
all been Laurie’s pursuit, his delicious 
pursuit—now it was hers, her sorrowful, 
humiliating pursuit. Why, it was she 
who had fixed to-day’s meeting—he 
would have trusted to something more 
fortuitous bringing them together. Why 
couldn’t she let him go? 

But she would let him go—more, she 
would send him away. “Laurie, I have 
endured enough—I can endure no more.” 
“Oh, Joyce . . .” he would plead. But 
she would be firm—“‘ No, I’m going. You 
must learn that a woman can’t be treated 
like this.” Oh, she almost hoped that 
he would give her the opportunity— 
that he would not have a reasonable ex- 
cuse for his conduct . . . of course, he 
might. He might have gone away—he 
must have gone away—he couldn’t have 
received both her last letters, and not 
answered them. ... Perhaps he had 
been away, and for some reason the let- 
ters had not been forwarded, and he had 
come back either last night or early this 
morning, and had found them there, and 
was now waiting for her full of anxiety, 
full of regret and tenderness. . . . “Oh, 
my darling little Joyce—how dreadful 
for you. I’m so terribly sorry. But I 
was sent for suddenly up to town, and 
those idiots never forwarded anything. 
How can I make things up to you? It’s 
difficult now, but when we are married 
...” The color had mounted on her 
cheeks and her lips parted joyfully—she 
almost forgot it was a dream. 

She came out of it the next moment, 
as a flock of sheep met her in Sandhurst. 
She stopped the car, and her thoughts 
seemed to stop with it. She saw only 
the dusty, panting sheep, and her heart 
was full of pity—the poor things—many 
of them had lambs running along beside 
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them, bleating, too, but in shriller voices. 
They were past now, and she set forward 
again, through the trim wide street of 
Sandhurst, quickening her pace toward 
Linkhill. 

How well she knew the road—the sign 
of the running greyhound outside the 
inn, the throws where one road went 
into Sussex and the other into Kent. 
She had hardly ever been along that 
Kentish road, though she had often 
wanted to. She had used the car almost 
entirely for her visits to Warehorne. But 
when she was Free she would drive a lot 
about the country; she would take her 
mother out for drives—her mother had 
often seemed as if she wanted to come 
and wondered why her daughter drove 
off without her. She would make up to 
her mother for a lot of things when she 
was Free. . . . She knew now that she 
would be free—that momentary softness 
of hope was but a dream. Laurie would 
have no reasonable excuse to offer, and 
short of a clear, convincing, reasonable 
excuse she would not forgive. If he had 
been unfaithful (she had forgiven him 
for that once) or remiss {she had for- 
given him for that a hundred times) or 
had got into another of his queer, selfish 
muddles, her mind was made up as to 
what she would do. “I can bear no 
more. You don’t really love me, or you 
couldn’t treat me like this. No—it 
really is ended now.” 


“Let us agree to give up love 
And root up the infernal grove, 
Then shall we return and see 
The worlds of happy Eternity” 


—sang the car, as she ran across the 
Rother Marshes into Sussex—where the 
villages of Northiam and Beckley and 
Peasmarsh were threaded on the road 
like beads on a string. 

Well, she had lived through three 
years of it, and only the first had been 
worth living. The others had been hell. 
However, they had done her this service 
in showing her the kind of husband he 
would have made—weak, selfish, unre- 
liable—how dreadful it sounded!—but it 





was true. It was true, too, that she had 
loved him in spite of it all. He was so 
attractive. . But she was glad she 
had not married him . . . though she 
would never forget the day he had told 
her he could not marry her, bringing for- 
ward long strings of figures and talks of 
mortgages and his plans for the farm, 
and other things which she could not 
understand. What a fool she had been 
not to finish it all that day .. . that 
was when she ought to have broken with 
him and spared herself all this. What 
had made her stick to him?—love or 
hope? Had she hoped that her love 
would make him change his mind, change 
his fate, and marry her after all? Hadn't 
she all along been hoping that he would 
marry her in the end—didn’t she hope 
it still? Oh, God! what it is to have a 
patent, indestructible hope . . . and 
wouldn’t it be degrading as well as fool- 
ish to marry him after all that had hap- 
pened? . . . Hang it all, he had treated 
her badly from the start . . . a woman 
like herself, desirable, well-connected, 
who had been sought by others . . . to 
condemn her to this unutterable life, 
just so that he could be free and spend 
money and buy land . . . it was mon- 
strous! She owed it to her dignity to 
end things at once. 


“And throughout all eternity 
I forgive you, you forgive me— 
As our dear Redeemer said, 
This the wine and this the bread” 


—sang the car, taking her through Peas- 
marsh. 

She would soon be in Rye. Already 
the fields were falling away to the south- 
east. She saw the blue line of the sea 

. and then the green vastness of the 
marsh spreading away into veiled dis- 
tances. From the ridge it looked like a 
huge map, marked out with roads and 
water-courses, with dots of roofs and 
steeples. She saw the foot of the Isle of 
Oxney—she saw the abrupt hillock of 
Stone with its square church-tower . . 
when she was Free she would go to 
church again. . Now she was enter- 
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ing Rye, and for a few relieving moments 
her mind was fixed on maneuvering the 
car through the narrow streets. 
Now she was out of the town, rushing 
along the Straight Mile—zip-zip . 
let her out . . . open the throttle wide 
. Zip-zip . thirty coming round 
on the speedometer tape . thirty- 
five . oh, if only I can get her up to 
forty, Laurie will have a reasonable ex- 
cuse that [can accept ... zip-zip... 
Guldeford corner . . . [must slow down 
. and, of course, I won’t accept any 
excuse . I'm going to be Free. 

Now she was nearing Warehorne she 
hegan to feel afraid. It would be a very 
terrible meeting—it would make her sick. 
{nd suppose he had taken the matter 
out of her hands and had decided to get 
rid of her-—suppose she found a message 
from him telling her all was over . . . it 
would be a cruel way of doing things, 
but then men were often cruel when they 
were frightened . . . or angry an- 
gry with themselves. Besides, what else 
could have happened? What else could 
account for his silence, except a definite 
determination to break with her? .. . 
Unless he was dead. Oh God, Laurie 
dead! 

Then a new fear attacked her. What 
should she say to the parlormaid when 
she arrived? If he was away from home, 
she didn’t want the girl to think that 
she had come to lunch. She must put 
on speed and arrive well before the 
luncheon-hour—she must put on a care- 
less and haphazard manner as if she’d 
called in on the chance. Yet, if he was 
expecting her and had told the servants, 
it would look queer if she seemed unde- 
cided herself. 

Both these fears—the big that made 
her feel sick and the little that made her 
feel silly—went with her all the way to 
Warehorne. Her hand on the steering- 
wheel was clammy, her foot shook on 
the accelerator. What a pitiful spec- 
tacle is a woman driving a motor-car 
when she’s in love! 

By the time she had reached the 
house, she had made up her mind to be 
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casual—better that the maid should 
think her foolish than disappointed. 
Agney House stood just outside the vil- 
lage—it was really a glorified farm—in 
the midst of its steading, a red, comfort- 
able, seventeenth-century house, with 
staring, white - rimmed windows. It 
looked prosperous—exceedingly — pros- 
perous for a man who professed himself 
too poor to marry; but, of course, the 
prosperity was in the house only, and 
the penury was in the land, the land 
which Laurie refused to give up for her 
sake. 

She was on the doorstep—her tongue 
was thick and her mouth was dry. In 
a minute now she would know. 

“Is Mr. Laurence Holt at Ware- 
horne?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. But he’s gone over 
to Brenzett on business.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“He said about three o’clock.” 

“Then he’s not lunching at home.” 

*“No, ma’am—he’s lunching at Mr. 
Staple’s.” 

“T see. But he'll be back at three.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Shall I give him any 
message?” 

‘“No—that’s to say—yes, tell him 
Miss Armstrong called, and that she’ll 
call again later in the afternoon. Tell 
him it’s on urgent business.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

The girl was a new importation—she 
suspected nothing. Joyce had saved 
her face, but nothing else. 

She mechanically got into the car— 
as part of her programme of casualness 
she had left the engine running—and 
drove round the little sweep and out of 
the gate. Mechanically, she turned to 
the right, into the village. Everything 
she did was mechanical. Her brain felt 
rigid, frozen—ossified—she could not 
think. 

Then suddenly she began to feel, in 
furious throes. She felt anger, bewilder- 
ment, grief, despair—so violently that 
she had to bring the car to a standstill. 
She was trembling all over. This was 
worse than anything she had expected. 
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Laurie was at home, but had gone out to 
lunch with someone else on the day he 
had invited her to come to him. He 
could not have forgotten their arrange- 
ment—no, that was impossible—he must 
have meant to slight her, to show her in 
this incredibly male, clumsy way that 
all was over between them. What 
should she do—for nothing was certain? 
How should she act? For the first time 
she knew the meaning of the expression 
“at your wits’ end.” 

Should she go home? No, that was 
impossible. What explanation could she 
make to her mother or Lilian Smith? 
Besides, she would be condemning her- 
self to long days of uncertainty. She 
could not endure that. Should she 
drive to Mr. Staples and demand to see 
Laurie? In her desperation, she felt 
inclined to do that—she had a right to 
make a fuss, to make things hot for him 
—he mustn’t expect her always to take 
everything lying down. But something 
at the bottom of her heart restrained 
her from exposing herself—better far 
wait till he came home, and see him 
there. She could manage to fill in the 
time somehow till three o’clock. 

What should she do? Lunch was out 
of the question—she could not ext. 
Neither could she sit still. A terrible 
restlessness was in all her limbs—her 
anxiety translated into terms of motion. 
She would drive out somewhere in the 
car—drive really far and really fast— 
fill up all the hours with speed. 

There was a wide space to turn in 
outside the church, and she swung round, 
the nose of her car pointing toward 
the sea. A long, white, flat road ran 
out into flat distances. It was the road 
to New Romney, so she was told by 
the sign-post, and she set out along it, 
with the throttle well open. Oh, she 
was thankful she had got the car, that 
she could fill her waiting-time with 
fierce activity and the lull of motion, 
and yet was not required to support 
herself on legs that were weak and shak- 
ing. Her speedometer showed her that 
she had already come twenty-five miles, 
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and there would of course be twenty. 
five miles home. By driving out sea. 
ward she would probably add thirty 
miles to her day’s tally, and fifty was 
quite enough for her unaccustomed 
driving. But she did not care. Shp 
must go—she could not live through 
time without the help of space. 

She had never been out on the sea. 
ward side of the marsh, knowing only 
the road between Rye and Warehorne. 
Soon a toll-gate pulled her up. “six. 
pence... thank you... craunch!” 
—another noisy change—and how her 
leg was shaking as she put out the clutch! 


“How many miles to New Romney? 
Scarcely more than ten. 
Shall I get there by three o'clock? 
Yes, and back again.” 


She mustn’t be later than three, or 
he might have gone out again. She 
had better be there at a quarter to three. 
She could contrive to sit still for a 
quarter of an hour. 

The marsh felt very huge, lying there 
all round her, misty, flat, and green. 
It was foreign—unlike the country 
round Hawkhurst, which was all little 
hills covered with spinneys and fields, 
and farms with fairy names. Here the 
farms were set far apart among sheep- 
dotted miles of pasture—their roofs 
were immensely steep and high, and 
yellowed over with sea-lichen, and their 
ricks were thatched with oziers. She 
passed an enormous church standing 
between two farms—a few miles farther 
on she passed another, standing among 
some tiny cottages which could easily 
have been packed into its aisles. She 
thought of Brookland church, and the 
color left her face. 

It was in Brookland tower, all among 
the salt-riddled oak beams, that he had 
first told her that he loved her, holding 
her to him in the darkness. She had 
not been surprised—for several days 
she had been expecting, hoping he would 
speak, and now at last he had spoken 
. .. at least, he had not spoken—his 
lips had given her kisses instead of 
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words. But she had understood—or 
rather, She had not understood. She 
had thought he had wanted to marry 
her—it was not till quite a week later 
that she discovered he did not. 


“(Q stop your ringing and let me be— 
Let be, O Brookland bells— 
You'll ring Old Goodman out of the sea 
Before I wed one else. 


“Qld Goodman’s farm is rank sea sand 
And was this thousand year. 
But it shall turn to rich plough-land 
Before I change my dear.” 


That was the way her little car, rush- 
ing and humming along, always set her 
thoughts to music. But this was a silly 
song— because she was going to change 
her dear that very evening. She had 
made up her mind. Weakness hitherto 
had been her fault, but now she would be 
firm. She could bear no more. How 
many times had she told herself that 
since the beginning? The first year had 
been beautiful, full of happiness, in 
spite of some twinges of conscience and 
the stinging of the lies she had to tell. 
By the second year he had grown casual 
and remiss, but she had borne with him, 


knowing that it was his nature, and 
having always understood that men 


don’t bother about little things the way 
women do. In the third year he had 
been unfaithful to her, but she had 
forgiven him, because she had always 
understood that men were liable to 
these attacks. Besides, she could not 
do without him. . . . What had hap- 
pened that she could do without him 
A lot had happened—her heart 
was dead. He had slowly killed her 
heart. She did not love him any more. 
No, she didn’t, she didn’t, she didn't. 

The flat horizon was growing rough. 
A great shaggy wood spread across it, 
out of which a tower rose. Here was 
New Romney and the marsh’s edge. 
Should she turn before going into the 
town? What time was it? Nearly two. 
She had better turn. It would be too 
dreadful if she were late and missed 


now? 
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him—she would turn at the next cross 
roads. 

A sign-post said—To New Romney: 
To Joy church: To Lydd. She stopped 
the car and backed up the Lydd road. 
She did it clumsily and blocked the 
way. A little boy on a bicycle squeezed 





past. He turned round and smiled at 
her—not mockingly, but encouragingly 


and kindly. The smile at once com- 
forted and melted her—she felt grateful 
for this unknown being’s token of good- 
will. 
Ill 
EVENING. 

Back again . . . back over the same 
road she had come. The bonnet of her 
car running before her was like the 
nose of a living thing—the top of the 
radiator was like a funny little inquiring 
snout. If only her car were alive and 
loved her, how happy she would be! 
She was a big fool . . . but oh, she did 
want a little love—a little affectionate 
tender love—love that never demanded 
anything. . . . She did not think she 
had ever had it. Of course there was 
her mother. She would love her mother 
when she was Free. Well, to-day 
wouldn’t be wasted now, for all its 
anguish—at the end of it she would be 
Free. No longer would she have to tell 
lies, no longer would she have to wrestle 
with circumstances, no longer would she 
have to run after Laurie, either drawn 
by his whims or driven by her longings. 
Free ... Free . . . he liad set her free 
at last—kicked her out, put her on the 
pavement—but she was free. “‘There’s 
no good, Laurie—it really is done— 
finished this time. You don’t love me. 
You wouldn’t treat me like this if you 
ae 

Ah, here was the toll-gate. How much 
quicker she seemed to have come back. 
Another sixpence. . . . The girl said— 

“If I’d seen who it was, I'd have let 

you through. We're not supposed to, 

but—” Another kind creature. Joyce 
wanted to thank her, but instead she 
said in her heart to Laurie, “No, this 
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time I really will not pass it over. It’s 
nothing to me if you care for this woman 
or not. You take her, or nobody, you're 
not going to have me. Of course, I 
will always be your friend—No—she 
was done with him—for good—till she 
was fifty at any rate . . . then perhaps. 
.. . No, not even then... . 

Lord! There he was in the road in 
front of her. She recognized his jaunty 
step, his familiar tweed suit, the way 
he flourished his stick instead of walking 
with it like other men. He must have 
left Mr. Staples earlier than he had 
intended. What should she do? Pass 
him carelessly by? . . that might hurt. 
. . » No, she must speak to him, other- 
wise the break would not be definite. 
She would leave no raw edges. She 
would cut clean. 

She sounded her horn as she drew 
even with him, ran on a few yards 
ahead, and then stopped. Without 
getting out of the car, she turned and 
faced him—she saw the recognition dawn 
in his eyes, without reproach or fear. 

“Dearest child. . . .” 

He came up to her, and was in the 
car beside her before she could speak. 

Laurie” . she said faintly. 

“Start away, dear, and drive me 
home. You'll come in for a féw minutes, 
won't you?” 

** Laurie—didn’t you know I was com- 
ing to-day? Weren’t you expecting 
me?—You’d asked me to lunch.” 

She saw his face grow blank—his 
brown, speckled eyes looked vacantly 
into hers. It was only for a second, but 
in that second such an agony of realiza- 
tion rushed over her as almost to deprive 
her of consciousness. She knew that he 
had forgotten. All her wild conjectures 
of unfaithfulness, urgent business, or 
determined slight were beside the mark. 
He had made no effort to shake her off, 
to break bad news, his absence had been 
no part of a plan either cruel or com- 
passionate. He had simply forgotten 
all about her. 

““My dear,” he was saying—“how 
absolutely dreadful—how perfectly aw- 


ful of me! But surely we didn’t fix 
anything definite. I said I'd let yoy 
know.” 


“No, you didn’t ’—she spoke gruffiy. 
“it was fixed. Don’t you remember? 
You said your people would be away, 
and we'd have a whole lovely day to- 
gether. We'd go over to St. Mary's” 
. . . her voice broke. 

“Yes—of course. .°. . He was be- 
ginning to be embarrassed—** Mind the 
gate-post”— she nearly struck it as 
she swung the car into the sweep. . . . 
“Tm awfully sorry, Joyce—you came 
all this way and I was out. You make 
me feel dreadful.” 

He got out and opened the door for 
her. She followed him into the fa- 
miliar room, half office, half study—she 
sank down in an armchair and burst 
into tears. 

“ Joyce—darling—don’t. Don’t be 
so upset about it—it’s only a little 
thing.” 

“A little thing! ...Oh!... and 
I’ve been thinking all sorts of things 
about you—that you’d thrown me over 
that you were dead, even—but this 
is worse, worse than anything I'd 
imagined.” 

“Worse! My 
hysterical.” 

He came over to her and tried to pull 
her hands down from her eyes. 

““Don’t—you don’t love me, or you 
couldn’t have forgotten me. And you 
haven’t written, either—not for ten 
days.” 

“I'd nothing to write about . . . and 
I was waiting till I was sure about to- 
day” ... he was tying two lies to- 
gether. 

“Laurie, don’t tell me you’d have 
forgotten about me, if you loved me as 
much as you used to.” 

“But I do love you just as much.” 
Again he tried to pull away her hands. 

“You don’t.” 

"a." 

“You don’t.” This wasn’t what she 
had meant to say, how she had intended 
the interview to go off. He slipped his 
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arm round her, and in spite of her 
resistance, drew her head to his shoulder 
as he knelt beside her. 

“Oh Joyce darling, don’t be angry. 
Don’t let’s quarrel over this. Surely 
we know each other well enough not 
to be upset by an accident.” 

“An accident! Oh, Laurie, if you 
knew what I’ve suffered—what I’ve 
thought.” 

“But it’s all over now—oh, do be 

generous and forgive me.” 
“But it will happen again—some- 
thing like it . . . Laurie, I can’t bear 
any more... and I mean, what am 
] bearing it for—where is all this 
leading us?” 

“What d’you mean, dear?’ 

“I mean—are—are we just going on 
like this until one of us marries some- 
one else?” 

“My dear child, I’ve told you that 
I can’t marry you. Don’t let’s go over 
all that again.” 

“But I don’t understand. . . 

He had risen, and was walking about 
the room. 

‘Dearest, can’t you let that alone? 
Can't we love each other as we used to 
do, without worrying about what may 
happen years ahead?” 

“But we don’t love each other as we 
used to do. Oh, Laurie, I won’t say 
you love me less, but you love me dif- 
ferently. You forget me. I could bear 
it if I thought it was. I mean if 
we were going to be . if I'd some- 
thing to look forward to . . . but if I 
have to bear it in vain—” 

“In vain! So this is ‘in vain,’ Joyce 

all our love, all our friendship, all the 
heavenly moments we’ve had together 

it’s all in vain, if you haven’t some- 
thing material to look forward to. Is 
that what you mean?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Then, what in God’s name, do you 
mean?” 

She wished she knew. 


> 


’> 


She wished 
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she had said the things she had meant 
to say—done what she had meant to 
do. His sin against her was even worse 
than she had imagined, and yet. 
Free . the things she had meant to 
do when she was Free. . . . But she 
would be Free—even the sight of him 
there before her in all his alert and 
lovely strength should not cheat her of 
her freedom. She sprang to her feet. 

“Laurie. . . . I’m not going on with 
it—I can’t... . Ican’t bear... . I'm 
going to be Free.” 

His arms were round her—her words 
were choked out against his breast . . . 
the smell of his tweed coat seemed to 
stifle her. She felt his warmth and 
strength, his arm upholding her. His 
lips were warm against her ear, mur- 
muring tenderly and reproachfully— 

“Oh, you silly little thing—you don’t 
know what you're saying. You're go- 
ing to forgive me, and love me more 
than ever. Of course you are. You're 
upset with the heat.” 

Then her spirit fainted. She did not 
know whether she despaired more of 
him or of herself. He tilted back her 
unresisting head, and his lips came 
down upon hers, the seal of her bondage. 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him—until 
seven times?” ... “Not until seven 
times but unto seventy times seven 

. unto seven hundred and seventy 
times seven unto the bitter 
Wises” 

Tired ... tired... that was the 
only refrain her car had for her on the 
journey home ...no more furious 
thinking . no more furious rhymes 

. only Tired. ... Tired... ex- 
hausted. Eighty-seven miles on the 
speedometer. . . . Tired. . . . Tired. 

Home at last. 

““Well, dear, have you had a nice 
day?” 

“Yes, Mother, thank you—a lovely 
day.” 
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III. ACROSS BEDOUIN LANDS 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


WENS, the efficient and energetic 

young Southerner who is _ the 
American consul in Baghdad, had tele- 
graphed toa Syrian in Mosul with whom 
he was acquainted to engage cars and 
drivers for our journey across the 
Mesopotamian desert to Aleppo and to 
make the necessary arrangements. So 
that when we arrived in that city we 
found the vehicles awaiting us. One 
of them, which we used for the baggage, 
had had its nativity in the Ford factory 
in Detroit; the other was a native 
creation mounted on a Talbot chassis 
which was a veteran of the late war. 
I doubt if anyone ever undertook so 
arduous a journey in such a ramshackle 
conveyance. It wasa motorized counter- 
part of the “Toonerville Trolley That 
Meets All the Trains.” The body, which 
had three seats running crosswise, like 
a sight-seeing bus, had evidently been 
fabricated by a local carpenter from 
packing cases, soap boxes, and any 
other material that came to hand. The 
fenders were made of Standard Oil tins, 
hammered flat and soldered together. 
The top, which had belonged originally 
to a much smaller car and had been 
pieced out with sail-cloth, was supported 
by pieces of pine scantling, which, being 
unbraced, permitted it to shake and 
wiggle like a shimmy dancer. Every now 
and then one of these supports would 
break, whereupon the driver would 
hold the loose end in one hand, while 
driving the car with the other, until an 
opportunity offered to nail them to- 
gether. That the car did not disinte- 
grate in the desert long before we reached 
our destination was due to that same 
’ beneficent Providence which looks after 
drunkards and children. 


Mosul—from which, by the way, 
muslin takes its name—is the meeting. 
point of the great caravan routes from 
Aleppo, Diarbekr, Bitlis, Tabriz, Ker- 
manshah, and Baghdad, so that in its 
bazars, or lounging before its coffee 
houses, one may see all the characteristic 
types of Hither Asia: Syrians in skirts 
and scarlet fezes; piratical-looking Kurds 
with miniature arsenals in their bulging 
girdles; Armenians with memories of 
massacre showing in their cringing man- 
ner and furtive eyes; swaggering Circas- 
sians in tight-waisted coats with rows of 
cartridge cases across the breast and 
enormous, shaggy caps of white sheep- 
skin; sallow-faced Persians; riverine 
Arabs in flowing abahs and red-and-white 
keffiehs; hawk-nosed, fierce-eyed Bed- 
ouins with rifles slung across their backs 
and their braided hair hanging down 
in front of their shoulders, schoolgirl- 
fashion. The dwellings of the poor are 
miserable hovels built of mud, but those 
of the well-to-do have pretentious facades 
in the Moorish style and sculptured por- 
tals of the so-called Mosul marble, which 
is a kind of colored stucco, giving them 
an effect of grandeur which is wholly 
meretricious and undeserved. The only 
building of importance is the Great 
Mosque, whose remarkable leaning mina- 
ret forms a landmark which can be 
seen by approaching travelers long be- 
fore the low-roofed city comes in view. 
I was unable to obtain the measurements 
of the minaret, but it is certainly con- 
siderably more than two hundred feet 
in height, and, to an untrained eye, 
appears to be as much out of the 
perpendicular as the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. If it were in Europe, instead of 


an inaccessible city of Inner Asia, it 
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would be visited by thousands of tourists 
and picture post cards of it would be 
seen everywhere. 

Mosul itself possesses little of historic 
interest, but, if you cross the ancient 
stone bridge which spans the muddy 
Tigris, you will see, rising gently from 
the dusty plain, a huge yellow mound, 
its slopes covered with a jumble of what 
appears, from a distance, to be enormous 
building blocks. As you draw nearer, 
however, these resolve themselves into 
portions of a tremendous wall, against 
the base of which huddle the cubical 
mud dwellings of an Arab village. The 
traveler who can look upon that mound 
without experiencing a thrill has no 
imagination in his soul, for it is all that 
remains of one of the most splendid cities 
of antiquity—Nineveh. Founded, ac- 
cording to tradition, by Nimrod, that 
“mighty hunter before the Lord,” it 
was for upward of three hundred years 
the capital of the Assyrian Empire. 
The walls which are still standing mark 
the site of the vast palace of Sennacherib, 
the conqueror and destroyer of Babylon, 
who 


“ 


. . « « came down like a wolf on 
the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in 
purple and gold.” 


As I stood in the fierce sunshine, staring 
up at the mighty ruin looming against 
the hot blue sky, there was brought 
home to me, as never before, a realiza- 
tion of the mutability of mundane things. 
For on this lonely spot had once stood 
a city which was old when Tarquinius 
ruled in Rome, which was hoary with 
antiquity when England was still peo- 
pled by painted savages; a city whose 
very name was a synonym for pride and 
luxury and power. 


“Our far-flung navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo: all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


Close by the mound that once was 
Nineveh is another, known to the Arabs 
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as Nebi-Yunus, atop of which is the 
tomb of Jonah. If you are familiar with 
the Scriptures you will remember that 
Jonah, after passing three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, 
was thrown up on the dry land and 
forthwith made his way to Nineveh 
to admonish that city for its wickedness. 
How the followers of Mohammed came 
to adopt this perfectly good Hebrew as 
one of their own prophets is not clear, 
but the fact remains that his tomb has 
been a Moslem shrine for upward of a 
thousand years. The sarcophagus itself, 
covered with priceless Persian shawls, 
the offerings of pilgrims, stands in the 
center of a square, vaulted chamber, 
the floor of which is considerably below 
the level of the ground, thereby giving 
the interior, which is lined with porcelain 
tiles of the “lost” shade of Persian 
blue, a most refreshing coolness after 
the sun glare outside. Depending from 
the dome by a silver chain, so that 
they swing directly over the resting 
place of the intrepid Jewish seafarer, 
are several “swords” of the swordfish. 
When I asked the aged mullah who was 
in charge of the shrine what they were, 
he explained, in a tone which betrayed 
pity for my ignorance, that they were 
the teeth of the whale that swallowed 
Jonah! 

“IT can stand for the story of the 
whale,”” Hutchings remarked dryly, as 
we emerged into the stifling heat again, 
“but hanged if I can stand for the 
swordfish.” 


By glancing at the map of Western 
Asia you will see that Mesopotamia 
is to all intents and purposes an island— 
whence its Arabic name of el Jezireh— 
being almost completely circumscribed 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates. These 
great rivers, which, diverging from the 
Shatt-el-Arab, form the boundaries of 
Babylonia, closely approach each other 
in the latitude of Baghdad and again 
widen out to enclose the great plain of 
Mesopotamia, “the Land Between the 
Rivers,” a pear-shaped region the size 
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of California, their headwaters all but 
reuniting near Kharput, in the hills of 
Kurdistan. 

I suppose that all of us draw mental 
pictures of places and regions which we 
have constantly heard about, and that 
most of us have noticed how invariably 
the real place is not only totally different 
from the mental picture, but almost 
aggressively so. That was the way it 
was with Mesopotamia. When I was a 
child pictures of Mesopotamia would 
present themselves very vividly to my 
mind as a vast desert of yellow sand, 
broken by occasional oases. In reality, 
all the region that lies between the rapid, 
muddy Tigris and the clear, sparkling 
stream of her sister, the Euphrates, 
deserves the name of desert only be- 
cause of the absence of irrigation and 
cultivation. As a matter of fact, the 
soil is of the richest loam, transform- 
able by irrigation into a veritable garden 
of the Lord. At high water, during the 
months of February and March, the 
tract between the two rivers is dotted 
with pools and shallow lakes, the home 
of flocks of wild fowl. When the water 
subsides the earth becomes covered, 
as though by magic, with a carpet of 
grass and flowers, which, however, dry 
up in May beneath the pitiless sun, and 
again the term desert becomes appli- 
cable. As the summer advances with 
its fierce heat the soil becomes dry as 
chalk, crisscrossed by a network of 
great cracks and fissures, the only sign 
of vegetation being tufts of tinderlike 
grass and discouraged-looking bushes. 
Yet once this region was covered with 
forests! 

The great nomad tribes of Western 
Asia, to whom we give the generic term 
of Bedouin, spend the winter months in 
Central Arabia, which is their homeland; 
but, as spring approaches, they start 
slowly northward with their womenfolk 
and their tents, their camels, horses, and 
sheep, following the receding line of 
vegetation until summer finds them in 
the Kurdish foothills. With autumn 
the southward trek begins, so that, by 
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keeping almost constantly on the move, 
they are able to provide their beasts 
with pasturage the year round. Ags 
the Bedouins’ sole source of wealth js 
in their animals, the necessity of pro- 
viding them with food, rather than any 
inherent love for wandering, impels them 
to lead their curious, nomadic existence. 
One thing and another had conspired 
to delay us, so that it was the last week 
in June before we were ready to set out 
from Mosul for Aleppo. So, as June 
invariably finds the Bedouin tribes well 
up the valley of the Euphrates, it was 
inevitable that we would encounter 
some of them; the question was, which? 
Before starting, therefore, we had to 
acquaint ourselves, from various sources, 
with the existing state of desert politics. 
For even the desert has politics, the 
importance of which is quickly dis- 
covered, and to his cost, by the traveler 
who disregards them. In order, there- 
fore, to know just where we stood, it was 
essential that we should ascertain the re- 
lations of one sheik to another, and their 
attitude toward the French and the 
British; between which tribes was war 
or peace; and if we should be permitted 
to pass from one to another without 
hindrance. Then, and then only, could 
we start with any degree of security. 
The British authorities in Baghdad had 
told us that as long as we were within 
their sphere of influence we were reason- 
ably safe, though they added that cer- 
tain sheiks whose territory we must pass 
through would levy a toll of ten pounds 
per person, a perquisite permitted them 
by the British government in return for 
keeping the caravan routes open. Once 
across the Euphrates, however, we 
should have to look to the French for 
protection. What treatment we should 
receive from the tribes in this region 
we could only conjecture. All we knew 
was that when we had left Syria, three 
months before, there was heavy fighting 
between the Arabs and the French out- 
posts along the Euphrates. Whether 


peace or war now prevailed along the 
great river we could not learn. 




















A STREET 


We had planned to leave Mosul at 
daybreak, but, owing to the irritating 
and usually quite needless delays which 
are inseparable from travel in the East, 


we did not get started until nearly sun- 
set. To these delays we had become 
hardened, however, and, when one of 
us lost his temper, the others would 
gently remind him of the fate of the man 
who tried to hustle the East. It was 
the first time, so far as we could learn, 
that anyone had attempted to reach 
Aleppo by motor by the route that we 
were taking, so our departure caused a 
distinct sensation, the cars being sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive throng of 
tea-, coffee-, and chocolate-colored hu- 
manity in skirts and turbans. The 
assistant manager of the Mosul Farms— 
a British agricultural enterprise run on 
American lines—who had been our host 
during our stay in Mosul, did his best 
to cheer us up by relating some of the 
exceedingly unpleasant things which the 
Arabs had done to a French officer whom 
they had captured a few weeks before; 
and, by way of further encouragement, 
the thrifty Syrian who owned the cars 
asked us if we should mind paying him 
the full amount of hire in advance, as, 
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he explained, there was no telling what 
might happen to us in the desert. Had 
an agent of an insurance company been 
there he could have sold four casualty 
policies on the spot. 

For the first hundred miles or so our 
way—for there was no road—led across 
a peculiarly desolate and forbidding 
country—a yellow, sun-baked plain, for 
the most part level as a billiard table 
but occasionally cut across by nullahs, 
or gullies, across which the agile little 
Ford scrambled without effort, but 
which presented serious difficulties to 
the larger car. For hour after hour we 
pushed on without seeing a human 
being, or, barring occasional herds of 
gazelle, a living thing. The whole world 
seemed to have been burned to a crisp 
by the remorseless sun, which hung 
above our heads, a ball of molten brass. 
The heat was almost unendurable, 
though so dry that we did not perspire. 
The dust stirred up by the wheels en- 
veloped usin suffocating clouds. The sol- 
itude was appalling. But, as we scram- 
bled out of one of the many nullahs, 
we saw a towering column of dust rap- 
idly approaching us across the plain. 
** Beddoes?”’ I asked our driver, reaching 
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for my gun. But he shook his head 
reassuringly. ‘‘Jnglesi” he answered. 
And presently, in confirmation of his 
assertion, there emerged from the ad- 
vancing cloud a long line of armored 
‘ars, the foremost bearing on its hood 
a little Union Jack. The lean barrels 
of one-pounders and machine guns 
peered from their steel turrets and sun- 
bronzed Tommies in quilted helmets 
and shorts were 


which met our transport off Brest d ring 
the war. 

It was the second day out from Mosy| 
and we were making good progress, 
considering the roughness of the going. 
when, topping a little rise, we saw be. 
fore us a forest of black tents which 
stretched across the desert far as the 
eye could see. It was more than an 
encampment—a nomad city which, we 

learned afterward, 





perched comfort- 
ably on _ their 
tops. On the tur- 
ret of the leading 
‘ar was painted 
the legend “H. 
M. A. C. Silver 
Witch” and the 
others bore such 
names as “Silver 
Queen” and “‘Sil- 
ver Doctor.” 
There must have 
been a score of 
them in all, inclu- 
ding reconnois- 
sance, and supply 
‘ars and another 
fitted with a low 
mast and a radio 
outfit. Flying low 
above the column, 
like a great bird of 
prey, was a gray 
scouting plane, 
also equipped with 
wireless appara- 








extends for up- 
ward of seven 
miles. At sight of 
it our drivers 
swerved = sharply 
to the westward, 
evidently in the 
hope of getting 
below the horizon 
before we could 
be seen. But it 
was too late, for, 
even as we looked, 
a band of horse- 
men, their keffiehs 
floating out he- 
hind them like 
colored clouds, 
came tearing 
down upon us as 
fast as their ponies 
could set hoof to 


ground. Well in 
advance rode a 
stockily built, 


black-bearded 
Bedouin on a 








tus, so that the 
cars were directed 
and maneuvered 
by an officer a thousand feet in the air. 
They had been making a demonstration 
for the benefit of certain troublesome 
tribes, it seemed, on whom the sight of 
the one-pounders, which can drop shells 
into an encampment with great accuracy 
at a range of two miles, had a highly sal- 
utary effect. It was a dangerous country 
that we were in and I don’t know when I 
have seen a more welcome sight. To me 
they looked as good as the destroyers 
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beautiful — bright 
bay who bran- 
dished his __ rifle 
above his head and shouted as he came. 
It was a thrilling sight, reminiscent of 
Buffalo Bill’s Congress of Rough Riders, 
but with this difference: these riders 
were not pretending. At that particular 
moment I would have given everything 
I possessed for a sight of those armored 
vars. Had the desert provided better 
going, and had our flight not been 
interrupted by an unexpected nullah, 
we could easily have outdistanced the 
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horsemen. But the nullah gave the lead- 
ing Bedouin time to intercept us. Fling- 
ing himself from his lathered horse when 
we were still a hundred yards away, he 
planted himself squarely in our path and 
covered us with his leveled rifle. Our 
drivers, however, crazed with terror and 
excitement, kept straight on. But, as 
the cars bore down upon him the Be- 
douin never budged. I could see the 
black aperture of his rifle-muzzle and 
his finger twitching on the trigger, and 
every instant I expected to feel the 
impact of a bullet. 

“Stop, you fool!” I shouted to our 
driver, but he was too panic-stricken 
to obey until he felt against the back 
of his neck the muzzle of my pistol. 
Then, with a squealing of brakes and a 
clatter of tin, the car came to a sudden 
standstill. The next instant 
we were surrounded by a mill- 
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bombed his encampment some weeks 
before, and that, by way of retaliation, 
he had promised a most unpleasant fate 
for the next Frenchman who fell into 
his hands. It was up to us, then, to 
prove that we were not French. Under 
these circumstances I wished heartily 
that I had not agreed to carry official 
despatches from the French Consul 
General in Baghdad to General Gouraud. 

By this time the Bedouins, seeing that 
we were few in number and not disposed 
to offer resistance, had quieted down, 
though their attitude was still menacing. 
Their leader condescended, however, to 
accept one of Ladew’s gold-tipped ciga- 
rettes, and, when I tactfully expressed 
admiration for his horse, he was visibly 
flattered and consented to pose for a 
picture. The picture having been taken, 





ing mob of angry Arabs, who 
menaced us with their rifles 
and demanded — truculently 
why we had not halted when 
ordered. 

“Who are they?” I de- 
manded of the driver. ‘‘ What 
do they want?” 

“They Shammars,” he an- 
nounced after a brief parley 
with the leader. “Their sheik 
Arjil. Him very big fella. 
Want to see you pretty damn 
quick.” 

Now I knew that we were 
face to face with trouble 
spelled with a capital T, for 
we had been warned against 
(Arjil. He was one of the chief 
sheiks of the Shammars, a pow- 
erful and warlike tribe, and, 
though we had been told that 
he received a large subsidy 
from the British government 
on condition that he permitted 
travelers to pass through his 
territory unmolested, it was 
also reported that he had a 











blood feud with the French, 
due to French planes having 
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they closed in about us and we proceeded 
slowly across the desert toward the 
encampment. I felt very much as a 
captured Crusader must have felt when 
he was being conducted in triumph to 
the presence of Saladin. And the simili- 
tude was increased by the fact that, as 
we entered the outskirts of the tented 
city, other Arabs joined the procession, 
voicing their exultation by whoops and 
yells, so that we found ourselves the 
center of a maelstrom of brandished 
rifles and scowling faces. 

We must have wound in and out 
among the tents for nearly a mile before 
we reached Arjil’s headquarters—a tent 
of black goatshair, shaped like a marquee, 
perhaps forty feet in length, with the 
wall rolled up on the side that was away 
from the sun. Within, sitting cross- 
legged on a prayer rug, was Arjil him- 
self, surrounded by a score of his 
chieftains. He was in the middle 
thirties, I should judge; slender, small- 
boned, with hands as small and graceful 
as a woman’s; a pointed black beard, 
ar aquiline nose, and the most piercing 
eyes that I have ever seen. He looked 
as though he had stepped straight from 
the pages of a desert novel or from the 
motion-picture screen. Contrary to Arab 


custom, he did not rise to receive ys. 
but, at a curt order from him, negro 
slaves unrolled a long, narrow carpet for 
us to sit upon and brought forward a 
gaily decorated camel saddle against 
which they piled many cushions, so as 
to form a sort of divan. 

As we knew no Arabic, and as Arji| 
was equally ignorant of English and 
French, conversation languished, 0, 
there being nothing else for us to do, 
we sat in silence, cross-legged, our 
muscles quickly becoming cramped and 
painful from the unaccustomed position 
Hutchings and Sherin sat on either side 
of me, but Ladew, who is the most 
enthusiastic amateur photographer | 
have ever known, had remained outside, 
where he was attempting to take a 
picture of a little Arab girl, who had as 
a pet a tame gazelle. From the glance 
of disapproval with which the Arabs 
viewed this proceeding, I realized that 
it was not calculated to improve our 
standing. 

““You’d better forget your camera and 
sit down,” I called to Ladew. “These 
fellows act as though they contemplated 
cutting our throats, and, if we are to 
get out of here alive, we’ve got to jolly 
them along.” 
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THE HOLD-UP 


It quickly becoming evident that there 
was no way of interrogating us save by 
signs, Arjil spoke to one of his lieutenants 
and a moment later our two drivers were 
led before him. I don’t think that I 
have ever seen men more thoroughly 
frightened; they were as pale as their 
complexions would permit them to. 

“What is he saying?” I asked, after 
Arjil had subjected them to a cross- 
examination. 

“He say you French,” the man stam- 
mered. ‘‘He no like French peop!es.” 

“Tell him that we are not French, 
or British either,’’ I ordered. ‘Tell him 
that we are Americans.” 

“He not know Americans,” the driver 
announced, after translating my remark. 
“He think mebbe you French—not sure.” 

At this moment the other driver, who 
had quietly slipped out of the tent, 
reappeared with a peace offering in the 
form of several cucumbers and a large 
melon, which he had brought from Mo- 
sul for his own consumption and which, 
because of their coolness, are greatly 
prized by the Bedouins. The smaller 
of the cucumbers Arjil despatched by 
a slave to the tent occupied by his 
womenfolk; the larger ones and the 


IN THE 


DESERT 


melon he reserved for himself. Drawing 
from his girdle a vicious-looking dagger, 
he cut the melon into slices, with the 
intention, I assumed, of sharing it with 


us. But he intended nothing of the 
kind, for, using his knife as a fork, he 
proceeded to devour the whole of the 
fruit himself. 

Now this, I realized, was wanton rude- 
ness, and, if I permitted it to pass un- 
rebuked, there was no saying what 
further indignity might suggest itself to 
him. In dealing with Eastern races the 
white man must demand and obtain 
respect; otherwise his prestige vanishes 
instantly and irretrievably. If Arjil 
once became convinced that he could 
insult us and get away with it, there was 
no reason why he should not think that 
he could murder us and get away with 
that too. That is the way that the Arab 
mind works. He believes in an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and, in such 
case as this, I argued, he would be 
impressed by rudeness for rudeness. 

“Bring me a melon or a cucumber,” 
I told the driver. 

“*Feenish,” he replied. 

“Then go over to the car and get me 
a tin of fruit,” I ordered. 
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The man returned shortly with one of 
the tins of pineapple which we had 
brought from Baghdad for the journey. 
I told him to open the tin, and then, 
with Arjil watching me curiously, I 
proceeded to consume the contents to 
the last slice. (I have never cared for 
pineapple since.) For some minutes he 
observed the performance in stony 
silence; then there crept over his for- 
bidding features the shadow of a smile. 
Abruptly he clapped his hands and to 
the negro slaves who answered the sum- 
mons gave a curt order. I have never 
seen prompter service in any lunch room, 
for, almost as quickly as it takes to tell 
about it, a circular mat of red, green, 
and orange leather was laid before us 
on the ground. On this were spread a 
dozen loaves of Arab bread, eighteen 
inches across, the shape and thickness 
of a pancake, while in the center was 
set a huge silver platter from which rose 
an enormous date pudding, swimming 
in a pool of yellow gravy. Flanking this 
imposing dish, were capacious bowls of 
soured camel’s milk, one for each of us. 

“1 don’t think that I care for any- 
thing to eat,” remarked Ladew, glancing 
at the food with marked disfavor. “I’m 
not at all hungry.” 

“You'd better pretend to be,” I told 
him, “or you may never have a chance 











to be hungry again. I have a feeling 
that this fellow wouldn’t take it kindly 
if we turned down his food. In fact, 
his resentment might take a very pointed 
form.” i 

So we fell to in true Arab fashion, 
tearing off pieces of bread, rolling them 
into cornucopias, and filling them with 
pudding, as a soda-water clerk fills cones 
with ice cream. The bread, though 
bearing a resemblance to shoe leather, 
was good; the date pudding was quite 
delicious; but the camel’s milk I cannot 
recommend. But with Arjil watching 
us, we acquitted ourselves creditably, 
and what we could not eat our drivers 
did. “It was an eat for life,” as Hutch- 
ings said afterward. Meanwhile a slave 
was preparing coffee over a charcoal 
fire, and when I saw this I knew that 
the day was saved, for a Bedouin does 
not drink coffee with his enemies. The 
coffee of the desert, I might mention, 
is flavored with a seed which gives it a 
peculiar, though not unpleasant, aromatic 
taste, and is served without sugar in 
cups the size of thimbles, it being the 
invariable custom to serve three cups 
to each person. When the coffee pot 
had thrice made the round of the circle, 
therefore, I felt that we could safely 
announce that we must be going. 

“I will send a man with you to pass 











HE WAS VISIBLY FLATTERED AND CONSENTED TO POSE FOR A PICTURE 
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SOME OF THE SHEIK ARJIL'S SHAMMAR TRIBESMEN 


you through my tribe,” Arjil announced 
through the medium of the driver. 

“How much shall I give him?” I 
asked, thinking that that would be the 
most graceful way of expressing our 
readiness to pay the customary tribute 
of ten pounds a person. 

“A couple of pounds will be enough,” 
was the answer. And when an Arab 
voluntarily relinquishes fifty-eight gold 
pounds you may be quite certain that 
he regards you as a friend. 

“It was your rudeness that got us 
through,” said Hutchings, as the car 
shot out across the desert. ‘* Your per- 
formance with the pineapple convinced 
the sheik that we could not possibly 
be French.” 


The lower edge of the sun was just 
touching the desert’s rim—an enormous 
orange balanced on the edge of a great . 


pine table—when we reached the 
Euphrates opposite the little town of 
Anah, where the cars were ferried across 
on flat-boats guided by wire cables, for 
at this point the current is very swift. 
While the cars were being taken down 
the precipitous bank onto the ferry, I 
strolled up-stream a little way to a point 
where I could see the river winding 
northward, a monstrous gray serpent 
writhing across the desert. As I stood 


there in the lengthening shadows, the 
silence broken only by the distant cries 
of the Arab boatmen, the mighty river 
seemed to be peopled by the ghosts of 
the history-makers. Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Cambyses 
Darius, Alexander, Diocletian, Zenobia, 
the beautiful Palmyran queen—all, in 
their time, had lived and ruled and 
loved and fought upon these very shores. 
Perhaps no other river has played so 
conspicuous a part in the world’s 
history. It was the theoretical limit of} 
the Jewish kingdom; for a long time it 
separated Assyria from the Land of the 
Hittites; it divided the eastern from the 
western satrapies of Persia; and it was 
at several points the eastern boundary 
of the Roman Empire. Until the nomads 
came riding out of Inner Asia behind 
their horse-tail standards to carry fire 
and sword along both the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian shores, its course was 
dotted by palaces, temples, and splendid 
cities, the ruins of which, representing 
all periods, still dot its banks, so that 
our journey became an historical pano- 
rama of ancient times. 

Darkness had fallen when we drew 
into Deir-es-Zor, a prosperous little town 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
which is heavily garrisoned by the 
French and serves to hold in check to 
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some extent the Bedouins of the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian steppes. It is the 
most important outpost on France’s 
Syrian frontier, and corresponds to the 
Laramie and Leavenworth of our own 
Indian days. It was garrisoned, when we 
were there, by Sudanese, Malagasy, and 
Annamite tiratlleurs, Algerian and Mo- 
roccan spahis, a contingent of Colonial 
infantry, and a battalion of the Foreign 
Legion, so that in its streets and coffee 
houses one could hear half the languages 
of Africa and Asia. We dined with 
the French commandant and the officers 
of his staff on the terrace of the quartier- 
général, drinking toasts to our respective 
countries in tepid chayapagne—for there 
is no ice-plant in Deir-es-Zor—and, over 
the cigars and coffee, listening to strange 
tales of little wars in the world’s for- 
gotten corners, told by men who had 
been actors in them. Afterward we 
ascended to the roof and ended a most 
adventurous and interesting day on 
mattresses spread beneath the stars. 

It is something over two hundred 
miles from Deir-es-Zor to Aleppo, and 
the road for the first half of the distance 
is the worst I have ever seen. It had 


i 


been cut to pieces during the rainy 
season by convoys of army camions and 
was so replete with washouts, land. 
slides, hummocks, holes, ruts, and 
“thank-ye-marms” that it seemed as 
though the car must be literally shakey 
to pieces. The comment of Sherin, 
jerked out rather comically  betwweep 
bumps, was to the effect that “They— 
told me—I would—have to—wind iny— 
self up—in a—sash to—ride a— camel 
with—out bust—ing but—I need _ that 
sash—more here.” 

For some hundreds of miles above 
Deir-es-Zor the Euphrates traverses an 
open, treeless, and sparsely peopled 
region, in a valley a few miles wide, which 
it has eroded in the rocky surface. In 
this part of its course the precipitous 
sides of the valley, which sometimes 
closely approach the river, rise at places 
toa height of two hundred feet or more, 
while at one point, midway between 
Deir-es-Zor and Rakka, the river breaks 
through a basaltic dike some five hundred 
feet high, the scenery in this defile sur- 
passing that near the Iron Gates on the 
Danube. Toward nightfall, when the 
level rays of the sun turn the eastern 
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FERRYING THE CARS ACROSS THE EUPHRATES AT ANAH 
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cliffs into walls of rosy coral, one is 
reminded of the lower reaches of the 
Colorado. 

By far the greater part of this valley 
is uncultivated, much of it being covered 
with dense tamarisk jungle, the home 
of countless wild pigs, but there are 
considerable stretches of more or less 
alluvial soil which are cultivated in 
places with the aid of artificial irrigation. 
The method of this irrigation is most 
interesting, having come down, no doubt, 
from Babylonian days. Three or four 
piers of masonry are run into the bed of 
the river, frequently from both sides at 
once, raising the level of the stream and 
giving a head of power sufficient to turn 
the gigantic wheels, called naouras, 
sometimes forty feet in diameter, which 
lift the water to a trough at the top of 
the dam, whence it is distributed among 
the gardens and melon patches, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, liquorice, and durra 
fields lying between the edge of the 
river and the rocky walls which hem 
it in. Climb these walls, however, and 
you find a steppelike desert, covered in 
spring with verdure, the rest of the year 
barren and brown, which stretches away 
to the horizon. This is the camping 
ground of the Bedouins, the right, or 
Syrian, bank being dotted with the 
black tents of the great Anazeh tribe, 
the opposite bank being occupied by the 
Shammars. To these warlike nomads 
the semi-sedentary Arabs who sparsely 
cultivate the river bottoms, dwelling 
sometimes in huts, sometimes in caves, 
pay a tribute known as kubba, or 
brotherhood, as do also the riverain 
towns and villages, or did until the 
French came. 


Beyond Rakka, a little village en- 
circled by entanglements of barbed wire 
and bristling with machine guns, where 
we stopped for déjeuner with half a 
dozen lonely officers of the Foreign 
Legion, the desert fairly swarmed with 
Bedouins. It was the northward trek 
of the Anazeh. For hour after hour we 


passed through camps so close together 
Vou. CXLVL—No. 872.—31 
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that they formed what was, to all 
intents and purposes, one vast nomad 
city. The black goatshair tents dotted 
the plain in all directions. Everywhere 
the smoke from dung-fed campfires rose 
lazily against the cloudless blue. In the 
shade of the tents grave-faced men in 
flowing garments sat cross-legged on 
their carpets, polishing their weapons 
or muttering passages from the Koran. 
Women were busy over the cooking pots 
while their naked children romped 
noisily in the sand. Youths astride of 
splendid horses galloped madly across 
the plain. Far as the eye could see were 
droves of grazing animals. In one flock, 
we were told, were thirty thousand fat- 
tailed sheep. In one herd were fifty 
thousand camels. It was a _ nation 
moving. Such a sight has not been 
seen by many Europeans, and, after 
a few more years, it will never be seen 
again. 

When Arjil released us and we crossed 
into the French zone we tacitly assumed 
that our adventures were over, but 
therein we were mistaken. For, the 
afternoon after leaving Deir-es-Zor, we 
had a second encounter with Bedouins, 
which, brief though it was, came very 
near to ending our journey then and 
there. We had sighted another huge 
encampment, but this time we de- 
termined that, instead of arousing the 
suspicion of the Arabs by attempting to 
avoid it, we would keep straight on our 
way, for the commandant at Deir-es- 
Zor had assured us that we were not 
likely to experience any trouble with 
the Anazehs, in whose country we now 
were. So it was with considerable confi- 
dence that we approached the camp. 
The trouble really began in its outskirts, 
when children ran out from the tents to 
shout and makes faces and throw stones, 
as children are quite inclined to do the 
world around. But the tumult made 
by the youngsters aroused their elders, 
who came pouring out of their tents like 
hornets whose nest has been disturbed. 
Youths and women joined in the un- 
friendly demonstration and some of the 
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men shook their fists menacingly in our 
direction. 

“Better speed up a little,”” suggested 
Hutchings. “It looks to me as though 
this was not a healthy spot to loiter in.” 

But, almost before we realized our 
danger, the cars were surrounded by an 
excited throng of young bloods—youths 
of sixteen to twenty the type that in 
every community is eager for trouble— 
whooping and yelling like Indians. 
Fortunately for us none of them had 
firearms, but most of them had snatched 
up clubs or spears and several of them 
were armed with slings. I saw a slim 
young Arab whirling about his head a 
contrivance of cord and leather, but in 
the confusion I didn’t recognize what it 
was until a stone the size of an egg tore 
through the back curtain of the car and 
struck me on the shoulder with terrific 
force. Three inches higher and it 
would have taken me behind the ear, in 
which event I should now probably be 
occupying a desert grave. Mad with 
pain, and angered by the treachery of 
the attack, I jerked my automatic from 
its holster and levelled it at the Arab, 
who was fixing a second stone in his 
sling. Another instant and he would 
have joined the houris in the Moslem 
Paradise. But, just as my finger 
quivered on the trigger, Hutchings 
shouted, “Don’t shoot! The Ford has 
broken down!” Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw that the Ford, which was a 
hundred yards ahead, had been brought 
to a standstill by a blow-out and was 
already surrounded by a hostile crowd. 
We couldn’t well abandon the driver to 
his fate, to say nothing of our luggage, 
so I ordered our man to draw up along- 


side. Keeping the rabble at a respectf, 
distance by a display of our weapons, we 
demanded to be taken to the sheik of 
the tribe. This sheik, we found to oy; 
astonishment, was a youth of not more 
than eighteen—a nice-looking boy with 
friendly eyes and a rather winning 
smile. But when we told him of the 
unprovoked attack that had been made 
upon us, and pointed out the culprits 
in the crowd, the smile was replaced by 
a look which caused the offending hot- 
heads to cringe and cower like dogs that 
expect a whipping. His eyes said to 
them as plainly as any words could 
have done, “How dare you get me into 
trouble with these feringhees? I'll attend 
to you as soon as they are gone. Have 
you forgotten the last time that we 
were bombed by the French planes?” 

Offering us his hand, the boy sheik 
said something in Arabic, at the same 
time motioning toward his tent. 

“*He say he ver’ sorry,” our driver in- 
terpreted lamely. “‘He say he give them 
fella hell. He say it not happen again 
never. He want you eat with heem.” 

“No,” I answered firmly, the taste 
of Arjil’s feast still fresh in my mouth. 
“Tell him that we can’t eat with him 
because we must get on to Aleppo. 
And,” I added, “seeing that he is sorry, 
we won’t make a complaint to General 
Gouraud. 

“But there is one thing I wish I had 
insisted on having,” I said regretfully, 
as the black tents dropped from view. 

“What's that?” inquired Ladew. 

“The David-and-Goliath sling that 
fellow tried to kill me with,”’ I answered. 
“It would make a perfectly corking 
souvenir. So striking, you know.” 


(To be concluded) 
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DAMAGED SOULS. II: BENEDICT ARNOLD 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


HE complexity of Arnold’s tragic 
adventure is what makes it fas- 
cinating and has led so many novelists 
and dramatists to use him as a central 
or a subsidiary figure. He was no mean, 
sneaking, cowardly, consistent rascal. 
He was a splendid fighter, a quick-eyed 
soldier, apparently a sincere and earnest 
patriot, admired and esteemed by thou- 
sands of his countrymen, praised and 
trusted by Washington. Yet he was 
guilty of the blackest treachery and sold 
the personal trust of Washington for a 
cash reward. Could there be a soul 
more interesting to probe in its subtle 
mixture of darkness and light? 
Arnold’s career was one of furious ac- 
tion from his boyhood. Born in 1741, he 
plunged into the French and Indian war 
when he was fifteen years old. His 
early manhood was spent in New Haven, 
where he married and engaged in several 
more or less adventurous businesses, by 
which he accumulated some property. 
He was active in the Revolution from 
the start, was with Ethan Allen at 
Ticonderoga, and managed the first na- 
val enterprise on Lake Champlain. In 
the autumn of 1775 he conducted a he- 
roic march to Quebec and was wounded 
in the assault upon the city. In the 
autumn of 1776 he created a fleet and 
fought the battle of Valcour Island. 
Returning to Connecticut, he repelled 
the British raid upon that state. He 
was slighted by Congress in the pro- 
motion to major-generalships, to the 
surprise and disgust of Washington, who 
repeatedly commended him. Yet Ar- 
nold overlooked this injury and took a 
part in the Saratoga campaign, which 
won him the enthusiasm of the whole 
country. He was incapacitated for field 
service by a severe wound, and Washing- 


ton gave him the military governorship 
of Philadelphia. Here he married his 
second wife, Margaret Shippen, became 
intimate with loyalists, lived extrava- 
gantly, was accused of peculation, and 
irritated the citizens, so that he was 
finally tried by a court martial. He was 
acquitted of the ma’u charges, but was 
sentenced to be reprimanded by Wash- 
ington for minor irregularities. This, 
with other complicated considerations, 
led him to initiate arrangements with 
the British, and after persuading Wash- 
ington to entrust him with the com- 
mand of West Point, he agreed to de- 
liver it up to the enemy. Through the 
arrest of André, who was sent to confer 
with him, his intrigues were discovered 
and he himself barely managed to escape 
to the British fleet. He received pay 
and rank in the British army and did 
some fighting against *his country; but 
in England he was more or less slighted 
and neglected, and after years of uni- 
versal failure, he died in 1801, a broken 
and despairing wreck. 

Through all this highly-colored and 
violent life certain good qualities are too 
obvious to be overlooked or disregarded; 
yet the hatred inspired by Arnold’s end 
has caused every one of these to be con- 
tested and explained away by some one 
or other of the patriotic historians and 
biographers. It is exceedingly curious 
to trace the working of this prejudice in 
its different details. 

To begin with, the man must cer- 
tainly have had an active and vigorous 
intelligence. He was not, of course, a 
scholar or an abstract thinker. Yet he 

yas at one time a bookseller, among 
many other things, and must have 
touched books and had a certain contact 
with them. He had a fancy for tag ends 
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of Latin, and his love letters suggest one 
who had read the poets and knew how 
to use them. The papers that he wrote 
after the betrayal, advising the British 
as to the conduct of the war, show a 
large, intelligent grasp of political and 
military problems, and his technical 
reports of his own actions have the vigor 
and simple directness of high intellectual 
power. Yet his critics have been eager 
to represent him as a mere muscular 
swashbuckler, of more tongue than 
brains. 

It is not, however, as a thinker that 
Arnold is interesting, but as a man who 
was always eager to go somewhere and 
do something. He said of himself that 
“being of an active disposition, and 
detesting the languor of still life, he re- 
linquished the business of an apothe- 
eary.”’ He was quick to relinquish any 
business that meant keeping still, and 
his salient, attractive qualities were pre- 
eminently those of action and leader- 
ship. He liked to command men, to 
stir them to great actions by his influence 
and example. No doubt he enjoyed 
making himself conspicuous in the proc- 
ess; but the love of great things was 
there. : 

And, beyond question, he had some of 
the finer moral qualities of leadership. 
He could and did endure privation and 
misery with his soldiers. He could and 
did sacrifice his pride, “lays aside his 
claim and will create no dispute, should 
the good of the cause require them to 
act together,” says Washington. He 
had a large and kindly magnanimity. 
When he was wounded at Saratoga one 
of his men was about to kill the soldier 
who had wounded him. “Don’t hurt 
him,” cried Arnold, “he did but his 
duty; he is a fine fellow.” And his 
sister says that his soldiers called him 
“‘a very humane, tender officer.” Yet 
here, as everywhere, the critic has been 
eagerly at work. It is urged that Arnold 
was a monster of cruelty and inhuman- 
ity. Rather mythical stories are told 
of his brutality in boyhood, of his tor- 
menting birds and strewing broken glass 


under the feet of his playmates. [t j, 
unfortunately certain that he wrote t, 
Washington—of all men—threatening t, 
revenge any wrongs that might be done 
to his wife and child “in a deluge of 
American blood.” And if the massacre 
at Fort Griswold, when Arnold was lead. 
ing British troops in Connecticut, was 
not performed by his orders, he, as 
leader, was responsible for it. 

But the cruelty, so far as it existed, 
was only part of Arnold’s intense impulse 
to executive action. Speed, energy, the 
immediate realization of any plan, with- 
out regard to who suffered—these were 
his distinguishing characteristics. He 
had the Herculean physical vigor that 
in youth could take a mad steer by the 
horns and hold the animal till it was 
subdued. He had an equally Herculean 
spiritual vigor, liked difficulties, faced 
them, challenged them, tore them up by 
the roots and blotted them out, and 
waged an ardent, furious conflict with 
the impossible. This is the kind of 
thing that inspires men, and Arnold 
was trusted and beloved, in spite of his 
dictatorial ways. 

And he had not only energy; he had 
the large conceptions of generalship. As 
with Washington himself, the pitiful in- 
adequacy of means often blighted these 
conceptions, or made the success only 
partial. But the broad grasp was there 
all the same. The handling of the 
Quebec expedition, the management 
of the Battle of Bemis Heights, so 
far as Arnold was concerned in it, 
above all, the naval achievements on 
Lake Champlain in the autumn of 1777, 
are there to prove it. Here, as always, 
the carping malignancy follows us with 
tedious iteration. The challenge before 
the walls of Quebec, which formed the 
climax of the daring march declared by 
Jefferson to be equal to Xenophon’s 
retreat, is slighted by some as mere 
foolish bravado. The critics insist that 
Arnold was not on the field at Bemis 
Heights at all, as if the place of the 
general conducting a battle was in the 
front fighting rank! And a_ jealous 
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fellow officer, General Maxwell, reports 
of the Champlain battles, “‘General Ar- 
nold, our evil genius to the north, has, 
with a good deal of industry, got us 
clear of all our fine fleet.” But if one 
wants an antidote for this querulous 
faultfinding, one has only to turn to the 
chapter in Mahan’s Navies in the War 
of American Independence that treats 
of these same battles on Lake Cham- 
plain. For Arnold’s treason Mahan’s 
condemnation is as bitter as anyone’s; 
but for his generalship, the breadth of his 
plans, the skill of his conduct in detail, 
and the magnificent coolness and cour- 
age of his personal leadership the naval 
historian’s praise is unstinted. “The 
little American navy on Lake Cham- 
plain was wiped out, but never had any 
force, big or small, lived to better pur- 
pose or died more gloriously.” One 
could hardly say more of Thermopyle. 
And Mahan argues that it was this naval 
resistance of Arnold’s that made the 
Saratoga campaign possible. 

Through all these adventures and 
vicissitudes the one thing that stands 
out almost undisputed is Arnold’s splen- 
did, dashing personal bravery. Even 
here I have to say “almost,” because 
Wilkinson insinuates that Arnold was 
drunk on the day of Saratoga, and 
Wayne goes further and declares that 
he “rarely went in the way of danger 
but when stimulated with liquor, even 
to intoxication.” It may be pointed 
out that men do not lead great naval 
battles when drunk. I think Washing- 
ton would have said, as Lincoln said of 
Grant, that if Arnold drank whisky, 
he should like to know the brand. But 
any “almost” as to Arnold’s love of 
fighting and his dashing, reckless ex- 
posure of limb and life may be disre- 
garded, Not that he was wholly reck- 
less. In his ardent youth he led an at- 
tack against the house of a well-known 
Tory, Doctor Peters. Peters threat- 
ened to shoot if his assailants advanced 
a step farther, and Arnold retired. “I 
am no coward,” he said; “but I know 
Doctor Peters’s disposition, and I do not 
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wish for death at present.” Still, what 
one thinks of most in him is the self- 
forgetful daring which in boyhood threw 
itself on the whirling water-wheel and 
was dashed, gasping, over and over, 
through the depths, and which again at 
Saratoga, after Gates’s jealousy had 
deprived it of all official command, 
rushed upon the field and inspired the 
troops to the desperate charges which 
filled friend and enemy alike with ad- 
miring enthusiasm. 

Again and again in a retreat Arnold 
was the last to leave by land or sea. 
Vanity, say his detractors. Perhaps it 
was vanity; but war can put up with a 
lot of vanity of that description. Hero- 
ism breeds heroism and the feeling of 
Arnold’s men is best shown in the 
words of one of them: “He was our 
fighting general, and a bloody fellow he 
was. He didn’t care for nothing, he’d 
ride right in. It was ‘Come on, boys’— 
*twasn’t, ‘Go, boys.’ He was as brave 
a man as ever lived.” 


The fine qualities of Arnold’s char- 
acter above analyzed are too plainly 
tempered by serious and glaring defects, 
and it is natural that the baleful influ- 
ence of his great guilt should swell these 
to a cloud of obloquy. His was a nature 
of strong and masterful impulses, in- 
sufficiently balanced by any groundwork 
of principle or moral control. Not that 
his education had been neglected in this 
respect. He had a pious and devoted 
mother, whose earnest letters to him 
have been preserved. “Pray, my dear,” 
she writes with pathetic foresight, “don’t 
neglect your precious soul, which once 
lost can never be regained.” Arnold 
himself shows no sign of irreligion or 
any tendency to base irregularities of 
life upon irregularities of theology. 

But whatever moral basis there was, 
it was too weak to maintain control in 
a temper played upon constantly by 
furious passions, and we read Arnold 
best when we think of these as making 
him the plaything of their tempestuous 
violence. Lying? He was naturally 
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frank, genuine, straightforward, was too 
proud to be anything else. Yet the 
strange complications of his career prob- 
ably made him careless of strict veracity, 
even before the climax of his guilt in- 
volved him in its fatal snare of dissimula- 
tion. Drink? He certainly was no 
habitual drunkard; yet when he was 
twenty-five the sheriff had orders to 
arrest him “for drunkenness and being 
disabled in his understanding and rea- 
son.” Ambition? Often a virtue as 
much as a fault and the mother of great 
and noble actions, but in natures ill- 
regulated as Arnold’s, too apt to run 
riot in strange and disorderly paths. 
There were times when he disclaimed 
it. When all the world seemed to be 
against him, he made up his mind to 
buy a farm and retire into rural oblivion, 
deciaring that his ambition was to be 
“a good citizen rather than shining in 
history.” The mood did not last and 
his normal condition is probably better 
represented by his explanation to Joshua 
Smith as to his youth: “‘ Determined to 
be faber sue fortuna, he lost no oppor- 
tunity that offered, and when they did 
not take notice of him, he courted them 
by all honest exertions.” 

And, alas, the baser elements of ambi- 
tion were more prominent in this fiery 
spirit than the nobler. There was a 
sensitiveness as to his rank and dignity, 
which was sometimes subdued, but too 
often triumphed. And there was an 
ardent, a cruel, a selfish vanity such as 
is too apt to prostitute great causes to 
petty ends. Not that Arnold was a 
bragger in words or generally inclined 
to indulge in frivolous rhodomontade. 
On the contrary, his letters and reports 
are usually simple and dignified. But 
the taint went deeper and showed in an 
incurable desire to play the chief role, 
not only to do great and significant 
actions, but to get the credit of having 
done them. 

Especially in the more advanced stage 
of his career this vanity took a social 
form. “He was almost insane with 


social ambition,” says Mr. Fisher. This 


is too strong. But it is true that when 
he found himself at the head of the 
government in Philadelphia, in the mids 
of an old and aristocratic society, the 
impulse to cut a great figure was nearly 
irresistible. Hence arose the worst of 
his money troubles, which probably had 
more than anything else to do with his 
final fall. 

It was, I think, the love of display and 
the desire to assert his great position 
that led to Arnold’s extravagance, rather 
than any ingrained fondness for luxury 
and ease. No doubt he liked these 
things; but he had been too inured 
to hardship to be dependent upon them. 
There is no evidence that he had been a 
spender in his youth. Nor was he, as 
has been sometimes charged, avaricious, 
There are authentic instances of his 
ready generosity, most notable among 
them being his thoughtful provision for 
the children of General Warren, to 
whom he sent five hundred dollars, with 
the promise of further assistance, which 
was not forgotten. 

But he was a bad financial manager, 
he had great needs, and all his life his 
sanguine temperament led him into du- 
bious speculation, from which the path 
to dishonesty is too easy to travel. “In 
view of the light afterward thrown upon 
his character, it is not unlikely that he 
may have sometimes availed himself of 
his high position to aid these specula- 
tions,” says Fiske. At any rate, his ene- 
mies thought so, and said so. Arnold 
himself bitterly resented thecharge. And 
when the matter was brought to formal 
trial he was explicitly exonerated from 
serious wrongdoing. Nevertheless, where 
suspicion attaches to a man so constantly 
as to Arnold, and where the other cir- 
cumstances of his career so strongly 
favor it, it is difficult not to accept it as 
in part founded upon fact. 

It is sometimes urged that Arnold's 
extravagance was caused by that of 
his second wife, Margaret Shippen. This 
is unjust in that the general’s wanton 
display began before his marriage, and 
that Mrs. Arnold showed herself in later 
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years an excellent manager. At the 
same time, she had been accustomed to 
comfort, and comfort is a costly thing, 
and it brought huge pressure upon her 
husband, and he loved her: which has 
been the story of many men’s ruin. 
Among the passions that rioted in Ar- 
nold’s restless heart love and hate were 
certainly not the least. What his gen- 
eral relations with women were we have 
no direct means of knowing. It is not 
likely that he was a man like Aaron 
Burr, to make the possession of some 
woman or other the chief object of his 
life. His nature was too violently active 
for this. But when he loved, he loved 
intensely. That he also loved thought- 
fully and tenderly, is shown by his 
sister’s description of him as, loverlike 
“tormenting himself with a thousand 
fancied disasters which have happened 
to you and the family,” and the minute 
directions which he sent to Mrs. Arnold 
for her journey to West Point, when 
he was in the midst of preparing the 
betrayal. Whether he himself loved or 


not, he was deeply beloved. It does not 
appear from his portraits that he was 
strikingly handsome; but no doubt his 
manly vigor and energy were of a sort 


to affect the feminine heart. In any 
case, the exquisite devotion of at least 
three noble women, his mother, his 
sister, and his wife, should suffice to 
prove that there was something in him 
not wholly unlovable. 

The most piquant feature of Arnold’s 
love-making is his letters. In the spring 
of 1778, when he was a widower thirty- 
seven years old, he wished to marry 
Elizabeth DeBlois, of Boston, and wrote 
her ardent letters, declaring that his 
whole happiness depended upon her con- 
sent. Take one sample of the quality of 
his wooing: “Friendship and esteem 
founded on the merit of the object is 
the most certain basis to build a lasting 
happiness upon, and when there is a 
tender and ardent passion on one side 
and friendship and esteem on the other, 
the heart must be callous to every tender 
sentiment if the taper of love is not 
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lighted up at the flame.” Just six 
months later this undying affection, 
which had been declined by Miss De- 
Blois, was transferred to Miss Shippen 
and expressed itself with the same trans- 
port and, mind you, in the very same 
words given above. Now what do you 
make of that? I cannot explain it. 
Was the man a Lovelace, cynically con- 
vinced that one cheap artifice of Eros 
would suffice for all women alike? Or 
was he simply a busy man, who thought 
that ladies liked to have nice things said 
to them and, having got one convenient 
model, perhaps from the complete 
letter-writer, used it to serve every 
turn? 

Artificial or not, the wooing seemed to 
answer with Miss Shippen. Her father 
opposed the match, which only stimu- 
lated her affection, till her health failed 
under the strain, and the parental inter- 
ference was withdrawn. As Weir Mitch- 
ell, the greatest nerve specialist of his 
day, observes about the case: “*When 
a delicate-minded, sensitive, well-bred 
woman falls in love with a strong, coarse, 
passionate man, there is no more to be 
said except ‘Take her.’’’ The two were 
married in April, 1779, though Arnold 
was still so crippled by his wound that 
“during the marriage ceremony he was 
supported by a soldier, and when seated, 
his disabled limb was propped upon a 
camp-stool.” 

If love was a large element in Arnold’s 
life, hate was a larger. Not that he 
entertained long, cruel grudges and re- 
mote vengeance. His nature was too 
straightforward for that. But his quick, 
violent temper was moved to anger on 
any fancied provocation of slight or 
insult, and his whole history is an in- 
credible succession of unprofitable quar- 
rels. His loving mother begged him in 
his youth to keep a “steady watch over 
your thoughts, words, and actions.” 
Alas, alas, how soon the tender injunc- 
tions of mothers are forgot! 

These bitter and more or less dis- 
reputable conflicts abound with Arnold, 
from almost our earliest record until the 
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end. Three duels we know of, and there 
were probably many others. His own 
description of one more ruffianly en- 
counter sets the tone: “I took the lib- 
erty of breaking his head, and on his 
refusing to draw like a gentleman 

I kicked him very heartily and ordered 
him from the Point immediately.”” He 
quarreled with his inferiors, quarreled 
with colonels, captains, privates, and 
citizens. He quarreled with his supe- 
riors: Gates who had befriended him; 
Reed, the president of the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, with disastrous 
results. No doubt the fault was not 
always on one side; but such a luxury of 
altercation makes one suspicious. Quar- 
rels to him seem to have been the zest of 
life. They fill his portrait with dark 
shadows and ugly corners. 

And back of the quarrels was the 
abnormal, uneasy, quivering sense of 
his own importance and dignity. This is 
excellently suggested in the remark of 
Washington: “He received a rebuke 
before I could convince him of the im- 
propriety of his entering upon a justi- 
fication of his conduct in my presence, 
and for bestowing such illiberal abuse as 
he seemed disposed to do upon those 
whom he denominated his persecutors.”’ 
Alas, he was too ready to see persecutors 
everywhere. If he could only have re- 
membered the admirable words of Or- 
lando, himself a good fighter when it 
came to the push: “I will chide no 
breather in the world but myself, against 
whom I know most faults."’ Arnold was 
riddled with faults, and must have 
known it; yet he seemed ready to chide 
every breather that lived. 


And now we are somewhat better able 
to understand the critical action of 
Arnold’s life. Yet even so, the horror of 
it is almost inexplicable: to sell a sacred 
trust and the confidence of a personal 
benefactor for money! In the words of 
Mahan, who so greatly admired his 
heroism and soldiership: “It is not the 
least of the injuries done to his nation 
in after years, that he should have . 


effaced this glorious record by so black 
an infamy.” 

What interests us, of course, is not g 
much the fact, as the motives behind jt. 
especially Arnold’s own view of those 
motives. To use the apt phrase of 
Margaret Fuller: ‘We need to hear the 
excuses men make to themselves for their 
worthlessness.”” And in every such crit. 
ical decision of life, as in the minor ones 
also, there is a vast complication of mo. 
tives, which we too often fail to realize. 
We are inclined to simplify the motives 
of others and especially to overlook 
many elements in our own. Above «ll 
is this true in a nature of fierce action 
like Arnold’s, which generally has neither 
the leisure nor the disposition to spend 
much time upon self-analysis. In the 
records that we have of his earlier life | 
do not find indications of such analysis, 
nor do I believe that it was there to any 
great extent. It does not seem possible 
that a man of large imaginative habit 
could have failed to picture to himself 
the terrible consequences of the step he 
was taking. Yet, on the other hand, a 
very vivid imagination will sometimes 
be content to frame a wide possibility of 
contingencies and then dwell only upon 
those that are agreeable. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that 
Arnold never admitted to himself that 
he was a scoundrel or that his motives 
were villainous. There may be delib- 
erate rascals who do this; but I am sure 
he was not one of them. When he wrote 
to Elizabeth DeBlois that the love with 
which she had inspired him could not 
“admit of an unworthy thought or 
action,” I believe he was sincere. His 
most bitter critic, Stevens, declares that 
“there is no evidence that the heart of 
Arnold ever beat with one patriotic 
thrill.” This is absurd. His heart had 
as many such thrills as three quarters 
of the men who fought in the Revolu- 
tion. When he said, ““No public or 


private injury or insult shall prevail on 
me to forsake the cause of my injured 
and oppressed country, until I see peace 
and liberty restored to her, or nobly die 
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in the attempt,” he meant it, as much 
as most men mean such words. When 
he called one who was doing precisely 
what he did later, “a most plausible 
and artful villain,” he meant it. When 
he wrote to Washington, “the heart 
which is conscious of its own rectitude 
cannot attempt to palliate a step which 
the world may censure as wrong,”’ when 
he wrote of his sons in later years that 
they were “possessed of strict principles 
of honor and integrity,” as if they had 
derived such principles from him, he 
was absolutely sincere in what he said. 

Nevertheless, he did what other men 
consider a treacherous, hideous, abom- 
inable deed. How did he do it, and 
why? There is no doubt that in 1779 
and 1780 there was much discourage- 
ment and weariness with regard to the 
war, and many were inclined to take the 
view that Arnold expressed when he 
said to Smith: “It is a proof of an 
ingenuous mind to retract from error, 
the moment it is discovered.” The 
British were persistent, the French alli- 
ance was distasteful, Congress was in- 
capable and torn by factions, the 
resources of the country were scanty, at 
any rate ill managed. Washington him- 
self said, “I have almost ceased to hope.” 
Arnold in Philadelphia, surrounded by 
persons of Tory leaning, received all 
these dark impressions with double force. 
It was asserted by Aaron Burr, or his 
biographers, that Mrs. Arnold empha- 
sized this tendency in her husband and 
was indeed an active participant in his 
guilt. As a matter of fact, her innocence 
seems beyond dispute; but her sym- 
pathies and those of her friends were no 
doubt important elements in the great 
decision. 

Even more pressing were the consid- 
erations personal to Arnold himself 
There was the odious matter of money. 
His debts were piled up, his claims upon 
Congress were still unsettled, cash must 
be got from somewhere. Just what sum 
he bargained to surrender West Point for 
cannot be definitely determined. Thirty 


thousand pounds was the legendary fig- 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 872.—32 


ure. Ashe could not keep his agreement, 
he received only some six thousand 
pounds, together with a grade lower than 
that he already held, in what he must 
have felt to be a very pitiful com- 
pensation for all his losses. The incur- 
ably sordid view here involved peeps 
out in his remark to Smith, just before 
the treason was consummated: “Smith, 
here am I now, after having fought the 
battles of my country, and find myself 
with a ruined constitution, and_ this 
limb now rendered useless to me. At 
the termination of this war, where can 
I seek for compensation for such damage 
as I have sustained?” 

But no doubt he preferred to dwell 
upon the base ingratitude which dis- 
regarded his losses, rather than upon the 
financial importance of them. The in- 
tense sensitiveness as to rank and ad- 
vancement, which is apparently more 
marked in the military profession than in 
any other, was as prominent in the 
Revolution as in the Civil War and at 
all other times. Generals Greene, Sulli- 
van, and Knox all threatened to resign 
on the same day, because it was reported 
that an inferior and undistinguished 
officer was to receive promotion. Ina 
passionate and prejudiced temperament 
like Arnold’s the slights inflicted upon 
him worked like maddening poison. “I 
daily discover so much baseness and 
ingratitude among mankind that I al- 
most blush at being of the same species,” 
he writes to Miss Shippen just before his 
marriage. And the remedy he found 
was to display on his own part a base- 
ness and ingratitude that no one could 
surpass. 

Yet he probably persuaded himself 
that he was to be the savior of his 
country. As one of his biographers in- 
geniously points out, he may have argued 
that his treachery would never be dis- 
covered, but that West Point would be 
taken, the Revolution would collapse, 
the British supremacy would be restored, 
and he himself would be the prominent 
figure in the dazzling future of America. 
As he expressed it to Germaine, “I 
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was intent to have demonstrated my 
zeal by an act, which, had it succeeded 
as intended, must have immediately 
terminated the unnatural convulsions 
that have so long distracted the Em- 
pire.” Such a role as this teased and 
tickled his vanity till it grew to be an 
obsession. 

So the great betrayal came about. It 
was no sudden impulse of whirlwind 
vengeance. For a year and a half 
Arnold was in correspondence with Sir 
Henry Clinton, first vaguely and anony- 
mously, gradually with greater definite- 
ness. He at length prevailed upon 
Washington to entrust him with West 
Point, and then deliberately arranged 
to surrender it, and possibly Washington 
with it, though this is unlikely. The 
negotiations, toward the climax, were 
complicated. André was deputed to 
confer with Arnold personally. They 
met on September 22, 1780, discussed 
matters, and made their arrangements. 
But André, in attempting to return, was 
captured, with his compromising papers. 
Colonel Jameson, to whom he was taken, 
blunderingly sent word to Arnold, in- 
stead of to Washington. The latter had 
been prevented from breakfasting with 
the Arnolds, as he expected to do. He 
sent his aides in advance, and they were 
all seated at the table when the Jameson 
message was delivered. Arnold, with 
great self-control, made no sign, but 
quietly excused himself. When Mrs. 
Arnold followed him, he broke the news 
to her, left her completely prostrated, 
flung himself upon the first horse ob- 
tainable, rode to the river by what is 
still called Arnold’s path, entered his 
barge, displayed a flag of truce, and 
made his escape to the British vessels 
in safety, leaving André to suffer the 
degrading death of a spy. Arnold went 
uncompanioned, with not one single fol- 
lower to make his desertion valuable. 
The treason had failed. The consumma- 
tion of his long efforts and tortuous 
devices, of his strangled conscience and 
ruined peace, was pitiable disaster. 
What was there left in life for him? 


The storm of horror and contempt 
that burst behind him has rarely heey 
equaled in the history of human execra. 
tion. His old companions in arms dis. 
owned him with disgust. “From all | 
can learn, Arnold is the greatest villain 
that ever disgraced human nature.” 
wrote Greene. Wayne was even more 
emphatic: “The dirty, dirty acts which 
he has been capable of committing beg. 
gar all description.” Varick, his own 
aide de camp, could only enlarge upon 
“his mean and dirty peculation and 
embezzlement of public property.” 
Worst of all was Washington: “He 
seems to have been so hackneyed in 
villainy and so lost to all sense of honor 
and shame, that, while his faculties wil! 
enable him to continue hissordid pur- 
suits, there will be no time for remorse.” 


No fifth act of a tragedy was ever 
more impressively moral than the last 
twenty years of Arnold’s life. The in- 
teresting thing is that we have not one 
authentic, direct, intimate word of his 
own describing his emotions and expe- 
riences; for the formal address explain- 
ing his action to his American fellow 
citizens, issued soon after he escaped, 
cannot be said to throw much light upon 
the man’s soul. It is easy for our imag- 
ination to supply him with psychological 
states. Colonel Laurens wrote to Wash- 
ington that Arnold must be undergoing 
agony, and Washington, in replying with 
the words quoted above, denied this: 
“T am mistaken if, at this time [October, 
1780] Arnold is undergoing the torments 
of a mental hell. He wants feeling.” 
This may have been true then, may 
have been true later. We cannot prove 
or disprove it: we can only deduce 
possibilities from external facts. 

The facts certainly indicate that 
Arnold’s life was not a comfortable one. 
During the months that he remained in 
America, commanding British armies, 
the abuse of him on the American side 
was unbounded, and the harshness with 
which he exercised his authority did not 
tend to mitigate the hatred of his former 
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countrymen. Perhaps the most vivid 
illustration of this is the often-told 
storv of the prisoner who was asked by 
Arnold what the Americans would do to 
him, if he were captured. “They will 
cut off that shortened leg of yours, 
wounded at Quebec and at Saratoga, 
and bury it with all the honors of war, 
and then hang the rest of you on a 
gibbet.”” 

~ Nor were the experiences in England 
much more agreeable. The practical 
side of life was a constant struggle. 
The king granted a pension to Mrs. 
Arnold; but their means were insuffi- 
cient to maintain the style of living to 
which they were accustomed. Arnold 
endeavored to obtain opportunities for 
military advancement and distinction; 
but his urgency was disregarded. To 
supply his financial needs he was driven 
to all sorts of speculation, notably the 
hazardous equipping of privateers, and 
his ventures were always tormenting 
and usually unsuccessful. Socially, he 
fared little better. The court was kind 
tohim. But the world at large was cold. 
The Whigs were bitter, the Tories mainly 
indifferent. Open slights were not un- 
common. One insult from Lord Lauder- 
dale was so offensive that Arnold met 
it with a challenge. A duel resulted, in 
which the general bore himself with a 
good deal of credit. If we are to believe 
Mrs. Arnold, the affair much improved 
his social situation: “It has been highly 
gratifying to find the General’s conduct 
so much applauded, which it has been 
universally, and particularly by a num- 
ber of the first characters in the King- 
dom, who have called upon him in 
consequence of it.” 

But these are the words of wifely 
tenderness, and the most charming, the 
most assuaging element in the strange 
tragedy of Arnold’s later years is the 
tenderness of his beautiful young wife, 
the enfolding, sustaining affection that 
shines like a delicate, pale star in the 
lurid chaos of utter ruin. After the dis- 
aster at West Point Mrs. Arnold for a 
time sought refuge with her father in 


Philadelphia. Here she was regarded 
with suspicion and dislike; and she was 
finally compelled to join her husband, 
meeting him first in New York, and 
then following himto England. Through 
all the vicissitudes of his sojourn there 
her thoughtfulness, her devotion re- 
mained unfailing, and they are beauti- 
fully reflected in the multitude of her 
letters that have been preserved by her 
family. In threading the thorny tangle 
of Arnold’s finances her prudence, dis- 
cretion, and foresight seem to have been 
admirable. She liked comfort, she liked 
luxury, she liked to stand well with the 
world. But she liked honesty and inde- 
pendence better, and she toiled coura- 
geously and wearily to maintain them. 

Her affection for her children, her solic- 
itude for their welfare and their future, 
were untiring. Again and again she 
writes anxiously to her father as to the 
provision to be made for them. And her 
loving care and watchfulness for the 
children of her husband’s first marriage 
were almost as great as for her own. 

But what is most interesting in Mrs. 
Arnold’s letters, and what most con- 
cerns us, is the delicate divination of 
her feeling for her husband and his for 
her. As to the latter we have only the 
reflection in her correspondence. It 
has been argued from one passage, 
“Years of unhappiness have past, I 
had cast my lot, complaints were un- 
availing, and you and my other friends 
are ignorant of the many causes of 
uneasiness I may have had,” that her 
husband was unfaithful to her. It may 
have been so. Unfaithfulness was in 
his nature. At any rate, I am sure that 
he turned again and again to the in- 
finite solace of those comforting arms 
and of that tender, sheltering heart. The 
complete trust shown by his making 
her his executrix and giving her the 
whole charge of his affairs only bears 
out the pathos of her plaint for “the 
loss of a husband whose affection for 
me was unbounded.” 

As for her affection for him, it is 
impossible to question its depth or its 
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permanence, however it may be veiled 
under her noble and delicate reserve. 
She showed it even in the confused 
misery of the first revelation at West 
Point. “At present,” writes Hamilton, 
who was with her, “she almost forgets 
his crime in his misfortune; and her 
horror at the guilt of the traitor is lost 
in her love of the man.” She showed 
it during the long dragging years in 
England by her desire to maintain his 
position and support his credit. She 
showed it by her intense solicitude when 
he was absent or in danger, as when she 
speaks of her “‘anxiety for the fate of the 
best of husbands,” and when.she depicts 
the terrible day of the Lauderdale 
duel: ‘What I suffered for near a 
week is not to be described; the sup- 
pression of my feelings, lest I should 
unman the General, almost at last 
proved too much for me; and for some 
hours my reason was despaired of.” 
Yet even here her first thought was for her 
husband’s reputation: “Weak woman 
as I am, I would not wish to pre- 
vent what would be deemed necessary 
to preserve his honor.’’ And most touch- 
ing and pathetic of all I find her des- 
perate determination to keep his name 
unstained in the recollection of his 
children. In speaking of his over- 
solicitude for their future, she says: 
“But the solicitude was in itself so 
praiseworthy, and so disinterested, and 
never induced him to deviate from recti- 
tude, that his children should ever 
reverence his memory.” O immortal 
tenderness of woman’s love, which could 
fearlessly insist upon the rectitude of 
Benedict Arnold! 

But even love like this could not 
make those English years anything but 
hell, or save that pitiable life from being 
a melancholy ruin. Though Arnold tells 
us nothing himself, one or two anecdotes 
preserve some suggestion of what his 
misery must have been. ‘There is a 


family tradition that when he was near 
death, he caused his old Continental 
uniform to be brought to him and put 


it on, muttering, “God forgive me fo, 
ever putting on any other.”” Somewhat 
more reliable and authentic is the jp. 
cident related by Talleyrand in his 
Memoirs. Meetingan American stranger 
in a little inn at Falmouth, Talleyrand 
asked him for introductions to persons 
in that country. The stranger unac- 
countably declined and when pressed, 
explained: “I am perhaps the only 
American who cannot give you letters 
for his country .. . all the relations | 
had there are broken ... I must never 
return to the States.”’ “He dared not tell 
me his name,” adds Talleyrand. “It 
was General Arnold. I must confess 
that I felt much pity for him, for which 
political Puritans will perhaps blame me, 
but with which I do not reproach myself, 
for I witnessed his agony.” Could 
there be a more hopeless abyss of human 
fate than to be pitied for dishonesty 
by Talleyrand? The scoundrel who suc- 
ceeded pitying the scoundrel who failed! 
Finally, there is the account of Arnold, 
accompanied by a lady, no doubt Mrs. 
Arnold, visiting Westminster Abbey and 
pausing to look upon the monument of 
André. And this, in its dumb signifi- 
cance, is to me the most tragic of all. 
What an enormous tempest of grief that 
contemplation must have carried with 
it: the man whose life he had destroyed 
for nothing, or only for the ruin of his 
own; the man whose life he might have 
saved by a heroic sacrifice which would 
almost have blotted out his crime! The 
story ran in the British army that 
Arnold offered to give himself up for 
André, but was prevented by Clinton. 
If so, it was a cruel bit of kindness. To 
have given his life for André’s would 
have averted those bitter years, would 
have gone far to redeem his name from 
infamy, would have saved him from 
having to change the proud motto of 
his earlier day, gloria sursum, glory 
above all, to the sad legend which he 
adopted at last, nil desperandum, only 
too aptly to be mistranslated: nothing 
but despair. 
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THE MODEL FATHER 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


[* son takes a despondent view of 
N life. He finds it a sad affair. He 
seldom smiles; the only thing in the 
world that definitely pleases him is a 
certain loud chirruping sound, and even 
then his smile is fleeting, as though he 
found this summit of satisfaction only 
slightly elevated above a vale of tears. 
But there is no doubt of his ability to 
register grief, pain, dismay, disappoint- 
ment, and displeasure. He does it by 
the hour at the top of his lungs. 

I repeatedly remind my son that after 
all he is only seven weeks old, and that 
until he has had a wider experience on 
which to base his opinion, it would be 
well for him to suspend judgment on the 
world. I tell him that he has yet to 
behold the Alps at sunrise, to hear a 
saxophone sextet, to taste meringue 
glacée. “Courage, man!” I cry to him, 
“some day I shall take you to see Frank 
Tinney.” But he only looks at me with a 
glassy stare, as much as to say, “Tinney? 
Tinney? I don’t seem to recollect 
the name”; and then the iniquity of 
things comes over him afresh, and he 
screams again. I cannot make him 
understand how enviable is the lot of 
one who has nothing to do all day but 
drink and sleep. 

The problem of my son’s pessimism 
is simplified, however, by the fact that 
his point of view is completely digestive. 
His single interest is in his meals and 
their subsequent fortunes within him. 
If you were to find me dissolved in tears, 
the cause might be a matter of doubt; 
but when he yells there is just one 
answer: milk. He has had too much, 
or too little, or he doesn’t like it, or it 








doesn’t like him. Still, I cannot console 
him with thought that milk is a small 
matter to make an uproar about. I 
tell him plainly that we all require food, 
that occasionally we are hungry for a 
time, and that the house would be a 
dismal place if the whole family came 
weeping to dinner and sat screaming 
until the soup was placed before them; 
but he simply goes on yelling. Only the 
arrival of his bottle lulls him to a tem- 
porary peace. 

The answer, as I have said, is usually 
digestive. But this does not simplify 
things for his parents as much as you 
might suppose. If I were to point 
out what seems to me the most serious 
defect in the design of babies, it is the 
absence of any positive gage of their 
milk requirements. Mr. Ford arranges 
things more efficiently. When I take 
my flivver to the garage for gasoline I 
unscrew the top of its tank, produce a 
footrule, measure the amount in the 
tank, and secure the exact number of 
gallons necessary. But when my son’s 
tank is filled no such exact procedure is 
possible. He is fed. He screams. Did 
he have a gallon too much or too little? 
The doctor has one theory, I another. 
The doctor’s argument is fortified by 
profound knowledge of proteids and 
things; mine, by profound study of the 
leit motifs in my son’s musical repertoire. 
So there you are. Meanwhile he con- 
tinues to scream. 

My son’s melancholy habit of mind 
fills the household with depression. Or- 
dinarily, we are a blithesome family; 
we yodel in the bath, we whistle over the 
breakfast dishes, we engage in merry 
banter at the luncheon table. And so 
it goes until the air is sawed by a series 
of quick staccato yelps from upstairs, 
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where in a small basket a small gentle- 
man’s red face grows redder still and a 
small pair of hands feebly paws the air. 
Except for the uproar in the basket, a 
strained silence falls upon the house. 
The sound of the kitchen pump is stilled; 
footsteps are hushed; the dreadful word 
is passed along, “He’s off again.” His 
howls increase in volume. At the next 
cottage people pause for a moment, prick 
up their ears, and say to one another, 
“He’s off again.”” Down in the valley 
the farmers listen and murmur, “He’s 
off again.”’ Over in the next county, 
for all I know, people sigh and say, 
“There goes that baby.”” The tension 
of that moment is equaled only by the 
tension of a later moment when the 
tumult and the shouting dies, and all 
ears are waiting for it to begin again, 
all imaginations nervously at work. It 
may be a matter of indifference to you 
that the note of the red-breasted nut- 
hatch sounds precisely like the opening 
phrases of the song of a seven-weeks-old 
baby; but a single nuthatch in the tree 
by our front door can in an instant 
freeze us into grim silence. 

It is a weary life for the parent. 
Wordsworth was a single man or he 
would have had many opportunities to 
revise that line about babies trailing 
clouds of glory. Sometimes when I 
consider my lot, it seems as if my son’s 
sad view of things were justified. I 
sit and listen to him, and wonder 
whether, when he waked screaming, it 
can have been from a dream of himself 
grown up and compelled to live in the 
same house with a_seven-weeks-old 
child. But I suppose the experience is 
good for me. I am becoming a model 
father. If there is ever held a model 
fathers’ competition, I expect to walk 
off with the national championship (in 
Class A, for fathers of babies one year 
old or less). First places in toting the 


basket and manipulating the safety pin, 
a second in preparing the bath, and a 
possible third in stopping the hiccough, 
and the trophy will be mine. My 
training has been arduous. 


Many a 


dawn has found me engaged in light 
practice with the feeding bottle; many 
an evening has seen me bent over the 
baby handbooks, struggling with the 
mathematical mysteries of milk formula. 
There are well-thumbed pages in those 
handbooks which I know by heart—jy 
particular, one singularly inconclusive 
passage on “‘ What makes the baby cry?” 
If the national competition included an 
oral test on that subject, others might 
have to stammer and improvise, but 
not I. “The problem,” I should begin 
in a clear calm voice, “may be physical, 
psychological, moral, or a mixture of 
the three,”’ and it would be all over but 
the shouting. 

I fear, however, that there will never 
be a model fathers’ championship. We 
fathers are not appreciated. Even the 
baby handbooks hardly mention us, 
They represent the mother alone as in- 
quiring why the baby cries. As if the 
father were deaf. Any father who lives 
in a cottage like mine, where the parti- 
tions only amplify the sounds of grief 
and pain, must spend considerable time 
inquiring. Any father whose son insists 
on an early breakfast in bed, as mine 
does, must sometimes bestir himself 
with the milk bottle. We may be unwill- 
ing, but the path of duty leads us to the 
ice chest. We become model fathers 
perforce; we have greatness thrust 
upon us. 


HYPOTHESIS 


BY FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


F you loved me, lady, 
All the birds would sing; 
Bright and gay would be the day, 
Rainbowed everything. 


Gold would be the sunlight, 
Silver every star. 

Do I know they would be so? 
Yes. Because they are. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE FREE 


BY STARK YOUNG 


IKE a great many people, I had 
heard of Mrs. Durant as one of the 
more famous of those experts on deco- 
ration that go about lecturing to clubs 
and civic groups. Mrs. Durant, of 
course, not only lectures but publishes 
from time to time a book on the subject, 
and keeps her two daughters, Elsie and 
Elise, in New York ready to guide their 
mother’s disciples to the proper shops. 
At Santa Pia, when I was staying there, 
Mrs. Durant was announced for two lec- 
tures before the ladies of the Ladies’ Par- 
lor Lecture Club, at the homes of mem- 
bers chosen for the purpose; and after 
each lecture there was to be a critical 
view of the house and a practical appli- 
cation of the principles laid down. It 
happened that the first house was that 
of my hostess, Mrs. Gregg. 

I looked well at Mrs. Durant when she 
appeared, curious to see what anyone 
with such a delicate and lofty profession 
would be like. She was a tallish woman, 
with what must be called an air. Her 
dress was blue and silver, with a silver 
hat; and it had something about it te 
pique these ladies to desperation; there 
was something smart and yet not smart, 
something you seek in vain from books 
and shops, something that seemed to be 
the soul of fashion and yet too independ- 
ent to be fashionable. After their first 
applause, the baffled ladies quieted down 
to a rapt contemplation of the mystery. 

We must pardon her, Mrs. Durant be- 
gan, in a golden voice, if she seemed 
abrupt in her statements, she meant to 
hurt no feelings; she seriously felt that 
the nature of the subject allowed no fal- 
tering. ‘‘Beauty,” she said, “is a kind 
of freedom”’; and they who serve beauty 
must be free, absolutely, to follow the 
vision that she puts into their souls. 
They must speak right out. And one 
must always remember that beauty in 
its freedom was an abstract thing, it 
could be limited by no one, by no caste, 
no snobbish point of view, no ulterior 


advantage. One could not serve beauty 
and mammon. She must speak the 
truth as she saw it. Quite recently, alas, 
Mrs. Durant added, she had been forced 
with all due regrets to say that a certain 
painting reminded her of “‘a powdered 
ham.” But such were the hardships of 
a critic’s life. 

That by way of introduction to the 
lecture. I listened. Can there be one 
region, then, I thought, that stands on 
its own feet? In Parnassus there are no 
snobs? In beauty we are free? Mean- 
time I looked about me at my friend’s 
drawing-room, and, in my mind’s eye, 
I began to see Mrs. Granville’s house 
our hostess for to-morrow—and shud- 
dered to think what might happen there. 
The ladies looked solemn, some of them 
nodded understandingly; the occasion 
was getting sacred. 

The lecture dealt with the place of 
harmony and beauty in the home. It 
ran to some length and the sum of it was 
that beauty embraced all. “Indeed,” 
Mrs. Durant said, nearing her conclu- 
sion, “‘as some of you may have read in 
my book, Beauty and the Home, pub- 
lished last spring, such is my definition 
of God himself. ‘God is Beauty,’ ladies, 
Supreme Beauty.”’ Moreover, she went 
on, she had always thought of Heaven as 
the home of Beauty; she managed some- 
how to give us the impression that we 
might safely approve of heaven’s scheme 
of decoration. If earthly dwelling places 
were more beautiful there would be 
fewer unhappy homes. 

A salvo of clapping gloves; then we 
rose. The servants folded away the 
chairs, and the ladies began to move 
about the room, looking this way and 
that. Everyone was excited as the crit- 
ical tour set out. Some of the ladies had 
the air of calling the place and all its con- 
tents into court. 

Mrs. Gregg herself was a very round, 
plump little woman, always smiling, who 
had puckers around her eyes and wore 
her hair parted in the middle and brushed 
back high above her ears, twisting as it 
went and ending in a little homely knot. 
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She wore five diamond rings because she 
liked the shine of them, but trotted 
about in gowns that made her look more 
like her own loaves of bread than the 
rich lady that she was. But for all Mrs. 
Gregg’s cheeriness, her health was far 
from good. A few months before she 
had had an attack of nervous prostration 

due, her husband said, to the pack of 
cousins that were forever coming from 
the country to spend the night; the 
cousins said her breakdown was due to 
the orphan, three years old, whom she 
had adopted and had spoiled so that 
every night she had to retire upstairs 
with him and go to bed at eight o’clock 
because she could not bear to think of 
his being lonely. She was all goodness. 
Nobody, of course—unless it be the an- 
gels—need think of being afraid of Mrs. 
Gregg. And so every’ one of Mrs. 
Durant’s disciples had out her critical 
hatchet. 

Mrs. Durant, at least, gave no signs of 
fear. Her courageous and honest prom- 
ises looked probable enough from the 
light in her eye as she stood looking 
around her, at the chairs, the cushions, 
the lamps, pictures, the photographs and 
the countless objects which Mrs. Gregg 
had loved and brought away with her. 
Mrs. Gregg, meantime, was trying to be 
very gay and smiling. She listened, she 
let her eye rest amiably on whatever con- 
demned spot Mrs. Durant pointed out. 

“In the first place,”” Mrs. Durant was 
saying gently, “what would you take 
out if you were me?” 

“Half the things.” 

Mrs. Gregg jumped. “Half?” she 
said. Several ladies smiled. 

“Two thirds. And watch this’”— 
Mrs. Durant pushed a chair toward the 
window, slid a little Kelim rug a foot 
nearer it with the tip of her gray toes, 
and dropped two cushions over out of 
sight behind a nearby sofa—‘‘what a 
change can do!” 

There was a ripple of flattering sur- 
prise and approval among the ladies. 
Everyone saw how much better it 
looked; it was wonderful, they said. 


“And not so many photographs! No, 
no, no, no, no!” Mrs. Durant swept 
half a dozen in their silver frames to. 
gether and pushed them to the corner of 
the table. ‘‘ Loving but not decorative. 
Photographs, never!” A low laughter 
arose at the critic’s wit. 

“And not these fruity lamp shades, oh 
dear!” A delicate finger picked them 
out in the guilty spaces of the room. 

“It’s Tiffany,” Mrs. Gregg meekly 
put in. 

“But you don’t want moons rising in 
the room and full of grapes, dear!” 

The ladies were crowding round. They 
forgot the room, they wanted to hear 
what the critic should say of it. 

“And less light in the room, ladies. 
Not to electrocute the dear family!” 
Mrs. Durant was getting too much pleas- 
ure out of it, I thought, for pure criti- 
cism. And it was too easy routing our 
dear Mrs. Gregg. But courage! It 
seemed too bad, but some one perhaps 
had to suffer for art. 

“And this too” —Mrs. Durant cleared 
the mantelpiece of two handfuls of ob- 
jects—“ Howmuchbetterthat balances!” 

There had been twenty minutes now 
of this, and Mrs. Gregg had grown very 
quiet; there was a tight look coming 
into her eyes. I was glad when Mrs. 
Durant chose to end more charitably. 
But after all, she said, there was a pleas- 
ant something in the room to build from; 
it looked vécu, as Paris said of books— 
lived—it looked comfortable. 

“Oh, I’m glad of that,” Mrs. Gregg 
said, with a happy little flutter. 

But as fate would have it the presi- 
dent of the club, more to ask an intelli- 
gent question—as the members were 
expected to do—than anything else, 
spoke up: 

“T wonder if Mrs. Durant would tell 
us what she thinks of the wall paper?” 

Mrs. Durant looked a moment at tlie 
walls. Then she said what, considering 


Mrs. Gregg’s recent illness, was of all 
things the worst: 

“The wall paper! It’s enough to give 
you nervous prostration!”’ 
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When the company was gone, Mrs. 
Gregg had hysterics. 

Mrs. Granville’s house for next day 
was the same type as her cousin’s, Mrs. 
Gregg’s—the same Georgian, red brick, 
white columns and chintz. But there 
were fewer details in Mrs. Granville’s 
bosom than in Mrs. Gregg’s and fewer 
details to her house. I had seen the 
drawing-room; it was like a club more 
or less, heavy curtains, a huge center 
table piled with papers and writing ma- 
terials, the walls hung with prints and 
engravings, the chairs ample and awk- 
ward. The whole effect of this room, 
however, was rather correct, it looked as 
if the butler’s hand had put the final 
touches to it and given it his own formal- 
ities of taste. Mrs. Durant would rip it 
to shreds, I thought to myself—the 
battle of beauty and the butler. 

But from the very start Mrs. Granville 
was cleverer than dear Mrs. Gregg. She 
had the chairs for the audience set out 
on the terrace instead of inside and so 
left the drawing-room uncluttered. She 
herself wore a smart, straight-brimmed 
hat and had taken her seat right under 
the nose of the lecturer, who did not 
know her, and who, all through the dis- 
course, had to contend with the presence 
of this magnificent and authoritative 
figure and those steady, cool eyes. Bal- 
ance, Rhythm, Harmony, was the lec- 
ture. And there was a good deal about 
complementary colors, walls, picture- 
framing, curtains. Among other items 
of practical hints there should be, for 
example, a balance of vases on the man- 
tel; the ladies must never let anything 
hang down from a table, not even fringe: 
they must cultivate simple lines. But I 
heard little of what Mrs. Durant said. I 
was busy wondering just what would 
happen, Would art and beauty bravely 
and freely speak its mind this time? 
Were there really no snobs in Parnassus? 

The butler stood at the door to show 
us into the house; and Mrs. Granville, 
after confronting the lecturer so long, 
now went up and introduced herself as 


the mistress of the house to be criticized, 
Vot. CXLVI.—No. 872.—33 


and led the way. The drawing-room was 
cool, quiet, a safe air of orthodoxy dwelt 
about everything, a certain vested dis- 
cretion. Mrs. Durant looked about her, 
steadily engaged the while by Mrs. 
Granville in conversation. 

But nothing in the room seemed to 
strike Mrs. Durant. The ladies gath- 
ered round, fluttering to hear, but in 
vain. You could see that Mrs. Granville 
had the woman cowed. Finally, as Mrs. 
Granville moved us on toward the dining 
room, Mrs. Durant managed to say 
something about a suggestion of two 
lamps on the big table instead of one, 
for the sake of balance. Meanwhile, dur- 
ing the whole inspection Mrs. Granville 
had kept up a battery of conversation. 
And did Mrs. Durant remember, she 
asked, dear So-and-So’s house on Fifth 
Avenue and the place at Newport, and 
was the decoration of them, did she 
think, really successful? And what did 
she think of Regency for a hall, or Louis 
Quinze? 

The dining room turned out to be 
more than Georgian, with its tied-back 
curtains, its valances, chintzes, highboys 
and sconces. Here was the critic’s 
chance. But Mrs. Durant only looked 
at it, while the listening ladies waited. 
There was a pause; a lady cleared her 
throat. 

“*A trifle too much ornament,”’ Mrs. 
Durant ventured. “A very little.” 

“Really,” Mrs. Granville replied, but 
as an equal at this business of judging 
houses. “You may be right. I had 
Hunter in London do the scheme for me.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Durant, as we 
passed into the hall. 

In the hall our party was met by 
Sylvia, the daughter of the house, just 
in, evidently, from the fields. A charm- 
ing creature, with blue eyes and shining 
hair, pale yellow woolens and a soft hat, 
bluish green like the feathers of the love 
birds at the Italian fortune teller’s. She 
held out her hand. 

“Mrs. Durant, how darling of you to 
come and help us out! Mama, dearest, 
what does Mrs. Durant think we should 
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do? She shan’t escape till she has told 
us. 

“But, my dear,” Mrs. Durant began, 
“really, it has been a pleasure—” 

“No, you simply must, you know—” 

After that everyone began to talk, and 
the occasion would have ended but for 
our little Mrs. Gregg. She thought 
doubtless — and very naturally — that 
some one besides herself ought to get a 
little advice. 

“But, Mrs. Durant,” she said, point- 
ing to a row of prints on the wall, “what 
do you think of the way those prints are 
framed? I thought you said you didn’t 
like white mats around pictures. ” 

Mrs. Durant made a last stand. 

‘Well, dear, I think I should say really 
that framing these prints close up would 
bring them out better.” 

Sylvia tossed the walls a glance. 

“Oh,” she said, “those old things! 
But you see Papa had them with him 
four years at Yale, and he simply won’t 
give them up.” 


SAY IT WITH QUILTS 


BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


ho homes too poor to change their 
furniture with the fashions provide 
good hunting for the antiquarian. Of 
all dwellings thus rich in significant sur- 
vivals the most promising is the country 
rectory, and of all chattels likely to re- 
ward examination the most humanly 
suggestive is the quilt. Myself the 
survival of a country rectory, I could 
reconstruct the course of feminine psy- 
chology for a hundred years merely by 
scrutinizing the bed coverings in our 
possession. There was a time when 
women said with quilts what they did 
not know how to say in any other way. 
Now they do know how to say it in 
many other ways, so that it is as an 
antiquity, not as a reality, that the 
quilt should be studied. 

Among the historic relics in our house- 
hold is a woven bedspread, the handi- 
work of my grandmother’s grandmother. 
She washed the wool and carded and 


spun it herself, its texture is smooth as 
satin. She chose the colors and dyed 
it herself, they are a dull red and blue. 
exquisite to the eye. She wove it herself 
—it has an individuality of design re. 
quiring infinite patience. There it lies 
to-day put away in a drawer, too good 
for common use, our inheritance, the 
matchless craftsmanship of a woman 
who was but one of an army of nameless 
artists recorded in their bedspreads. ‘To 
that same day of romantic weaving be- 
long the names of patterns still cherished 
from forgotten history in the lonely log 
cabins of the Southern mountains. Here 
women, illiterate but dreamy, teach 
their looms magic devices called the 
Wheel of Fortune, the Freedom Rose, 
Sunrise on the Walls of Troy. Those 
last words carry one’s thoughts back to 
Helen, back to Penelope, who each, the 
faithless and the faithful, said it with 
a web. 

The patchwork quilt has been trans- 
mitted to our time side by side with the 
woven one, but it is a much homelier 
method of expression. From Arachne 
down, there has always been something 
glamorous about a lady at a loom, but 
patchwork is always prose. Patchwork 
dates back to an era when calico was 
expensive, but time, a woman’s time, 
was cheap. Stitching together little bits 
of printed cotton was such a hopelessly 
practical employment that it must have 
been an indomitable fancy which first 
conceived of twisting those snips into 
intricate designs. But while many 
women were superb enough to make 
art even of patches, on the whole, patch- 
work tended to subdue the imagination. 
It was acutely depressing to infancy as 
I remember it, so irksome, in fact, that 
my mother never made me “piece.” 
The necessity of my father’s calling, 
however, enjoined my attending the 
juvenile missionary society, where my 
attitude was that of controlled but 
critical aloofness. Neither then nor now 


have I been one of the happy order who 
say it with quilts. Then as now, to cut 
up material merely to sew it together 
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again, seemed to me utter foolishness. 
And of all unimaginative sewing the 
“over-and-over’”’ stitch is to me the most 
sordid. Sitting within and sewing away 
at patchwork appeared to me an un- 
grateful way to treat the sunny, windy 
Saturday afternoons. My jaded fingers 
were somewhat cheered by the lady head 
of our infant band when she remarked, 
“The little niggers will stick their toes 
through your stitches.” To this day I 
never see an “all-over” seam without 
glimpsing little ebony toes wiggling their 
way through. 

Its power to subdue the spirits of the 
unruly is probably the reason why 
patchwork was always the chief function 
of all the rural missionary societies, 
young or old, that I remember in our 
ministry. Now the sewing society is 
always a very painful thorn in the flesh 
of a clerical household. I do not know 


whether they have sewing societies any 
longer anywhere, but if they have them 
I know they are still making patchwork 
quilts, because it is the only way the 


concourse can be safely employed. Such 
aband is alwayscomposedof racy individ- 
ualists who, if they do not say it with 
quilts, will say it in some way more 
disastrous to parochial harmony. You 
can’t let a group of rural women loose 
to sew at large for the heathen because 
their views on improving South Africa 
are too original for co-operation. You 
can’t with impunity let them do any- 
thing but “piece.” Even in quilts the 
pattern chosen has to be extremely 
simple, otherwise it will become polemic. 
One small but fiery flock that I recall 
had to be kept to the post-card design 
for three whole years. The post card 
was the least controversial pattern we 
could discover. It consists of alternate 
scraps of light and dark shades cut the 
size of a post card. Even then a great 
deal of heat was engendered by ex- 
haustive argument as to which pieces 
were bright in color and which dull. 
“Say it with quilts” was thus our 
established rule in utilizing the female 
energy of our congregations, and the 


result was that, periodically, they said 
it to us, with a quilt. We always evinced 
great surprise when the gift was formally 
presented. We have numbers of these 
offerings still employed about the house, 
but not for purposes of warmth, for this 
patchwork for the parson was always 
very thin. I wonder why. 

But to the thinness of these parochial 
tributes there exist two notable ex- 
ceptions. I refer to those two cherished 
bed coverings known to our family as 
“Big Maria” and “Little Maria.” The 
difference between the two is in size 
only. We call them Maria because 
Maria made them, and in making them, 
she said it with quilts, if ever woman did. 
She put herself into them so utterly that 
nobody who had ever known her could 
ever call those quilts anything but 
Maria. Now Maria—woman, not quilt 
—was substantial, ruddy, outspoken, 
warm-hearted and self-elected to rebuke 
parson and parish, a person better ap- 
preciated in retrospect than in immedi- 
ate intercourse. She thought our house- 
hold frivolous. She thought we should 
have made our own quilts, but since we 
didn’t, she would. She scorned the 
work of the sewing society so robustly 
that she told them all what she thought 
of it and them, then she went home and 
made us quilts of her own kind, and 
presented them. They are of woolen 
pieces, in dark and durable shades. 
They are lined and padded generously. 
Nothing uglier, nothing warmer, have 
I ever seen than Big Maria and Little 
Maria. When I draw one or other of 
these old reliables up about my neck I 
realize how much can be expressed with 
a quilt. 

Once I myself tried to say it with a 
quilt, at twelve years old. The historic 
period is happily remote, for the time 
was that of the crazy quilt. I have it 
still, that mad riot of kaleidoscopic 
scraps, princely velvets, snips from ball- 
room frocks, the mystic dove-colored 
poplin of my mother’s wedding gown. 
Riotous though the colors were, I made 
them more so with embroidery. No 
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over-and-over stitches here, but flash- 
ing decoration straight from fairyland. 
1 embroidered suns and moons and 
stars and fiddles and houses and fans. 
I acknowledge that to-day I am the 
only person who can decipher the inten- 
tion of these hieroglyphic shapes. Thus 
ran my maiden meditation frenzy-free, 
at twelve. I shut myself away from 
my kind, both girl-kind and boy-kind. 
I gave my inner being up to those mad, 
magic scraps. While my little friends 
were saying it with giggles, with sly 
lashes, with scrawled notes, passed from 
desk to desk, I was saying it with a 
crazy quilt. Of all the delirious patch- 
work of that village mine was the 
gaudiest and the wildest. 

The crazy quilt was in itself a curious 
psychological outbreak, appearing as a 
brief but emphatic protest during a 
period of uttermost conformity. Never 
was the mind of woman more tranquilly 
snug than in those mild Victorian 
eighties, and the consequence was the 
crazy quilt. If to-day, in an era as 
brilliant and as mad as a pin wheel, 
women should ever again say it with 
quilts, they would, I suppose, choose 
patterns of a geometric regularity. In 
this general connection, allow me to 
quote a remark which I lately made, 
but which still puzzles me. Some one 
was blowing the breath of scandal against 
a woman whom I know, and instantly 
I protested, “But I have seen her mak- 
ing a crazy quilt. It is impossible that 
any woman who, in these days, makes a 
crazy quilt, can be naughty.” I really 
don’t know just what I meant, yet I 
feel that I meant a great deal, more 
perhaps than can be said in any other 
way than with a quilt. 

I was a few years past twelve when 
I came upon a young woman who was, 
above all others of my observation, say- 
ing it with quilts, with twenty-four 
quilts, to be exact. Now Ruby did not 
make crazy patchwork, nor had scandal 
ever brushed her. She was, in fact, out- 


rageously irreproachable. Girls of to. 
day speak frankly of their hope chests, 
but not so frankly of what they are 
putting into them—chiefly articles, | 
surmise, of personal decoration. Not o 
Ruby. There was no one within 4 
radius of twenty-four miles who did not 
know exactly what was in Ruby’s hope 
chest, namely, twenty-four quilts. No 
one could look at honest Ruby and not 
perceive what an excellent wife she 
would make, but as an astute male has 
recently put it, “she belonged to a sex 
which, when honest, is never reticently 
so.” Ruby lived and died a spinster, 
Never did love-making come within 
twenty-four miles of her, for men he- 
long to a sex that is never honest, 
reticently or any other way. There is 
nothing that men are more pleased to 
have women say than what Ruby said. 
Only they do not like to have it said 
loud, like that, in twenty-four out- 
spoken quilts. 

No longer except in the remotest back- 
woods do women say anything with 
quilts. To-day women know so clearly 
what they wish to say that they could 
not possibly wish to say it with a quilt. 
Yet looking at the whole subject as a 
mere dispassionate antiquarian, and re- 
membering Penelope and Helen and 
my great-great-grandmother, I main- 
tain that the loom and the needle 
provided a far subtler method of expres- 
sion than the tongue and the pen, and 
that women have lost something since 
they stopped saying it with quilts and 
began to say it right out in meeting. 

It is not possible that anyone is so 
hobnailed as to ask what it is that 
should be said with quilts. The reason 
why I cannot answer is that it is never 
twice the same thing, because it is 
what every woman knows. The reason 
why I will not answer is that then I 
myself should be stupidly trying to say 
it with words whereas my whole argu- 
ment is that it should be said only 
with quilts. 

















BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


T is disputed, I believe, whether Time 
really exists, the understanding of 
the super-informed being that Time is 
no more than a sort of habit of the hu- 
man mind. All the same the clocks and 
other devices measure it and the habit 
goes on. The years succeed one another 
and are numbered as they pass under 
the wire, and here’s a new one coming 
in now. 

Twenty-three is not a lucky number. 
The prejudice against it is not so strong 
as against thirteen, but in sporting cir- 
cles, at least, it is not well thought of. 
We take the years, however, as they come 
and make the best we can of them. Ex- 
pectations for 1923 are not very brilliant. 
The stage has not yet been set for a 
golden year. There is a lot to do before 
the world can be even normally happy, 
and throughout this year that is about 
to start, we shall probably be busy do- 
ing some of those things rather than 
merely enjoying life. The relations of 
the nations must continue to be medi- 
ated; something must be done about 
the finances of Europe; there will be a 
lot more starving people standing in 
line. We start out with a coal shortage 
but that may not be serious. To have 
much to do is not in itself a bad out- 
look at New Year’s because the doing 
of things that should be done brings 
happiness, and perhaps we shall have 
some of that kind of happiness. It is 
the kind we ought to have if we are to 
have any. 

The other day a high Court in Cali- 
fornia gave out a decision that the King 
James version of the Bible, being the 
book “‘of a certain sect,” cannot be read 
in the public schools of California. That 


seems unfortunate because not to know 
the Bible is a serious defect in education. 
It istoo bad about the Bible that it makes 
so much trouble. Headlines in the paper 
almost every day disclose that this or 
that clergyman has incurred or achieved 
publicity by an opinion about something 
inthe Bible which other clergymen object 
to. There is a row in the Presbyterian 
Church over the opinions of the Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York. 
There is a row in the Methodist Church 
in Nebraska over Parson Buckner, who 
thinks that certain statements about 
God in the Old Testament are not so. 
There is the row between Mr. Bryan 
and many supporters over the supposed 
conflict between the theory of evolution 
and the Book of Genesis. There is the 
row between the Fundamentalists, who 
insist apparently upon belief in the 
literal inspiration of the whole Bible 
from cover to cover as it stands, and the 
Progressives who are for the catch-as- 
catch-can method of Bible reading, and 
who would have readers believe only 
so much as they think is true. Really, to 
clear up our conflicting notions about the 
Bible is a highly important piece of work. 
It has a bearing upon the peace of the 
world and the progress as well as the 
composure of human life, and deserves 
to be included among the big jobs that 
should engage our wits in 1923. For 
the world needs religion; that is all but 
universally admitted; and the basis of 
the religion which Christendom knows 
best and most relies on is the Bible. 
Now what is the nature of the diffi- 
culties about the Bible? It is that it 
contains statements which, taken liter- 
ally, seem to conflict with accepted cur- 
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rent knowledge. Mr. Bryan is con- 
cerned because he cannot make the 
literal text of Genesis conform with 
his notions of Darwinism. Stars above! 
What’s the hurry? Can’t he see what 
Genesis is? Can’t he see what Darwin’s 
theory is? If he thinks they conflict, 
can’t he wait for more light before insist- 
ing that they shall get together? There 
are millions of pious people for whom 
the apparent disparities between Genesis 
and Darwinism make no trouble at all. 
Perhaps they understand the kind of 
literary conglomerate that Genesis is; 
perhaps they understand the tentative 
quality of the theory of evolution. Per- 
haps they don’t. But, anyhow, they are 
perfectly content to let truth work out. 
Their conduct in this life and their hopes 
in a life hereafter do not in the least de- 
pend upon any premature welding to- 
gether of Darwinism and Genesis. 

Take Parson Buckner’s difficulty about 
the dealings of the Israelites with the 
Canaanites. It perplexes him because 
he reads in the Old Testament that God 
instructed the Israelites to clean up the 
Canaanites, man, woman, and child. He 
does not feel that God, being a good 
God, gave them any such instructions, 
and surely he is entitled to entertain 
that sentiment. But God is a very 
large idea, which our human conscious- 
ness cannot measure with any tape line 
that is yet at its command. The “and 
God said”’ of the Old Testament books 
seems very like a detail of phraseology, 
which expressed the sense of the Is- 
raelite leaders, however derived, that 
the Canaanites were a bad lot, with 
whom the chosen people must not be 
mixed up either in race or religion. Par- 
son Buckner may be right about what 
“God said” in the Old Testament, but 
surely he can be either right or wrong 
without impairing his value as an ex- 
positor of the teachings of Christ. 
Ministers are expected, while they are 
still young at the threshold of their pro- 
fession, to accept a lot of assertions about 
the Bible that it takes a lifetime often 
to understand. It is not really necessary 


that they should do it. The beliefs tha; 
they must have, if they are to be usefy! 
ministers, are few and simple. 

The ministerial employment seems 
nowadays to have two branches, one 
of them concerned with spiritual matters 
and the other with organization and its 
fruits as they appear in what we call 
good works. The aim of organization 
seems to be largely to take care of peo- 
ple’s material needs. That branch of the 
ministerial employment is concerned a 
good deal with raising money and spend- 
ing it. The other branch has to do with 
quite a different matter—with reaching 
into the invisible world and drawing 
out of it strength and direction for hu- 
man life, and that is a very personal 
adventure to which organization can be 
only supplementary. Both of these 
labors, of course, are important, but 
this last office is the great function of 
the ministry. Religion is the tie that 
binds the visible to the invisible world. 
The pith of religion is the belief in im- 
mortality. The practice of religion has 
to do with the relief of material hu- 
man needs, but for the spirit that incites 
us to succor the widows and the father- 
less, the needy and the sick, and to 
foster the increase of knowledge, we are 
instructed to go to the great source of 
charity and understanding in the invisi- 
ble world. The church by its existence, 
by its service, by its institutions helps 
us todothat. It gives us assurance that 
the invisible world is accessible to us, 
that there is help for us there if we will 
seek it. And so it helps, or should help, 
us to get a better understanding of our 
relations with men and a better intelli- 
gence in dealing with them. Those are 
the things the world now most needs— 
more than food, more than clothes, more 
than relief of any kind, though the need 
of these in many countries is still bit- 
ter beyond all precedent. It needs 
understanding of life, understanding of 
our fellow men, and an inspired intelli- 
gence in putting ourselves in their places 
and dealing with them as we should 
wish to be dealt with. 
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The office of the Bible is te help to 
give us that understanding of life. We 
get it mainly from the New Testament, 
of which the Old Testament is the back- 
vround, and, to us Christians, mainly 
valuable in that capacity. We do not, 
as Christians, profess to get our stand- 
ards of conduct from the Old Testament, 
or shape our deportment on the behavior 
of the Israelites. We are not excused for 
anything we do because the Israelites did 
it. They are not the example we profess 
to follow. That example is in the New 
Testament. Accordingly, we have no 
serious occasion to worry about what 
seems to us misconduct in the Children 
of Israel, or about the locutions their 
historians used in recording their ex- 
ploits. Still, the Old Testament is very 
interesting in showing us how folks be- 
haved in Asia some centuries ago, and 
what sort of religion they had, and New 
Testament and Old are alike in record- 
ing a steady, operating, and inspiring 
belief in the invisible world, and that 


is one of the vastly important matters to 
understanding of which the Bible gives 
invaluable help. 

Current spiritism is trying hard to 
help us in that same field of exploration, 


but it labors under difficulties. It is 
not very respectable and the godly are 
apt to shy at it, whereas the Bible, as 
an institution, is respectability en- 
throned, and what it says goes with the 
godly if they can be made to understand 
it. But weird and scary as modern 
spiritism is, there are those who think 
it the most interesting and probably 
the most important activity now pro- 
ceeding in the world. It has spread 
remarkably. It is going on in many 
countries. It gets a wary and usually 
skeptical attention from some of the 
scientists. People of good minds, good 
character, and good training are in- 
terested in it more and more. Even 
some of the ministers take notice of it, 
thoughas a rulethey are still shy of med- 
dling with it, and watch it from afar off. 
That is natural enough because the old 
spiritualism that blazed out sixty years 
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ago, came down to our generation con- 
siderably besmirched. It was noticed 
abundantly, but never got due exami- 
nation by qualified people nor was 
geared to any working plan for helping 
human life, so that while it did not pass 
away, it did pass out of public notice. 
The present recurrence of interest in 
communication with the dead and with 
the invisible world is put down as a 
fruit of the war. People say that, and 
seem to think that they have explained 
it, and that we should expect that when 
the other effects of the war have passed 
away finally, the interest in these things 
will go with them. And so in some 
measure it may, but even if it does, there 
may be a work for it to do first, a work 
of the first importance, no less than to re- 
vitalize belief in the Christian religion— 
to give it new power, to bring home to 
men an understanding of life, to make 
them feel why they are in this world and 
what is their great employment here, 
and by what means they may find the 
knowledge and inspiration to discharge it. 

What mankind needs more than any- 
thing else is spiritual knowledge. We are 
getting knowledge fast, wonderfully fast, 
but most of it is applied to material 
things. In the last two generations the 
power of man over material things has 
enormously increased. The alarming 
feature of the late war was that the 
developments of scienee had made man 
so strong materially that the collapse 
of civilization was threatened. It is 
still threatened. Another great war, 
as we all know, would probably be more 
destructive than the last and how much 
of the machinery of life it would leave 
nobody can tell, not even the bankers. 
In the face of this greatly increased 
power of destruction, we need an in- 
creased power of salvation, and that 
must be a spiritual power. The mental 
side of man has been developed for two 
generations while his spiritual side has 
been starved. What is needed now is 
a development of that spiritual side so 
that it will hold the rest of the new 
knowledge and make it safe. 
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Most of the knowledge of spiritual 
things which the world possesses is 
credited to revelation; that is, it came 
out of the invisible world and was given 
to our world through living men. The 
Bible is full of such communications 
from cover to cover. The Christian 
religion is based on such communi- 
cations. If they are coming now it is 
nothing that should be repugnant to 
Christian thought. If from people and 
from powers and from teachers in the 
invisible world, thoughts and purposes 
and guidance and instruction are com- 
municated to living people here, it need 
not astonish unduly any Christian who 
reads his Bible. The question for him 
is whether the fact of communication 
is true and whether the matter com- 
municated is valid and useful. 

Even in religion it seems important 
that we should get the news. The 
ministers have not been getting it all, 
and it is worth their reverend attention. 
If they get it more fully there will be 
more ministers with messages of power, 
more ministers with confidence in the 
vital teachings of the Bible. But their 
messages must be true or they are 
nothing; and how difficult it is to sort 
the truth out of the news, may be 
learned by reading the newspapers. 

But the scientists are going to help. 
They want the news, but even more 
they want the truth. They are not quite 
so closely tied to accepted beliefs as the 
ministers are, and can take greater 
chances in speculation. What they 
learn about nature and about man is a 
part of that great body of truth which 
includes all religion, and which is mak- 
ing it possible to understand details of 
knowledge that could hardly have been 
understood one thousand or two thou- 
sand years ago. We can only accept 
what our minds have been prepared to 
accept. It seems that nowadays our 
minds are being made ready for extraor- 
dinary new acquisitions of knowledge 
and of spiritual knowledge most of all, 
for that is most important and is the 


framework on which everything hangs, 
To get the news that is important— 
the spiritual news as well as the rest: 
to follow truth wherever it leads and 
from whatever source it emanates— 
those are the attractions for aspiring 
minds; and it is the aspiring minds, 
the minds that see visions and can in- 
terpret them and put their messages 
into practice, which the church above 
all institutions needs and will profit by. 

Given knowledge enough and minds 
free to work, and the difficulties about 
the Bible will fade away. Readers will 
go to it more than ever to learn the 
lesson of life, for confirmation of sug- 
gestions they get from other quarters, 
for assurance that knowledge and de- 
velopments that seem new are old truths 
which have been more or less in the 
world since before recorded history, 
which sink out of sight at times, or are 
driven into hiding by intolerance or 
persecution, but come out again when 
suffering and distress have made them 
necessary to the world and sent seekers 
to find them. 

The Bible is a wonderful book; the 
most important book we have. All the 
stupidities, extravagances, and timidities 
of its various guardians cannot kill it, 
much less can the assaults of its as- 
sailants. But it takes some intelligence 
to get out what is in it, and make some 
of the old knowledge that it contains 
harmonious with the new knowledge 
which we get from putting the works 
of God under the microscope and ex- 
amining them in laboratories, and by 
studying rocks, and digging up bones 
and old manuscripts and deciphering 
old inscriptions. A sort of inspired 
intelligence is needed to produce that 
harmony, but the inspiration will be 
forthcoming. The thing for us to be 
concerned about is that the intelligence 
shall be free; that men who think shall 
not be scared out of their thoughts, 
whether they match the thoughts of 
other men who happen to be in authority 
or not. 
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OF ALL THE VETERANS, WHO BRAGGED MOST?—CAPTAIN BINKS OF THE LEGION POST 


THE PATH OF GLORY 


BY NEWMAN LEVY 


RIVATE BINKS, of the Q. M. C. 
Fought the war in Tennessee. 
He handed out leggings, and he handed out boots 
To the corporals and sergeants, to the captains and the lieuts. 


First man out at the end of the war 

Was Corporal Binks of the Q. M. Corps. 

Home he went in uniform to dazzle all the ginks. 

A band was at the station to greet First Lieutenant Binks. 


Of all the veterans, who bragged most? 
Captain Binks of the Legion Post. 
At patriotic festivals, at banquets and parades 


They always called on Binks to tell his martial escapades. 
Vor, CXLVI.—No. 872.—34 
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With local pride his neighbors glowed 


When Major Binks walked down 
“A bold, courageous man,” they 


the road. 
said, “‘who says just what he thinks, 


A credit to his townsmen is Lieutenant-Colonel Binks.” 


“In far-off lands, across the sea, 


We fought to keep this nation free. 


And as we fell in Flanders Fields 


they stole away our drinks. 


Was this the cause for which we bled and died?” said Colonel Binks. 


Mid the blare of brass and the tramp of feet, 
The boys come marching down the street, 


And, clad in gorgeous uniform, w 


ith medals on his breast, 


Our hero, Major-General Binks rides, leading all the rest. 


Reverent children stand and stare 
At the big bronze statue in the public square, 


And the dying sunlight gilds it wi 


And lights up the graven legend, 


ith its glory as it sinks, 
“To Our Hero—General Binks.” 





From Personal Observation 
7 Wwrrt kind of posts would you say 
I'd better have for my piazza?” 
asked a summer resident of the oracle of 
Owlton. ‘‘Cedar?” 

“No,” was the instant reply; “‘not unless 
you want to pay for poor stuff. Git pine. 
Pine will last ye a hundred 
years.” 

**Are you sure?”’ asked the 
newcomer, doubtfully . 

*Sure!’’ echoed the oracle. 
“T never state a thing with- 
out I can prove it. I’ve tried 
‘em both. Tried ’em twice on 
my south porch, I tell ye!” 


Yi 





Why the Larder Remained 
Empty 
\/BGSTARIANS may find 

comfort in this story of 
a village schoolmaster whose 
habit it was to replenish his 
larder by purchasing pork 
from the parents of his 
pupils whenever they killed 
a pig. 

One day a small boy 
marched up to the master’s 
desk and inquired whether 
he would like a bit of pork, as 
his dad was going to kill his 
pig. 


Gj 





YA ALL “CHEESES 
ZA MUST BE ORDERLY 
AND WELL BEHAVED 


The schoolmaster replied in the affirma- 
tive. When several days had elapsed and 
nothing more had been heard about the 
pork, he called the boy up and inquired 
why he had not brought it. 

“Oh,” explained the boy, “the pig got 


well.” 






A Mg 





An Uncrowded Occupation 


Foreign cheese-master subduing recalcitrant cheeses for the 


American trade 














Tue Teacuer: Arthur, your addition is terrible. 


Have 


You're bright in other studies. 


you any excuse to offer for being so stupid in arithmetic?” 
Artuur: “ Please, teacher, I'm a golf caddie after school hours.” 





A Minor Character 

ENKINS was substituting for a day or 
Y two during the temporary absence of 
the regular society editor. He is a detail 
man, quick to notice omissions and call 
attention to them. So when Miss Daisy 
Blank came in with a long story about the 
wedding of her dearest chum, Jenkins took 
his pipe out of his mouth and studied the 
delicate missive. He grunted at the ad- 
jectives about the bride’s costume, frowned 
the elaborate decorations and _ the 
lengthy description of the music and the 
singing, and then said to Miss Daisy: 

“Who was the unhappy man?” 

“You mean the groom?” 

“Yes. There has to be a groom at a thing 
of this sort, doesn’t there?”’ 

“To be sure,” and Miss Daisy blushed 
a bit. “It was Mr. William Smith—didn’t 
I have him in?” 

“Not that I can see.” 

“Well, put him in somewhere, please. Of 
course he was present also.” 

So Jenkins wrote at the bottom of Miss 
Daisy’s exquisite little sketch: 

“Bill Smith was also present.” 


over 


Wrongly Named 


HERE is a lawyer in a western village 
whose real name is Blackstone J... . 
His first name is not the result of prophetic 
vision on the part of his parents, but merely 


that of his mother’s family. The name, 
however, has excited a good deal of interest 
since he hung out his shingle, and has prob- 
ably helped him to such success as has been 
his—a success due for the most part to his 
great volubility as a pleader, certainly not 
to any extensive equipment of legal knowl- 
edge. 

A group of citizens were assembled on the 
courthouse steps after a trial in which J. 
had figured prominently, and one of them 
remarked concerning a speech of J.’s: 

“That man’s folks sure gave him a fittin’ 
name when they named him Blackstone!” 

“Hump!” snarled a sardonic rival of the 
bar who did not think highly of J.’s erudition, 
“they'd have done better to name him 
Necessity.” 

And as the group gazed at him in puzzled 
interrogation he explained. 

“You know there’s a saying that Necessity 
knows no law.” 
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A Timely Warning 


CierGyMAN Recervinc Fee: “Ah, Mr. Groom, this 
first cost, you must realize, is very, very small 


compared with the upkeep.” 


Too Complex for Him 
ILLIAM laid down his pen and looked 
gloomily at his paper. He had been 
asked to fill the blanks with the words 
Miss or Mrs., and had remembered that 
Miss J. was his English teacher and that she 
had taught him a poem by Mrs. Thaxter. 
These people were familiar. But he had 
now come to the sentence, ““—Jones has 
five little boys.” 
When asked why he looked so troubled 
he answered, “I never heard of that Jones 
woman. How do I know whether she’s 


Miss or Mrs.?”’ 


Amending the Dictionary 
ARRIET, an old colored woman, when 
asked by her mistress who had recently 
taken up her abode in a small Illinois town, 
the name of the best dairy in the town, 
replied at some length that the Simpson 
Dairy was the best. Some hours later her 
mistress, seeing one of the Simpson wagons 
pass the house, said to the servant, “I am 
glad to see that the Simpson Dairy milk is 
pasteurized.” 
Harriet enthusiastically replied, “ Yessum, 
that’s it; they turns all der cows out to 
pasture.” 
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Her Just Deserts 

OUISE was a mule of unisy. 

ally mulish disposition. Shp 
belonged to Joe Mitchell, a darky 
possessed of a truly remarkable 
fund of patience. But he needed 
it all. If Joe wanted to go Up- 
hill, Louise invariably felt jn. 
pelled to godown. If Joe yearned 
to ride in the shade, nothing byt 
sunshine would do for Louise. I} 
the darky expressed a wish to yo 
forward, the mule was immedi. 
ately seized with a desire to 
“crawfish” in the opposite direc- 
tion. Yet Joe bore with her for 
six long years. 

Finally, however, Louise, balk- 
ing at a time when she was 
weighted down with two bags of 
lime, backed off the dock into 
deep water, and forever vanished 
from sight. 

“Yo’ Louise,” breathed the 
colored man, fervently, as he 
leaned over the edges of the 
wharf to shake his fist at the 
rising bubbles, “I hopes fo’ 
once yo’ has got yo’ most 
satisfaction.” 


complete 


A New Version of a Famous Speech 

ILITARY heroes have ever been dear 
4 to the American heart, as attested by 
the many existing statues of fierce-looking 
men in uniform, mounted upon open- 
mouthed chargers, sniffing the battle from 
afar. In the absence of the hero himself, 
members of his family often are made the 
recipients of public attention. 

General Pershing’s family have, of course, 
also been showered with expressions of good 
will. Ata reception in their honor, given in 
Nebraska, many representatives assemble« 
from surrounding villages to express their 
pride in their neighbor. One of these self- 
appointed social ambassadors, of stalwart 
frame and the carriage of a female grenadier, 
marched up to the General’s sister, and, in 
the stentorian voice of the prairie, said: 

“You don’t know how proud the people of 
our town feel about your brother, ever 
since he laid the wreath on the tomb and 
made that grand speech, ‘We are here, La 
Follette.’” 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER 


An Agricultural Helper 
p rus EVELYN had been much im- 
pressed by the hiding and finding of 
eggs at the Easter season. 

One day, a week later, she was in the 
garden watching John, the hired man, at 
work planting beans. On he went across the 
garden, dropping the seeds and carefully 
raking the earth over them. The little girl 
followed at his heels. At the end of the row 
the old negro straightened up to rest his 
back. Evelyn triumphantly held out two 
little hands and excitedly said, “‘ Look, John, 
I found every bean you hid.” 


Obstructing the Traffic 
} R. FILKINS was the father of four- 
teen children. He agreed one spring 

holiday to take them to the seashore for the 
week-end. They set off, reached the station, 
got their tickets, and were about to board 
the train when Mr. Filkins was touched on 
the shoulder by a peliceman. 

‘What have you been doin’?” the police- 
man growled fiercely. 

“Me? Why, nothing,” stammered the 
surprised Filkins. 

The policeman waved his arm toward the 
Filkins family. “Then why,” he asked, “‘is 
this here crowd a-followin’ of you?” 
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Why He Was Willing 
pace of the jurymen appearing before a 
Missouri judge explained that it would 
mean disaster to him to serve at that term of 
court—all but a little fellow at the end of the 
line, a hunter who had lived in a cabin on 
the creek all his life. 

“You have no excuse to offer?’ asked the 
surprised judge. 

““No, sir.” 

“Haven't got a sick mother needing your 
attention?” 

“No, sir; I am an orphan.” 

“What about your crop?” 

“Don’t raise anything.” 

**No fence to fix up?” 

“Not a fence on the place.” 

“You think you can spare the time to 
serve on a jury two weeks?” 

“I sure can, judge.” 

The judge meditated for a moment. Then 
his curiosity got the better of him. 

“You are the only-man who has got the 
time to serve your county as a juryman,” 
he said. “‘Would you mind telling me how 
it happens?” 

“Sure not,” the little man_ replied 
promptly. “I heard you was goin’ to try 
Bill Musser this term. He shot a dog o’ 
mine onct.” 





Farr PuotocraPuer: “Please step to one side, Percy. 


I don’t want two of you in 


this picture.” 
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Thoroughly Prepared 

T a religious service in Scotland a young- 
44% ster accompanied his grandparents and 
sat perfectly still through the sermon, look- 
ing as wise as a young owl. At the close of 
the service some one congratulated the 
grandfather upon the excellence of the boy’s 
behavior. 

“Aye,” returned the veteran. 
weel threatened afore he gangs in.” 


**Fred's 


Zoology in the Bible 
MALL children frequently see things from 
an angle which surprises their elders, as 
the following story told by a Sunday-school 
teacher indicates. 

The lesson was from Second Kings, and 
had to do with the mocking of the Prophet 
Elisha by little children and their punish- 
ment at the hands of two she bears, who ate 
forty-two of the offenders. 

‘**Now,” asked the teacher, “‘ which little 
girl can tell me what this bible story teaches?” 

After a brief silence one tiny girl spoke 
up: “Teacher,” she replied, “it teaches us 
how many little children two she bears can 
eat.” 














Inspecting His Credentials 





Her Real Charm 

SCOTCH farmer, a bachelor and a little 

past his prime, finding his comforts jn 

life rather meager on account of his jp. 

digent circumstances, decided that the best 

thing he could do was to marry a certain 

middle-aged neighbor of his who did not lack 
for money. 

He wooed and won, and his estate soon 
took on an air of greater prosperity. 

One of the first purchases he made with 
his wife’s money was a horse. When he 
brought it home he called his wife out to see 
it. After admiring the animal she said: 

“Weel, Sandy, if it hadna been for my 
siller it wadna been here.” 

“Jenny,” replied Sandy, “if it hadna 
been for yer siller, ye wadna hae been here 
yersel’!”’ 


Out of His Reckoning 
[N one of the Southern camps during the 
war an Arkansas man who was talking 
with a man from Maine said: 

“As near’s I can see, there ain’t much 
difference atweens we-uns and you-uns, ‘cept 
that we-uns reckon an’ you- 
uns guess.” 

“That’s "bout all, neigh- 
bor,” replied the Maine man 
with no lack of Yankee im- 
pudence, “’cept that we can 
guess a plaguy sight better 
than you can reckon!” 


The Wrong Shape 
HE eight-year-old of the 
family, Alice, was sent to 
the grocer’s to find out 
whether he had any fresh eggs. 

“Yes, I have,” said the 
grocer. “How many do you 
want?”’ 

Alice was viewing the eggs 
critically. 

‘Please, sir,” said she, “these 
eggs isn’t fresh.” 

“Certainly, they are fresh, 
little girl.” 

“No, they isn’t,” she per- 
sisted. “I heard my father tell 
my mother there’s a corner on 
eggs, and these are all smooth.” 
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A Broadcasting Station 


Setting Her Right 

T was a fine day, and the whole family 

had gone to one of the parks to see a 
ball game between two celebrated teams of 
the county that were contending for the 
championship. Harold, a member of the 
high-school team, and proud not only of his 
technical knowledge of the game, but of his 
scholarship as well, explained to his elder 
sister the fine points of the play as the game 
proceeded. 

The pitcher had just struck out two men 
in quick succession when his sister exclaimed: 

“How dexterously he throws that ball!’’ 

“Huh!” said Harold, in a tone of the 
deepest contempt, “I guess you don’t know 
the derivatioa of the word ‘dexterous.’ That 
fellow is a left-handed pitcher.” 


A Plea 
TAMP not your little foot! 
My heart, my heart’s below it; 

For there my heart I put, 

And well, too well you know it. 
A quarrel’s aftermath, 

How long, too long it lingers. 
In dire though lovely wrath 

Clench not your slender fingers, 
They wring my soul! Nor let 

The smile be longer missing 
From Tips in anger set 

That heaven made for kissing! 

Artuur GuITERMAN 


For the Sea Horses 
AMTTLE girl six years old lives in an in- 
land town near which there is no river, 
nor, in fact any water but the Erie Canal. 

The child’s mother made a visit to New 
York, and on her return was telling of her 
trip down the bay, and of how wonderful 
the sea looked to her. Her little girl was 
listening eagerly. 

“Tell me just what the sea is like, mother,” 
she said. 

“There’s the beach,” the mother ex- 
plained, “all smooth white sand. You stand 
on it and look out over the ocean, and all 
you can see is just water, just moving water, 
waves coming in and breaking, nothing but 
water and sky.” 

The child sat trying to picture it, then 
in an awed little whisper, asked: 

“Oh, mother, isn’t there even a tow path?” 


A Native Product 
HE inhabitants of a southern town built 
a bridge. It was a fine structure, and 
should be decorated, they thought, with a 
suitable inscription. The brightest minds 
of the town grappled with the problem, but 
nothing quite expressed the pride and 
satisfaction of the community. 
The tablet that was finally put up read, 
“This bridge was made here.” 
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Hard to Please 
HE son of a Boston lawyer at the end 
of his first term in college exulted in the 
fact that he stood next to the head of his 
class. 

““What! Nezt to the head?” exclaimed his 
father. “‘What do you mean, sir? Id like 
to know what you think I send you to college 
for! Next to the head, indeed! Id like to 
know why you aren’t at the head, where you 
ought to be.” 

The young man, naturally crestfallen, 
worked so hard on his return to college that 
the end of the term found him in the coveted 
place. He went home very proud indeed. 

The lawyer contemplated his son for a few 
moments in silence; then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, remarked: 

“At the head of the class, eh? Humph! 
That’s a fine commentary on Harvard Uni- 
versity!” 


The Wrong Prescription 
S the philanthropic Mrs. Fullerton 
thrust her fare into the chauffeur’s 
hand she saw that he was wet and apparently 
cold after the half-hour of pouring rain. 
“Do you ever take anything when you get 
soaked through?” she asked. 


“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered the man, with 
humility. “I generally do.” 

“Wait here in the vestibule,” commanded 
the philanthropist. She inserted her house 
key in the lock, opened the door and yan. 
ished, to reappear in a moment. 

“Here,” she said, putting a small envelope 
in the man’s outstretched hand. “These are 
two-grain quinine capsules; you take two 
of them now and two more in half an hour,” 


Already Dated 
N certain London railway stations the 
proprietors of the lunch counters have a 
custom of dating eggs for the reassurance of 
doubting customers. That is, they mark on 
the shell of a boiled egg the date on which it 
was laid. 

A party arrived at one station shortly 
before midnight, and, following the habit of 
all American travelers, made at once for the 
lunch counter. They demanded eggs and 
asked that they might be furnished with some 
of that day’s laying. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the clerk. ‘‘To-day’s 
eggs is all gone, but’’—glancing at the clock, 
which pointed to quarter to twelve—‘if 
you'd not mind the date, I could give you 
some of to-morrow’s.” 
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came in.” 


“Oh, nothing much. 


=} 
‘What's the matter with the boss this morning? He's been sitting like that ever since he 


You see he was teaching his wife to drive last night.” 
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Katharine Fullerton Gerould is one of 
most trenchant and facile of present-day 
essavists who have the courage to deal 
frankly with vital American problems. A 
new volume of her short stories—several of 
which have appeared in HARPER’s—has just 
been published under the title Valiant Dust. 
Margaret Hutchins is the wife of John 
Peale Bishop, and a new contributor to the 
Magazine. 

Ellen Glasgow, the Virginian novelist, 
begins in this issue a two-part story of un- 
usual character, “Whispering Leaves.” Viola 
Paradise and Helen Campbell have been 
visiting various European countries in order 
to study the problem of immigration at the 
An earlier article on immigration by 
Miss Paradise, “‘ Three Per Cent,” appeared 
in the March, 1922, issue. Edmund Leamy 
is a new contributor to our pages. 


Wilbur Daniel Steele’s short 
which have appeared chiefly in HArPEr’s for 
and which have received dis- 
tinguished praise from such critics as Edward 
J. O'Brien and the Committee of Award of 
the O. Henry Prize Memorial, are about to 
be published in book form. Paul de Kruif 
has recently severed his connection with 
Rockefeller Institute, where he has done bril- 
liant research work in biological chemistry. 
He has been a close and intimate 
friend of Jaques Loeb, of whom he herewrites. 


source. 


stories, 


several years, 


associate 


Herbert Ravenel Sass resides at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. This is the first of two 
outdoor papers which he has written for 
Harprr’s. Alice Brown, her many Harrer 
friends will be glad to hear, has written still 
another story which the Magazine will have 
the pleasure of publishing in an early num- 
ber. Irwin Edman is a new contributor to 
our pages. 


W. L. George has written much on the 
subject which he here discusses, and speaks 
with the confidence of a special investigator 


into affairs of the heart. His novels, the 

most recent of which are Ursula Trent and 

Her Unwelcome Husband, are having an in- 

creasing vogue in America. Sheila Kaye- 

Smith is another English novelist whose 
5 


ND_ OTHERW ISE 


work Harper’s has undertaken to make bet- 
ter known to the American public. E. 
Alexander Powell is now lecturing in the 
West on his recent Asiatic adventures. His 
story in Harpser’s will be concluded next 
month. Gamaliel Bradford, whose “‘Dam- 
aged Souls” will run through several issues of 
the Magazine, resides at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts. From his pen there has 
come during recent years some of the most 
brilliant biographical writing which America 
has produced. 


Among the contributors to the Lion’s 
Mouth, the Editors are glad to welcome 
Stark Young, one of the editors of the New 
Republic, also Winifred Kirkland, who 
will be recalled as the author of “A Letter to 
the Proof Reader,”’ in the January, 1921, is- 
sue of the Magazine. Newman Levy, a 
New York lawyer, has contributed to this 
and other periodicals under the pen name of 
**Flaccus.”” 


— “oe “e 


Professor Dallas Lore Sharp’s article on 
the function of the public school as a shaper 
of American character has evoked an aston- 
ishing amount of serious thought on the part 
of the Magazine's readers. We are moved to 
print here two replies to Professor Sharp’s 
article. The first, which the writer believes 
“represents the point of view of many patri- 
otic Americans,” comes from a New York 
mother, and presents a problem which con- 
fronts every large urban community: 


Dear Harrer’s,—It is difficult to resist the elo- 
quence and zeal with which Dallas Lore Sharp 
presents the case of the National School, in the 
October issue of Harper’s MAGAzINe. 

I feel, as I used to feel during the annual evan- 
gelistic services in our community, convicted of 
sin—a sin against democracy in not sending my 
children to the public school. But, as was the case 
with those early emotional experiences, I feel con- 
victed, but not convinced, of sin. 

Every one who wishes our form of government 
to succeed is inevitably concerned with the excel- 
lence of universal education. It is imperative that 
every child should have a chance for an education. 
That all should have the same sort of an education 
seems to me no more obvious than that all should 
have the same religious training or the same social 
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experience. At one time the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony thought that if the Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, or Anglicans were allowed to set up their 
separate churches that their “ House of Democracy 
would come crashing to its fall.’ But it did not. 
No more will ours fall because of diversity of edu- 
cational belief and practice. 

Attendance upon the public school should be 
looked upon as a privilege, not a duty. 1 believe 
that the majority of American parents so regard 
it, and do, under reasonable circumstances, prefer 
to send their children to a public school. Economic 
and patriotic motives favor it; most of us prefer 
to have our children know different sorts of people 
instead of a selected group. But the choice should 
be free and with reason, or we have a ‘*dogma- 
cracy”’ instead of a democracy. 

The public school must serve the needs of our 
children. The god of democracy does not require 
us to offer them up as sacrifices on its altar. The 
problem is often one for adult, not plastic baby 
minds. 

When my own children arrived at school age, 
if they had gone to the public school in our dis- 
trict, they would have had, as school companions, 
children, ninety per cent of whom came from 
homes where the English language either was not 
spoken at all, or was spoken incorrectly: where 
the movies furnished practically the only social 
pastime for children as well as adults, and where 
hygienic standards were very low. Our children’s 
chance of “leavening” that group was very small. 
Dough, in order to be leavened, has got to be inert 
itself. The dough in this case was too full of active 
principles to be appreciably affected by the leaven 
furnished by my babies’ inexperienced minds. 

In other public schools available the training in 
giving exact answers to regents’ examinations be- 
gan in the earliest years and dominated the school. 
This sort of procedure does not necessarily pro- 
duce 


. 


‘citizens who will safeguard the rights and 
liberties of a free people.” 

It was in the very hope of producing citizens 
with a “‘true American mind” that we chose for 
our children a school where preparation for citizen- 
ship, instead of for regents’ examinations, is the 
ideal. Such schools demonstrate the practicability 
of certain advanced educational procedure which 
the public would not accept without such demon- 
stration. To use their experience to benefit the 
public school system is in every way desirable. 

In communities which have already reached a 
stage of fair amalgamation, little need is felt for 
the private school. But in cities which are 
“besieged” by a foreign population the “leaven,” 
as represented by children with American stand- 
ards, may, in some situations, have to be cherished 
until it shall have strength to be effective. Out of 
such leaven more Roosevelts and Lincolns may 
arise who may have power “to leaven the whole 
lump of American life.” 

To provide a school system capable of meeting 
the diversified needs of such communities is our 
problem. It is a problem which is challenging the 


concerned attention of many school men and 
women. In its solution every one should engage, 


so that, even in such difficult situations, oy, 
National School may become capable of try|y 
serving the entire community. 


Fuorence Ler Frc: 
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The second letter comes from the Head- 
master of Madison Academy, Madison, 
New Jersey: 


Drar Harper’s,—The National School as p; 
sented by Professor Sharp in your October ni: 
ber has doubtless put many parents, who pr 
themselves on their “‘democracy,” into the mos 
serious of quandaries and must of necessity drive 
many private school men into a doubt as 
whether they are really serving at all. Ink dri; 
easily from Professor Sharp’s pen, and unless one 
stops to ponder, his article seems convincing. He 
has a clever way of forming what the psychologists 
call “patterns,” and first of all bolsters his attack 
with no lesser abutment than Plymouth Rock 
itself. 

Leaping from the Rock with the Mayflower 
Compact clutched in one hand, he brandishes the 
Stars and Stripes in the other, and cries with a 
loud voice, ** Aye, tear yon tattered ensign down!” 
All this brings us to our senses in no uncertain 
way. Even private school men hate to be lined 
up against the Pilgrim Fathers, the Plymouth 
Rock, and the Mayflower Compact; but when we 
are told that we, the ultra Whites, are dividing the 
House of Democracy, and are really ‘an enemy of 
America’’—we, who day in and day out, just as 
public school teachers everywhere, labor over the 
same English, the same history, the same civics, 
hoping thereby to plant the ideals of America into 
the minds and hearts of our youth—it is too much. 

Professor Sharp is right when he says that “no 
term is more discussed, more distrusted or more 
disliked,” and we may add more misunderstood, 
than our dear shibboleth, “Democracy.” Expedi- 
ency and practicality must always be considered 
in this world of grim facts, but the National 
School as conceived by Professor Sharp is ordered 
for the world of dreams. To acquiesce in the 
democratic exuberance that all ‘‘men are born free 
and equal,” is easy on the Fourth of July. Patri- 
otic thrills assault our spinal columns, but as teach- 
ers on the fourth of June fighting ofttimes a losing 
fight against the College Entrance Board, we say, 
“Bosh! Men may have been born that way, 
but God knows they soon outgrow it.” 

The National School is another case of noble 
feelings running away with good sense. It is a 
clash between the dream of what might be with 
the reality of what is. The private school exists 
and is patronized by all from rich bootleggers clear 
on down to Harvard professors, because it fills a 
need in our daily life. 1t provides homogeneity 
within intellectual groups, and homogeneity can- 
not possibly be such a dragon as Professor Sharp 
claims it to be, for Democracy itself presupposes, 
nay insists, upon homogeneity. Who in history 
demanded this quality of group conformity more 
than our dear Pilgrim Fathers? 
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The private school is the educational Pallman, 
{ even such a democrat as Professor Sharp un- 
ubtedly prefers and, I have no doubt, uses this 
better mode of travel. The private school is 
rivate room treatment as opposed to ward care 
our hospitals, and no man is necessarily an 
wristocrat who uses either the Pullman or the 
private-room. Time may come when day coaches 
nd public wards will be done away with, and 
every democrat looks forward to that day. The 
time may also come when mass treatment in edu- 
ition may be done away with; every democrat 
ypes for that day, too, but he will not hasten it 
by still further cluttering the classrooms of the 
schools of America by his presence. Rather he 
will hasten it by showing democracy in the ab- 
stract how much better the private system is and 
how much more it is to be desired. 

The lump of our civilization will be kept just as 
sweet if we call those restless, forward-looking men 
who lift it up—leaders. It is a mere matter of 
metaphor. Leaven for the lump; leaders for the 
mass, but beware of making our democracy noth- 
ing but a lump. 

Humbly [ submit that democracy is not the aim 
of education. What is more Prussian, more un- 
democratic, than ‘‘My child is first a national 
child? He belongs to the nation even before he 
belongs to himself.” The leading out of the self 
of a child—that is education. The placing of a 
mind and heart where the gentle rains of toler- 
ance, the warm suns of brotherly kindness, the 
soft winds of fair dealing may get at them is what 
we need in order to reap the fruit of character. 

The open mind, fairness of spirit, tolerance for 
each and all, can only be obtained by drawing out 
the individual as such and not as the part of any 
group. When we understand this, it is not so hard 
to see how the Pilgrim Fathers, born and bred in a 
monarchy, trained if at all in private schools, were 
able to set up the beginnings of a democracy and, 
according to Professor Sharp, our public school 
system. 

Yours truly, 
JosePH E. Poo ey. 


The announcement of James Norman 
Hall’s trip to Iceland and his forthcoming 
articles on that remote and _ little-known 
country brings the following letter from a 
native of Iceland now resident in this country 
who is also a reader of HARPER’s: 


Cuicaco, IL. 

Dear Harper’s,—I have been a subscriber to 
your publication for the year passing, and have 
many a time thought of taking the opportunity to 
voice my intense interest in the enticing pages 
which bring every month to your readers reading 
material unequalled elsewhere. I have learned to 
like Harper’s, and that is saying a lot, I believe, 
for | would not say that about any other maga- 
zine. At one time or another, on one’s journey 
through life, one is thrown into intimate relation- 


ship with a particularly good friend—a friend not 
much different from your other acquaintances in 
appearance or demeanor, but one who is of your 
own mental affinity. HaArper’s is that particular 
friend as compared with other magazines who are 
mere acquaintances. 

I am, perhaps, one of very few native-born Ice- 
landers residing in this country that subscribe to 
Harper's. I left my native land at the age of 
nineteen, and have stayed here eight vears. The 
little knowledge of English I have to my credit 
has been secured by the reading of good literature 
outside the school-room. 

I exult greatly in your announcement of Mr. 
Hall’s sojourn in Iceland. It will be interesting to 
find out how successfully Mr. Hall can interpret 
the life and habits of this far-off country and her 
inhabitants. 

Will you be so kind and send Mr. Hall's address 
at Akureyri, because | desire to drop him a line, 
thinking he might enjoy hearing from a remote 
stranger, but one who may be of interest, if not 
aid, to him in carrying out this splendid work. 


Joun GILSON. 


The Editors are always interested in the 
reactions of the Magazine’s readers to the 
short stories which it publishes, and they wel- 
come a frank expression of opinion even 
when they cannot agree with the reader’s 
views. The following letter is a case in 
point. Perhaps some other reader who was 
impressed with Miss Hull’s story, but who 
feels differently about its climax, may be 
tempted to rejoin to this communication: 


Tuckanog, N. J. 

Dear Harper’s,—I have just read “‘His Sacred 
Family,” by Helen R. Hull, in your November 
number. 

It is very gripping. As a subscriber to over fif- 
teen magazines, only the most promising stories 
win my attention. This one gave me more than 
it promised. The title appealed and I nibbled. I 
nibbled a little more, and then it got me. I was 
rushing along at a rapid rate and turned over page 
723 to continue, but was surprised to find another 
article beginning there. “‘ Why, where is the rest 
of this?” I inquired aloud. I looked for a footnote 
as to where it was continued, but found none. 
‘Surely, this is not the end of the story, is it?” I 
asked. 

The story stopped too suddenly. It stopped 
with a severe jolt, as a train in a headon collision. 
It precipitated me from my comfortable seat of 
expectation into the midst of the terrible realities 
of life. Naturally, we don’t like such a thing. I 
have been asking myself why you published such 
a story. Is it because of its excellent technic, or 
because of its masterful portrayal of emotion? Or 
is it because of its vivid realism? It is from this 
realism that we wish to escape. That is why we 
read! Life is too bitterly real as it is. We read 
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hoping that in the imaginative experiencing of the 
joys of others we might somehow share in that joy 
and bask in some delightful rays of sunshine. 

But this story plunges us into a deep distress. 
We feel for Constance. This sudden stoppage of 
love can only mean heartbreaking misery for her 
in the days to come. Our writers must not treat 
us thus. What if life is ““such?”” We don’t want 
to believe it. Lie to us if you must, but lift us out 
of our pangs by lifting your heroes and heroines 
out of theirs. Now here is this story. It ends in 
a grand quarrel, and heartbreak for every promi- 
nent character. And is a runaway wife to be the 
reward of Constance’s father who pegged away all 
these years to provide for his family? 

Helen R. Hull could have rendered us an un- 
told service by saving the happiness of the family 
that was not “sacred.” 

Sincerely yours, 


JEAN MARTEL. 


While these pages are in process of making 
up for the press, there comes still another 
long and extremely interesting communi- 
cation evoked by Dallas Lore Sharp's 
article on “‘The National School.’ Space 
prevents our including more than a portion 
of the letter in question, which comes from 
a woman reader in Kalispell, Montana: 


After graduating from college I taught a few 
weeks in a public school in Cleveland, Ohio. In 
my room, composed for the most part of Russian 
Jews and negroes, there were three American 
children, Tom, Lucy, and Caroline. The reaction 
of the large foreign element upon each of ihe 
three was quite different. Tom was a good mixer, 
was just as dirty as the Russian Jews, and swore 
just as loudly as the negroes. I could not see 
that he exerted a good influence upon the others, 
while the others most decidedly lowered his 
standards in a painfully visible manner. Lucy, 
a timid child, always appearing in a clean white 
apron with her hair braided neatly in a pigtail 
down her back, invariably made excuses to stay 
in at recess and “help teacher,” or perhaps she 
“*had a cold and her mother didn’t want her to 
go out.””. She was not a good mixer, was out of 
her element with the negroes and Jews, while 
they, on their part, considered her “‘stuck up.” 
Caroline was absolutely self sufficient. At recess 
time she would go off in a corner by herself, 
where she would play her own little games or 
watch the others, blissfully unaware that she was 
being left out. Would these three Americans 
have lost or gained had they gone to a private 
school, where being part of a homogeneous group, 
those particular traits which they possessed be- 
cause they were Americans might have been 
strengthened? And would Lily White and little 
Anton Rubiniskovitch have missed anything really 
vital through their loss of contact with Tom, 
Lucy, and Caroline? 


Fortunately, however, there are many co) 
munities where the grade schools are excelle: 
and where the thoroughly democratic atmosphe: 
combined with high scholarship make them 
be desired in every way. Nevertheless, the pr 
lem of the High School may be, in these sar 
communities, most appalling. After a sho 
teaching experience, I worked for four years 
the Y. W. C. A. where my work was main 
with girls, both from High Schools and fro 
factories, and I firmly believe that only the girl; 
and boys themselves know the rottenness of tl: 
average High School. In one large city near thi 
town where I was working conditions were so 
shocking that a few of the decent boys went t: 
the Y. M.C. A. secretary, and, with his assistance, 
themselves put on a cleanup campaign. Every 
once in a while the festering conditions in a local 
school come to a head, and the newspapers are 
full of the necessity that something be done 
No matter how small the town, nor how largely 
American, the rottenness is there in a large or 
small degree. Doctors know it, teachers are 
aware of it, and while it may be a thrilling 
sight to stand on the outside and watch stalwart 
boys and sweet girls going back and forth, I do 
not believe the men who came over in the May- 
flower would have insisted it was the duty of 
of every American to send his children to the 
average High School. 

It seems to me that just as the men who came 
over in the Mayflower instituted the public school 
system to meet the needs of that time, so the) 
would be the first to recognize the needs of to-day, 
and recognizing them, they would be the leaders 
in a movement for a new system of education 
It seems to me, that among other things, America 
to-day needs intensive training for—and emphasis 
on—responsibility, the responsibility of wealth, 
of law-making power, of education, of culture. 
Children from homes of breeding and culture 
should be taught that advantages entail responsi- 
bility, and they should be given the broad vision 
which will not permit of their shirking one iota of 
this responsibility, in whatever line it may lie. 
They should be taught that what they are and 
what they have is on account of no special merit 
on their part, and they should be given, as far 
as possible, a true perspective of their own worth, 
for the man who rightly estimates his own worth 
and his own shortcomings is rarely a snob. Mr. 
Sharp says that we need few captains, but admits 
that we need second lieutenants, and surely second 
lieutenants should have training and a mentality 
greater than the privates. 

That there are a great many faults to be found 
with the private schools no one will deny; but 
does not the private school, with its patrons 
coming for the most part from the same stratum 
of society, with practically the same background of 
culture and breeding, and with need for the same 
vision of social and political responsibility—does 
not the private school offer the best instrument 
we have so far discovered for training leaders in 
the Americanization of America? M. N. 
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MAAWELL 


Rapidly attaining its mani- 
fest destiny—the complete 
conquest of its market by 
higher quality easily rec- 
ognized. Outselling on 
the closest possible com- 
parison of the four great 
evidences of value—man- 
ufacturing superiority, 


better performance, great- 
er beauty and durability. 
Fulfilling and surpassing 
the promise of two years 
ago that the good Maxwell 
would be made so good 
that leadership would 
come to it by spontane- 
ous public recognition. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F.O.B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 














JACK AND I IN LOTUS LAND 


HE multitude of readers who delighted 

in The Lady of the Decoration will wel- 
come the fact that the Lady has revisted 
Japan and has told another story of an 
American girl against the same colorful 
background. Jack and I in Lotus Land, 
the new novel by Frances Little, is packed 
with humor, pathosand romance. The Lady 
plays a thrilling part in a story which should 
not be divulged 










swiftly departs. After all I’ve told you of 
the joyful arrival of a steamer in a Japanese 
port—and now to see it robbed of so much 
of its color and quaintness. It is enough 
to jar the feelings of the calmest Buddha, 
You can imagine what it did to a high. 
tension Westerner. 
“The little streets through which we rode 
to the hotel were as alley-like as ever, but 
instead of the 





here, but most 
of all, she de- 
scribes in her 
fascinating 
letters the 
change which 
has come over 
Japan since her 
last visit. She 
writes: 

“ Thechanges 
began to appear 
with the first 
glimpse of 
Hondo’s misty 
shores. Even 
Fujiyama was 
no exception. 
The mountain 
‘where dwells 
the Spirit Lady 
who made the 
flowers to 
bloom,’ was as 
serene and 
beautiful as 
ever. But think 
































gay paper um- 
brellas that I 
used to see, 
ugly black cot- 
ton ones with 
wooden crook 
handles were 
everywhere in 
evidence. 
Once inside the 
Grand Hotel, 
we began to 
cheer up. The 
warmth of the 
familiar lobby, 
thekindly,smil- 
ing service of its 
attendants went 
a long way to- 
ward banishing 
the evil spirit of 
the goat and 
quickly dispel- 
led all physical 
discomforts. 
True, the dis- 
pelling act com- 
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of it! Over her 
glistening 
heights an air- 
plane dipped 
and somersaulted, in saucy defiance of the 
traditions of the sacred mountain below. 
“Then we came into the harbor. No 
longer did sampans and white-sailed junks 
flock around us in the open sea, bidding 
us welcome, the owners inviting us to dis- 
pose of all small change for articles tempt- 
ingly cheap and curious. Even the sea 
gulls have flown to other climes, and only 
a government launch, impertinent as to 
newness, important as to duty, comes and 


Blue-mirrore: 


* . . And lavish lights from summer skies 


In the little Nippon garden.” 













manded triple 
the price of 
former years 
one yen barely 
covering the doorman’s tip, whereas I've 
often boasted to you that a little ten-sen 
silver piece produced as many smiles and 
bows as would an unexpected legacy. 

“A new spirit seems to envelop place and 
people. It seems to be mercilessly shuffling 
the quaint customs of the past into oblivion. 
The country has been racing along to prog- 
ress at such a giddy speed it has almost 
forgotten that the picturesque and_ the 
artistic were its two biggest offerings. Past 


in the shadows lie 
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